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fn Mny, flit- UflO confirmed 

itflRKKKAUCH 
SM.LC riVITY exercise* and 
uHked tfii* universities lo 
sulmiii. their research 
strengths and priorities. In a 
two-pnge report, Peter 
Aspden gives the background 
to the decision and considers 
the university submissions 
t pages 10 & III 

™ INDUSTRY YEAR be 
a J lowed to lapse hack in to the / 
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that most respected (and I the 

occasionally reared) of history / ^ 

journals, celebrates its / reci 

centenary this month. Jan - 7 

Bradley looks back at its own I 

remarkable history (page 13 ) I iks 



I The UmvLTM'ty Grants Committee is 
I l" Pfenning purdah. It has re- 

I r • - hlds fn,m universities in 
j reply to n s circular letter of last May on 
I planning for the In k- | j s . The UGC’s 
Mihconmnttfos m present are examin- 
I Rt ”"*»"**• own estimates of 
I A <!, 'i hl ' Vl '‘- k * rcstf a«h areas 

I ! / nia,n tfonintiitee will 

I try to match the conclusions which the 

/ reach about the Sure 

1 aoideiiiK pattern of ,hc uni 2 

I s ^ s ! t y? 1 !o A*-* Mill lent number (nntets 
J fwt'asr* dim have nis > 

f ' V pr ?. v ' dt /. i . die universities in 

Ihc iISc y - ,att ; r in 1,10 S P™I! 
uh.,,7 . S H ,0 J e ,rs fwml decisions 

™™ g a rliln“' ,0n , * le dwindling 
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R ''V" X eSS of the a . vcrn K‘ ? eduction. 
KCd] as these constraints on the UGC’s 
present discretion arc, they do „m 
tJesract from the importance of die 
cimimitree scorning decisions. For two 
nitt factors have intervened which 
magnify their significance. The first is 
that on any reasonable estimate the 

universities face a decade of ausieri^y 

No real relief is likely to come before 


•rL • 5 ,um ' 13 mai me uuc s new 

The importance of the decisions now wi, l be exercised out in 

^-ng xesrated by the UGC S3K5 he SE? the ****»». In the pa ? 


jgr«KK;~S& , i 

u n :|,,V dci ’ ,s,,, ns ! iikcn in 
dli i.innnr he eicsily or utiickiv r,* 
versed. The UGC will have m.s^ 
“» 'J « has second though 
The second is that the UGC’s new 


W Ar* 
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/ gnrd?d «ffiVbe S 

' Jji/j,? ;!, 4 ’, l ! ,!i l ,,,,L ’ diis dmfn. They he- 
f, ».ir tin - , ,, .V: A V v 


-....m ice was selective in private 
ut in public it did nothing to disturb 
the fierton that all univ e ?sities vre « 
J : ,n , fu | lir e K will be selective in 
pubiit and the fiction will be exposed 

UGCV!k W - . tbc .significance of the 
UGC s uiscnminntion be much creaier 
Remise the pattern of winner? m. 

akn°in 1 W,H ** r lnin for nl( lo sec; but 
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-^l he 8earch for a P 
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change in wSLcSS, c * n d .° to 

tailed hkh 'low be re- 
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UGC Will be m « « nl F iin,l, y || K ultlu.m. .v" c , pr ^ c,,l 

83ft: fe 2= r.*^ £ rly 

UGC hn ” s *? Iec * iv c. beenutt . nuuroscs having been affu W d, E 

hivr ife « aerCCl1 'hut no university ill ,W , P c , rsi,ud ‘ jd » ^«evo this veralc 

c ,,S8r “ m ™ h > »™ ms uStf-ft tfsttsLaiSt 

For industry^ 

Industry, like h |. h . r 


neurnvs hAwinn h r,i ^d-unlversity omoffis^ Infers ij? ' alt open tke en- 

lie nersiuidL^tn^n a hiuwd, shoiild .vrflo^^ Sat'lt'tis ndt clear Unit this 
iPfEt »fi *& l l BV0 'J_ er >l°n;. cfaborate exercise has led cither party, 
iiA/? . s 5 b l ta , nco of what lhe • the univewities or the UGC, to re- 
UGC is attempting is unremarkable,’; examine its preferences. 


:hon however novel its style may be Like all 
PS ES? UCi p ‘he ciHiiiiuttceis trying 
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S 

r ai-MSSt'SSS 

fare K 'd e mUS, „!™ di,i " r ' ul terms. i« 
ipnt a,,e £ < 'P politicization remains 
tfC ,Ct ^ presentation;, I. Nor s 

in paper senn'n uni^rshics in'rc/Jy 
2 m T m - l, , kc c '*o»lam should iS 
rb 

r<> “* fc “ ?* UGC policy needs 1,1 he 

E ^m, L ? ir°a , i Wi,,C n4 - W 

J. the noliev of f. dc “ r| P ,l **n. Simv l«KI 
e iJtoSJS TK l,t r ft *" ,,,l " ,,?c ha> had 

i £3&3::=r; 

: ffisagt . 

:'y i :' r ' "■ pfte. tik- „u„ivj fa ,' ;;;; , 
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I he » f it fit lifts I,,, . | , ( -. • 

divse two stuihk , 1 ‘. ,s kill! - s 
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laic IWlk and w.r|v gSk'if' ,n ,I,L ‘ P 
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mm IV « ,n \a»i httlc illumination or kt 

o u . Ju ,l,L ‘ JC f n,u y ^ tempted to at 
totKiude cynically that such ooWWtii 
lion is profitless In terms of pfannw^FaH 
however necessary It may ,biSi 3jttwa r aS 
of politics. If b going lwTH^;lwi 
that the UQC 
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New Yea 

Awards 


»n*"ii S,r ^ ei,h Joseph ft 

to ail residents of the UI 
person demonstrating , 
and unrescTved eommll 
the idea of universities 
manly concerned with 
contributions to the ecoj 
Winner: bir Keith Josep, 

in C sn m: r his .« Hie seco. 

i MKcevstnn m which (his 

j ,' , 1 " '. ,iis ,J ccn awarded the 
■ hl i . , . S .' SIUVCSS,U * fora thin 
"* l l,e w ' 11 *««» 
i iin^ht owner of Buckiu, 
l ‘nivcrsity, 

'flu* Turncoat Award for Ihe 
cliaiit'ellor who despile a 
token noises hns been mostpu 
iniiinious In bis reaction to 
<lreen Paper on HtgUenm* 
tion In the I99fH and wftrjj 
-shown himsell mosi reat^rfe)^ 
along with Ihc rmtionaijOJO 
proposals on salary strutovt 


UpUJMM VI* J , 

winner: No single wmrei 
pieces of silver will be 
behjjeer^4vicechnwtg 

A?S en Mr . Ry pPultene3 

AUT central office. 


Higher education 17 U " UKB preparea to put more into mgner favour aceonnVp^- uca sur eiy 

from the GoSmen? , r . ais f d support education, into high technology at any si s « KeSw^StSf^*!?!? rt ana, y- 
ons, and « 'he trades uni- rate. The vaunted new partnership monev t ° f 3 f ^ te for ma ^in« 

somethine ahnuV -? f to do launched by Mr John Butcher’s auccra- tina tlLfr fen h 5” a d,staste for get- 

1986 now Ut l l I , ndus,r y Year sive reports on skiU shortages looks & ^ 
on the “P 0n “-has beep mounted like producing concrete results In addition, the campaign is baseri 

Arts to imnr« C of f he . R °y al Society o£ donations of equipment and staff time that the ,ow soaai opinion 

creation n R I 0V r t ima 8 e of wealth afield, there is surely scope fw ° f , mdUltry 1,1 Britain « tffu SseSS 

SSJ! fatnUiar * “ ld thB improving our collective image of ? ,at,Ve economi c decline Bm 

tomKl^vf- priB,e raovcrs say the ciis- industry, if only because industry itself a T man y othe r features of RrS.h i 1 ? 

SSR.2W a bout changing attl- is changing ^ underTe iniiueJre of •“* « us apart S 

nv inh^r C f S ° 8 aw ?. rene5S > and alter- new technologies which cannot toler c ° m P ed tilors, not least our rE Pa 

SP \°Z Preferences in employment - ate the grime.Tieat and disorder hve la ^k of regard lor SL :om P ara - 

nL the . fofegs which,, as Carolyn manufacturing still bon iSS Zr "on. Perhaps t^ rilT r e e a . uca ' 

Dempster reports on page 12 . me many. ' 6 COnjures U P for ChancelSraand pSHS* 1 ? ° f V »ce 

alleged to make Britain an industrial : Yet the campaign rhetaHr nu ■ working now on "”” pals k shou l d start 

country with an anti-mdustrial culture. vit« wn, iH™ P „5 I 5J? etoric still in- ■?*5 a P ara Phrase of the 

In higher education, the old tune 
may fall on freshly receptive ears. The 
universities ha nlri*nHv Hnnp mnxli tn 


alleged to make Britain an industrial : Yet the campaign rhetnrir nu ■ working now on £ ™ P8 l Sh ou,d start 

£u?S?»- 53»isrfrt 

dn| is he (ween the worlds of KSK® and fe » i" JSnSS 1 ?"? for ta. U £ 

wwsasa SSarrauS.^ 

Strikes 9nd DrotF^tc 

many university public virtues today ^ 

It will k 


sarfar^ many univereit y 
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M- AUT ccnlrjil officc 

& Re P orl: Mr I’ulii-ncy's 
ty entry was as follows: " 

rc . agree with the followin 

ment: 'f sometimes {cvci 

occasionally) wish that I ( 

given a bit more money 

onJj-a/rr/fahiOfcrihew. 

I do (please)'." 

ii y S e *. H, ! odM B °ys°n Me 

l « ,fl t«vely unknown Mem 

f ? Parliament who have 

25“, lnt0 higher edi 
J?®' .ft something better 
up.b) they are dropped en 
c) they actually resign. 
Winners: 1 . George Wald 

2. Peter Brooke 

3. Whatsisname. 
The Sir Alex Jarratl Awar 
pioneering techniques of effl 

I CJ L? l r cost 'Cuttlng Id uniwi 
which would quite IVanklj 
more suitable in a biscuit fed 
Winner: Jacobs Cream Oqj 

^he Doctor Pangloss 
managing to come 
during 1985 and act as^ 
nothing whatsoever was bapp* 
•ng to the entire fabric of Wr 
education In this country. 
Winner: No outright win#- 
Report: Not such a large entry 

but nevertheless o’ 

1.500 nominations from ako 
every department in the couflt 
A special mention for all UK 
candidates who are alrfs 
going around attacking the u 
of Action as “irrelevant"- 
The Tarnished Mace A war “J 
ihe university which during ” 
showed itself most anxious 
adapt to Ihe realities of hip 
education in the late 1980s* 
Winner: Keele Polytechnic. 
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Research 

study 

proposed 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


ihe Advisuiy Hoard tnr tlic Hesvaicli 
Councils is t«» consider proposals l*»r a 
new study »>f the research streri^ilis ol 
every Govern me nl-fuiHletl scientific 
institution in the UK. 


The proposiiN. which would cover 
nil universities, nolyteehuics. research 
council esiablisfiinents and probably 


include laboratories run by Govern- 
ment departments, cull for "research 
profiles'' to he drawn up using data on 
research publications, and on (heir 
influence. 

The output from such n study would 
be assessed us a possible supplement to 
traditional peer review in judge menis 
about the strengths and weaknesses of 
different research centres, and would 
have an obvious bearing on develop- 
ment of the University Grants Com- 
mittee's new selective research policy. 

Plans for the study have been drawn 
un bv the ABRC’s c'hnirman Sir David 


Phillips, and have not yet been consi- 
dered by the full board. 'Phey follow 

* '■ SSKt 1 bSS^oSor?he * techniques 
tried, the results from relatively 
straightforward analysis of pul*!i< i 
lions and citations arc felt to show 
... ,i 1 i .■•’"w ~ areas studied with this 
iiiein.iu iiikiu.iio ;| |, uuviu s own i,t_-!il 

of protein ciysiallogtaphy. 

The larger study now proposed 
. would use data from the Science 
Citation. IiMka. .which covers j quo 
journals rln idi il lifflTllllll ilmjii iiiinj t 
of science and 106 sub-fields. Compu- 
ter analysis of the data gives lists of 
publications for each institution, and 


they are then given an influence 
weighting derived! from the journals in 


which they appear. 


This weighting, which depends on 
c overall citation performance of 


the overall citation performance of 
each journal , is easier to apply than 
counting citations for individual pnp- 
ers, and gives results for more recent 


papers. 
If the 


Pay talks follow protest strike 


by THES reporters 


Vice chancellors meet today to try to 
resolve the Id-month deadlock over 
academic salaries following Wednes- 
day’s first-ever strike by university 
teachers. 

The finance and general purposes 
subcommittee of the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals will 
decide whether the universities can 
aflord in make an impiuveil offer at 
Mi .inlay's iiiectilie of cmimiillee A, 
the fust stage in the national machin- 
ery Tor negotiating academic salaries. 

ilicy may ilccidc to olfer ■■ pluised 
dcul, but are ci.iieeined about the 
financial implications bu their huril- 
pressed universities. The Association 


• .-'A-' -V 

cent of those AUT tiKimwrg..whb 


voted in a pre-Christmas ballot, but 
onlv n third of the assuciaiinn's total 


membership. 

Sonic vice chancellors were indi- 
vidually more forthcoming than others 
in their support. Professor John Nor- 


bury, acting vice chancellor at Liver- 
pool, told his staff he would be coining 
mil', wurk hut would not draw his 


salary for the Jay. 

Lectures and classes were cancelled, 
and many students stayed away from 
llie lew that did take place. 

At Muiiclii-sU-r examinations were 


postponed and a joint rally with the 
National and Local Government 
Officers’ Association, which also cal- 
led for strike action, was held. 

Kvcle was forced to defer a vitul 
meeting of the main subcommittee of 
its senate when the deputy vice chan- 
cellor announced he would join the 
strike. At Southampton, the vice chan- 
cellor was among speakers ul a meet- 
ing organized by the AUT. 

An international conference of uni- 
versity teaching unions in Helsinki last 
week expressed support for the AUT. 


of University Teachers is also eager to 
reach a settlement lo clear the decks 
for its 19H6 salary campaign. At pre- 
sent university teachers are being paid 
an interim 4 per cent increase. 

The AUT claimed that around 75 
per cent of its members supported 
Wednesday's strike, ulthough some 
universities seemed to be little affected 
by the industrial action. The original 
call for a strike was supported by 55 per 


A declaration signed by 35 union 
representatives from North America, 
Scandinavia, Frunce and Ireland said 
that tenure funding for research and 
leaching and reasonable salary scales 
"are fundamental prerequisites for 
academic freedom and progress in 
research". 

More ihnn 3,000 members of the 
4,500-strong Association of University 
Tcuchcrs in Scotland were on strike. 
Ninety per cent of members were on 
> trike’ at Aberdeen’s main campus 
where virtually no lectures look place. 

The AUT mounted picket linesat all 
Scottish universities except Dundee, 
although Dundee's ad mi nisi rat ion was 


At several universities lectures had 
not started, while at others a normally 
quiet day was made quieter still by the 
strike. Sussex was one university. re- 


porting patchy support for the action, 
while at Salford a large majority of the 
staff was said to be working normally. 

All the main entrances of Durham 
were picketed and Professor Richard 
Drown, Durham AUT president, said 
very few people had crossed the lines. 

At Exeter, a univetsily spokes- 
woman said 90 per cent of students and 
staff had supported the action, and the 
university was "virUmlly at a stand- 
still". 

Delivery vehicles and buses were 
turnci) back at joint AUT and Nalgo 
picket lines id Lancaster. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary uf the AUT. said: "1 his action isan 
unprecedented response to an unpre- 
cedented crisis.” 


substantially affected by a strike by 
Nalao meinnurs. Dundee’s AU T huck- 


Nalgo members. Dundee’s AUT buck- 
ed ii series of “parallel action" includ- 
ing a 24- hour hunger strike intended to 
symbolize the starvation of university 
resources. 


Braving the elements and 
.dJa^ieJiverY vans 


by David Jobbfns 

I: v,;i . a very genteel picket line 
huddled in the rnin uud biting wind 
unhide the University uf Esses on 
Wednesday. Hut even by 9iiiii, they 
were heiirtened by their siiere*.*.. 

After two hours on Hie picket line 
they had seared some notable victor- 
ies - u handful of delivery vans and 


turned bade and CTiyff 1WW 
and even fewer academics and white- 
collar staff had gone In. 

As far as they knew, only one 
lecture was in progress and there was 
strong support for the action In 


unlikely places. Including the depart 
ments of physics and computer scl 


the study goes ahead, it is likely to 
r output from UK scientific in- 


covcr output from UK scientific in- 
stitutions in 1983 and 1984, which 


should give enough papers to produce 
a vaiia result in most cases. The 


a vaiia result in most cases. The 
proposals stress that the profiles drawn 
up will need careful interpretation, but 
they should permit some comparisons 
between individual universities, be- 
tween university and research council 
establishments, and between civil 
laboratories supported by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science and by 
other deportments. ' 

.The work would be carried out by 
- . the American firm Computer Hori- 
4. zons Inc, which produces detailed 
analyses of American scientific output 
from the Science Citation Index for the 
US National Science Foundation's 


ments of physics and computer sci- 
ence. 

Many lectures and seminars were 
postponed and the main square of Ihe 
university was unusually deserted. 
The campus post office was closed for 
the day and the afternoon's sport was 
in jeopardy because sports centre 
reception staff were on strike. 

A number of members of the 
Transport and General Workers Un- 


ions, although not in dispute, turned 
tiurk when they saw the picket line 
but lower paid workers In Ihe 
cafeterias nod cleaning services went 
lit - no one wax asking them to give up 
any uf their meagre pay. 

Fur must of the pickets from the 
Association of University Teachers, It 
was their first taste of duly. Certainly 

Involved. Among the pickets at Essex 
were the chairs of three departments. 

Ms Sally Stapleton, AUT treasurer 
at Essex, said: “Essex is not, despile 
its reputation, a militant university. 
We have not liud a lot to complain 
about. These people are coming out 
in support of colleagues at other 
universities who are losing whole 
departments. 

Dr Geoffrey Crosslck, cliair of the 
history department and on picket line 
duty near the library, had no Illu- 
sions about the effects of the action. 
“I am on strike not because I believe 
that by itself it will change the 
Government's attitude to the unlver- 



.4.' 


Pickets at Essex University stop a car at the entrance to the campus 


stiles but because I feel I am express- 
ing the enormous anger which hns 
built up over Ihe years at Ihc way 
universities and Ihc staff who work in 
them have been treated. 


“If we can just show the Govern- 
ment and the wider public what this 
anger Is, people might start taking 
more notice of us.“ 


chancellor joining the action whatev- 
er his personal sympathies, didn’t 
attempt to challenge him. White- 
collar workers at (be university voted 
a surprising two to one to Join the 
strike. 


Strict union protocols were being 
bent in typical AUT fashion. One 


lecturer approaching the picket line 
said: “1 am on strike but I must just 


Vice chancellor Dr Albert Sloman 
crossed the picket line on his way to 
work at 8.30. The pickets, reconciled 
to the unlikelihood of their vice 


said: “1 am on strike but 1 must Just 
pop into my office - 1 need a letter.*' 
“OK,” he was told. “But as a 
penance you will hnve to join the 
picket line.” 


Trotskyist 
of the :■ 
American 


long-standing programme of science 
indicators, lithe first run is successful. 


indicators. Ifthc first run is successful, 
the work could easily be extended to 
offer comparisons between British and 
foreign lnnorntorics. 


new 

right: 

S.M. 

Lipset, 13 




Put your subject before your 
institution, academics told 


by John O’Leary 


Academics should put loyalty to theiT 
subject above that to their institution 


nor future Government financial sup- 

B ort could be guaranteed during the 
fe of this Parliament. But in die short 


subject above that to their institution 
and help in Ihc process of rational Na- 


tion and redeployment, the top educa- 
tion civil servant said last week. 

Sir David Hancock, permanent 


term, there would have to be greater 
economy and efficiency. 

Few of the responses to the Green 


Paper on higher education had been 
helpful in providing ammunition for 
the DES to build a case for increased 
support, Sir David said. "Selective 
anecdotes are not enough. What we 
need are ■ comprehensive analyses 
backed with data." 

In general it was the Government’s 
policy to he less active than in schools 
in giving a lead on academic issues. 
The system was left lo respond to 


secretary at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, told the institute of 


Sir Peter warns social scientists to lie low 


tion and Science, told the institute of 
British Geographers: “Loyalty, to 
one's university or college is a very fine 


by Karen Gold 


Social scientists still have to answer the 
question of whether taxpayers’ money 
is usefully spent on tneir subjects, 
according to the University Grants 
Committee chairman, Sir Peter Swin- 
nerton-Dyer. 1 

The inflated claims' of social scien- 
tists were partly to blame for the public 
scepticism about universities leading 
up to the 1981 cuts, Sir Peter toid a 
conference of members of the Associa- 
tion of Learned Societies in the Social 
Sciences. 

He himself did not understand what 
the social sciences had in common th&t 


distinguished them from the humani- 
ties, and on that basis the UGC did not 
have a policy for the socinl sciences 
distinct from the humanities. 

But the move in the sciences since 
1981 from ivory tower research to 
strategic research had considerably 


improved the universities' image in 
Whitehall, Westminster and the mind 
of the taxpayer, not [east because the 
universities had kept a low profile. 

The spotlight might now return to 
the humanities. "Sir Keith Joseph has 
not forgotten the existence of social 
sciences, nor is he convinced you have 
changed your spots in any way,” he 
said. 


“One of the major problems is the 
emphasis social scientists put on their 
subject being science, and therefore on 
their discipline having the same sorts 
of aims as the natural sciences have. 

“I think that is a misunderstanding 
of what you are about, induced to 
some extent by the belief that the 
natural scientists were getting all die 
money and therefore that was the 


thing; but it could become an obstncle 
to the most effective teaching of a 


to the most effective teaching of a 
subject ot the most effective re- 
search." 

Subject associations should give a 
lead in encouraging co-operation be- 
tween institutions nnd introducing new 
methods of working, he said. The 


student choice, employer pressures 
and uccr review unless it was fell not to 


loyalty they could generate towards 
subjects would act as a counterweight 
to institutional loyalty. 

Sir David painted a bleak picture of 
the prospects for higher education, 
despite stressing that Government 
spending remained to be determined 
beyond 1987/88. There would be con- 
tinuing uncertainty about the future of 
higher education, he said. 

Neither the level of student demand 


and peer review unless it was fell not to 
be be complying with the national 


bandwagon to join . . . The difficul- 
ties of your subject make It almost 


ties of your subject make It almost 
impossible for you to achieve the 
things they are confident ol . 
achieving.” 

Conference report, 'page 6 
Leader, back page 


interest. 

There had been a series of interven- 
tions in recent years, particularly in 
order to cut costs nnd to make nil 
education more responsive to the 
needs of employment. Among the 
changes he foresaw would be more 
monitoring of performance against 
aspiration and a more open and 
accountable system of higher educa- . 
tion. ' ' 
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Gulf between intention and practice 

>r Pinkcr’s article in vour mhi*r* lu/n fn'itiir.K in n<i 


I made a reference a( (he end of a 
recent column io Peter Anson, from 
whose cottage In Macduff I had set 

nut /I DU ah aM d I . • 


„ ■ 7* J C till: IIIHSI 

5* farms of Banffshire in (he 
mid* 1 950s when I was assembling 
material for a PhD thesis on the 
north-east lowlands of Scotland. 
That reference provoked a letter 
from Professor Pennington of the 
department of bacteriology in (he 
University of Aberdeen, who like 
many another academic has a cottage 
on the coast. In his case at Whllehllis. 
He Is Interested In Peter Anson and 
asks for more about him. 

Peter Anson was the most extra- 
ordinary ch a racier. He was, I under- 
stood, descended from the 18th- 
cenfury Admiral Anson (who I see In 

fhp kt am 


Sir. - Professor Pinkcr’s article in your 
issue of December 20,- “Learning a 
lesson from Jasmine", raises bluntly 
(lie central dilemma of the social work 
profession- 1 played a small part in the 
reorganization of social work in Scot- 
and following the Kllbrandon and 
Ingle by reports and have returned to 
an interest in the subject as chairman 

r Inf* oil nnrtu —I r _ . ■ a 


whose cottage In Macduff I had set , u ■ f rc T ncd t0 handicapped 

out day after day to explore the coast J of the ■« m!?. 5 ? ubjecl as chflirman matter for cl 
“.l! !!» forn ! s of Banffshire In the I the personal sS»l'X'!^? pa '’ Clfcr s P cdalisls in 


Che personal social services. 

I recognize only too sadly how wide 
is the gap between the intentions of the 
reorganizations and much of currem 
Wn , r * practice. The changes 
introduced then recognized, among 

Hit or myth? 

Sir, - The responsibility upon the 
journalist and the press for accurate 
reporting is indeed a heavy one. The 


others, two features in particular. The 
firet was that it is an unusual family in 
which the problems which invite in- 
tervention front a social worker can be 
neatly comnartmcnted into symptoms 
defined under separate Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Is child abuse by mentally 
handicapped parents, for example, a 
matter for child care workers or for 
specialists in mental handicap? 

The second was that there was a 
growing recognition at the time of the 
substantial amount of common ma- 


to grunt nil trainees, in a profession 
where they would frequently have to 
cooperate with social workers in other 
specialisms, the opportunity to meet 
and understand future colleagues. 

What went wrong was. principally, 
the failure to frilfow up the clear 
intentions of the frnnicrsof the Acts on 
both sides of the border, to encourage 
specialist development on the basis of 
a generic training and early generic 
experience In too many local author- 
ity depaj Jients, for example, the 

DUFSUltn* ini > eia \ '■ . 


Ilyitlhcy slu mill |, e expected toi- 

tliur hands to every fonnoii 
work: from detached youth 
ni unity work to long-term supenfr 
or the mentally ill. 

tv •’ r !!fc ,ssor ? inker isabsoti 


terial and technique in the early stages" pursuit c? SnUnt CXan,ple ' ,hc 
of training for all social workers and it SisnlU^onl? a mtere * ls wns actively 
«™ed boih cconomicl »„d prude, S ,udcn,siLtooX^ give"^ Wcf 


niu, i unuer* l I'nu.uecem- 

stood, descended from the 18lh- - - ™ indicates that a Government 

century Admiral Anson (who I see in * lsd ? r ‘ was P e, . ted with flour, eggs and 

^Mtionavof National Biography Khinrl ?o« 1C,yde Univers V in 

died without fssuef) That may live F< £ , liar * * 985 . 

accounted fpriils undying fascination af .' hc named uni- 


fo! Ujuuitioii and I rulnina in 
Work is doing the right job in the h 
way, hut to reject any aitema 
provide a generic basis for all K, 
work training is io go too far. 

Yours sincerely, 

ANDREW ROWE MP 
House of Commons. 

Publishing 

record 

Sir, - 1 am somewhat unhappy to 
as Predicted in myanicte 


isaueu iuai may have 
acconnled for his undying fascination 
svfth boats. His collection of draivlnus 
of boats and fisher folk was held for a 
™* b y thc Scottish Fisheries 
Museum at Ansi rut her in Fife. Hut 
then Pefercharaclerlslfcaily quarrel- 
lea with someone and took them all 

Buckie ^ Ca “ now bc see11 Bl 


The other more exotic, side of 
Peter Anson was his unrivalled 
knowledge af church Airnishinus and 
eccentric inonnstlelsiii. On ilic fur- i 
mer subject nothing is better t him his 

onSwwM ,tt C fnirc h Furnishings 
(I960) (J ; lent my copy (o the owner of 
Castle Howard who promised to 
return It, wrote my name in it and 
lodged it In his library where U still 
remains). On the latter subject his 
Bishops at Large (1964) Is a mine of 
Information. 

Peter himself had been recruited 
by Abbot Aelred Carlyle to the abbey 
on Catdey Island. In his hesitant 
speech with a slight impediment, 
Peter used to describe the scene, with 
Carlyle throwing up towers when- 
ever he extracted more money from 
a pious lady. When the community 
broke up alter a famous row, not 
unconnected with boy oblatcs, most 
of the community, having become I 
Catholics, moved to Prlnknash. 
Peter also became a Catholic but left 
the order. Carlyle fled to Canada 
where he discovered a new vocation, 
looking after prisoners In the conde- 
mned cell, and left Vancouver with 
freedom of the city. 

Carlyle then came back to Eng- 
land, calling first on Peter Anson m 
Macduff and then travclllug to 
Prlnknash after promising Peter that 
he would call again before he died . So 
when one night Peter heard In a 
storm a fearful hammering on thc 
door in the early hours of the morn- 
ing and found no one outside he had 
nodoubt that Carlyle had called as hc 
had promised and got up early and 
started writing the hook about him 
which appeared In 195S as Abbot 
Extraordinary. In fact Carlyle died at 
Prlnknash at exactly thc time the 
hammering was heard on the door. I 
was there m the box bed underneath 
the stairs and didn't hear a thing. Bat 
Peter did. 

He was the most insatiable gossip 
and carried on a continuous corres- 
pondence with innumerable friends 
and enemies in many churches. I 
took him one dny to Plnscarden 
Priory near Elgin, the daughter 
house of Prlnknash, and monks who 
were old friends no sooner saw him 
than they were exchanging gossip or 
the most hilarious and dangerous 
kind. They must have known he 
would tell everyone but they couldn’t 
resist It. Presumably they got good 
value in return;. 


I versity on tlisit day will assure you that 
I his report is utterly untrue. Unfurtu- 
nntdy. the local press published a 
photograph ol such missiles being 
thrown at a Government minister at 
another location in this city on the 
sail ic duy in close proximity to a report 

rf. ? l t. n, ! ,wcrt v | si ' lo IhL ‘ university. 

,i* ■* "W ntyibs are created mid 
ndecd perpetuated. 

uj , nc,r SJul 11 university which 

i l SMlx : eftM dur m* i he year 

1 if-s ti-JiLliing. its rc\w» rob an,/ >k 
..limy nmtrihtnii.il', |. • die er« »„«„„£ 

should Imve this one completely 
ycnr? Cl,llS mcndoM * n u rcv > cw of the 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID W, J. MORRELL, 

Registrar and secretary, 

University of Strathclyde. 

Strike statute 

"I, - TI JS r re . ccdent for * “ d ons’ 

slnke in Oxford is actually even mom 


f# * 






: , ,‘Vr^ r 


indeed break new i records 
oggr^gate 52,994 books were pub- 
i,"!l d r of lhesc 41,254 werein 
odl frgures representing roirfv 
o,- t ;. r l> cr ‘■‘pnt increases on 1m 

whei L-,.; "’i" i , ‘i,r ll ,T rised 10 ,eam 

’ | of ‘he aggregate wki 


A ■ • 


-L. 1 “ Precedent for a “dons’ 
strike in Oxford is actually even more 
ancient than Dr Beilin states ( THES , 
January 3). The first complete fihut- 
down took place in 1209, and a statue, 
or 1327 lays down the procedure. 
According to the new History of the 
University of Oxford , “The statute 
declares that in time of serious disturb- 
ance all the masters on being ordered 
by the Chancellor are to cease giving 
lectures, provided that all the regent 
masters have been summoned in the 
usual way and make an ordinance to 
this effect. In olheT words, a decision 
to suspend lectures is a matter for 
Congregation". (Vol I, p4I). 

Yours etc, 

J.G. WATSON 
Hon. secretary, 

Oxford Association of University 

High fliers 


Action men 

Sir, - A notable addition to Richard 
Sheppard s Hat of “positively potent” 
action-man academics from Amer- 
ican films {THES. January 10) would 
be Harrison Ford’s whip-bran- 
dishing archaeologist Indiana Jones. 
In Raiders of the Lost Ark , he Is seen 
not only to have a magnetic leclore- 
room presence (one of his remale 
students has written **Love you” on 
her eyelids), but also to be able far 
secure unlimited government sup- 
port For a bid to retrieve the Ark of 
the Covenant, 

There is, however, a reverse side to 

NAB criticism 

Sir, - Strange, Sir Keith Joseph’s 
criticism of the National Advisory 
Body and his support for vocational 
provision particularly in science and 
technology (THES, January 3). For Sir 
Keith s anger is not that the NAB has 
£ attempt 1 ng to “rationalize’’ {cut is 
the honest term) vocational and tech- 
nical courses in teaching and in 
architecture, but that the recom- 
mended cuts m these disciplines have 

deed! SCVerU eno,,8i1, ^ u PP° rt hi- 

lt seems that any excuse will do to 
save money, Certainly in architecture 
i h B f for closures has not been 

established. The transbinary review 


M image. In The 

new and dcvastatingly macho perso- 
nality only by resorting (k la Dr 
Jekyll) to artificial stlmnlarfliT^hlch 
he creates In his Inb. Of course /it 
cpuld be argqed that thja present* an 
admirable Instance of amtMftriy re- 
sourcefulness Ip the face of adversity, 
in which case Jerry Lewis also be- 
longs on Richard Sheppard’s list. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID HEAD, 

Lecturer in German, 

University of Bath. 

_2Il e i C j? oin I s been forcibly 
made !>y the Architect’s Registration 
Council (ARCUK) and its hoard of 

of C iho Ct | Ura ed “ cation - by the heads 
SnmhS C ? unci1 ’ and b y an increasing 
number of members of the Royal 
instjtute of British Architects, only to 
fall on deaf ears. But qualitative and 
educational arguments are apparently 
unwelcome where the slenderest jusli- 
licntion can be found to cut costs 
The Secretary of State for Education 
and Science should not be alluwed tn 
gain any comfort by blaming others, it 
is ms own self-contradictory views, and 
his own unwillingness (and inability?) 

to secure thp. nrnnor l.ual «r f i’ 


Sir - As ar -ed„ caled prof^ionar, »« 3KXI: Sam 11 ' Ef Sp " ? f 

SP 1 ™ edu “ ,ion 

itTofa^f'"" 8 thc ! ,Kh " l<al wmplM- provided^o'definittods'crf'ite’criteria MICMAEl'jSiks 
lty of airline operations, it is a sou™ of nor the means it MICHAEL JENKS. 


Yours faithfully, 

• ^ . . , XT NICHOLAS McKEMEY, 

Patrick Nuttgens & a il b&hool . of ^ 


(THtre r%7 is rumnam December 27) and 

2 V ■ Ae “rebtiecture intakes working Party 

H™Fo?r erm8 *b c technical complex- provided no definitions of its criteria 
lty of airline operations, it is a source of nor l he means it used to arrive at its 

t0 that nearl y a U a PP a ,rentIy arbitary conclusions aboul 
journeys are completed to schedule, provision, 
and most passengers arrive at their — • 

destinnhons composed and safe. A!. > 

i Fe : ba i« i; the three PhDs had uivil service 

looked out of the airport window, their 

massive intellects might have deduced Sir, - Martin Bulmer iTHFe r 
thatfogwas thc cause of the delay. But . January 3) is 

sSd’wvss RriaSSSSS 

confines of their own " institution*” ’ rnmmLri.. ., ne t,vi1 Service 
Wlien air travel rivals the^ senior first Mreiranh^ 1 mad ? dear in the 
common room for languid comfort El hiwe JKl )fn ? yartIc| e. you have 

none of us employed inlducarion ^ J lower second, 

he able to afford tl ,e ticket. ^ 

Yours faithfully, tSn 8 d„. C ! ndlt ! at £ s lend to do belter 

McKEMEY, ricks. This is 


tion that is the cause of thc damage to 
education a ° d adcc l uate provision of 


cilio? r leCturer ’ “ ld ARCUK coun- 
Oxford Polytechnic. 

It would also be useful if he could 
SI fl „^ SOmc P° sitive suggestion as to 
the system I described could be 
improved. Up to now, apart from an 
implicit aDOeal m on saainai .U • 


WhiCh de!eTOS wT 1 uSS™, teds" 


roSh, J® dlsc (P , ' ne happens 
to teach, he has made only negative 

wo, M?- C ° UW We bc ‘“Id how he 
would reorganize a system that he 
nnds so unsatisfactory? 


French, 


1» H.' .nmiiKWcd during i<JM) 

It IS ii wcll-kiuiwn ai\nn<> 
lypical journal aitkk is read bv i,! 
author, his mother ami his dog. sJj 
precisely who reads all these sstdw 
books is also of interest (a mtih 
md fascination perhaps?) since there do 
seem to be rather too many of themfoi 
n typical medical student io keep a 
te ^Mfully atmyoan 

J only he «»ne solution b 

“ . tips problem. For one year diene mufl 
? > b® a moratorium on die publication of 

Y all. books - except rny own! 

e- Yours faithfully, 

PETER CURWEN. 

Princjpal lecturer in economics, 
Sheffield City Polytechnic. 

Words of protest 

“ Sir, - The reports on your front pap 

Y underline 'the imjwrtanct 
i of Shirley Williams' recent appeal to 
f those in higher education to speak oui 
s more loudly wi th “the voice oi bidigmb 
3 lion", 

f While your main headline refers to 
5 claims that student demaud lot higher 
j education Is likely to prove greats/ 
y “J® n previously assumed, you head 0 
- adjacent column with thc sornhr 
words “Resigned response un cats’. 

, Worse, you describe as “a new nod 
, ol rennsm" the acceptance by, hi 
example, (lie I >nivcrsity of HuU.ttfi 

•J per cent reduction in their era 
faculty. 

ci s ? mc ^ ront PU? 1 -’ . wc readrf-' 

air Keith Joseph’s requirement 4* 
vocational” provision in Ik 
polytechnics he sustained — evened 
cost of reductions “elsewhere". 
this alleged nrin-vocatio/ri 
where”, which may he siis®®*/ j 
sacrificed, hc once again the hufflJ® - : 
tics? * 

Are wc becoming immune » * 1 
new-speak, which would manij)^ 
us into believing that furl her cuts in 1 ® 
arts and humanities are a necessUT k 
part .*f "reality”, since these subj«“ 
do not conform to some unktw*™ 
entcria denoting what is “vocational > 

Is it not time to replace reslgM tton 
with indignation ? 

Yours faithfully, 

H G. SOUTHGATE, L. 

Sc huu | of Humanities, j 

Hatfield Polytechnic. s :- 

Letters for publlcaUonshould«TJwW ^j; 

Tuesday morning. They should- > j, 
short as possible and written on w* v. 
side of the paper. The editor res^) ^ - v 
the right Io cut or amend Ibe® 4 y 
necessary. . ' • : . ‘i / 


Tl I V. TlMKS I lltf 1 1 Kit KIIIK’AI lONSliPl'I.LMKNI' I7.IJM 


Double cash victory for Open University 


by Felicity Jones 
The Open University this week won :i 
niudest victory with file announcement 
of an increased grant level and finan- 
cial incentives which will involve the 
university in 11 significant shift towards 
science and technology. 

The visiting committee's report ,f » 
thc Secretary of State fur Education 
and Science warned that there would 
bc a £2.9 million gap over the next two 
years between resources and the fund- 
ing needed to maintain the volume of 
the undergraduate programme. 

In the grant letter to Dr John 
Hurlock. the vice chancellor, it is 
staled that particular note had been 


taken of thc funding gap which would 
need to he bridged fin the university t«» 
maintain both thc volume and ihe 
quality of its operations. 

The university's recurrent gram for 
this vear has been increased by 
£625,1**1 and hy a similar amount next 
year, which goes some way towards 
bridging that gap. 

The extra money will also cover 
three new appointments for “new 
blood' 1 and information technology 
schemes, and the additional costs of 
services for thc larger numbers of 
disabled students. 

Outside the recurrcnl grant the OU 
has been given some considerable 


NAB plan for more 
even spread of cuts 


concessions towiii ds inve* tn lent ill new vis 

technology to U|id:ii«- its ailiiiiiusir.ilivc lie 

performance and toward-, pun mg Mic ,111 
cmiiiniiing education work on a fool- du 
ing for growth. sh 

Capital money for new technology mi 

id £7511.01X1 is {0 he made available 
over ihe next three years. The £2.5 0 : 

million loans under PICKUP, the te 

Government's professional, industrial m 

and commercial updating initiative, pi 

are iu be converted into grants and the 111 

Sccretnry of Slate confirmed that new 
arrangements will be introduced to 
allow the university to retain income a 

earned above grant. ai 

Thc Government has accepted the I) 

Hothouse of 1 

Lemon Aid 


visiting committee's advise that 
maintcriiiili'L- of quality is paramount 
and the course profile should be re- 
duced in the failure hut every effort 
should be made to maintain student 
numbers. 

li stresses dial any reduction in 
courses should not affect science and 
technology for which additional 
money has been found. The llllf 'OL 1 
production centre is to search for 
income from external sources lo use 
spare capacity in its siudios. 

Thc Government -appointed visiting 
committee disagreed witli the allow- 
ance made for inflation to calculate 
the grant and said it believed that a 


limited reduction 111 subject-, could be 
sustained. 

Dr Horluck greeted the news of the 
gram asamodcsi temporary ease men 1 
but said ihe increase was still insuffi- 
cient. He was disappointed that the 
capital gram fur buildings and equip- 
ment was a third of that earmarked. 

Mr Clement Freud MP. elected vice 
president of (be OU students' assoctu- 
lion said: ‘it is nor often these days 
ihat there are grounds for cautious 
optimism m education as comes with 
ihis announcement. The huge re- 
sponse to the early day motion in 
defence of the OU may have contri- 
buted." 






by John O’Leary 

No subjects will he fully protected 
from cuts in this year’s Nntiunnl Advis- 
ory Body planning exercise if a work- 
ing group's recommendations for a 
change of policy are accepted. 

The influential Chairman’s Study 
Group decided this week that the scale 
of the cuts now expected in 1 9X7-8 
made its existing policy of limiting 
economics to a range of subjects in the 
arts, social sciences and noii-vocatiou- 
nl disciplines unworkable. Cuts of 4t) 
per cent might bc required. 

However, the group recommended 
n compromise, rather than treating all 
subjects equally. In order to maintain 
thc NAB's shift of resources into 
science, technology and business sub- 
jects, it favoured a svstem in which 
priority subjects would be offered a 
‘‘medium level of protection”. 


The group decided th-ii planning 
should procccdoli thc a^iiniplioii Dial 
no extra money will be [•itiiu-oiiung 
from 1 lie Government. C'untiiigeik-v 
plans will Iu- made for dealing with less 
serious ails. 

New cukuilutHHis were produced for 
this week's meeting to lake ucliiiiiii of 
the insistence or Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary of Stale for Education and 
Science, that ihe Government could 
not bc expected to hind the lecture rs' 
pay award. 


concluded: “The essential point that 
emerges is that if catastrophic cuts of 
over 50 per cent of thc provision in 
some programmes arc to bc avoided, 
thc reduction must bc much more 
evenly spread.” Highly protected prog- 
rammes might take a If) per cent cut in 
intakes, while the remainder lost 30 
per cent of places. 


A paper presented to the group 
concluded: “The essential point that 
emerges is that if catastrophic cuts of 
over 50 per cent of thc provision in 
some programmes arc to bc avoided. 


Britain's largest lemon has been 
grown ill I’ershorv College of Horti- 
culture in Worcestershire. 

The 4lli Mu/, minister, Ivvu feel In 
cirriimrereiict, grew to iniiturily In 
the college’s hothouse collection of 
IhiIhiiIciiI specimens. Technician 
Gareth Hughes (pictured grappling 
with the lemon) says: “it received no 
special attention and is the normal 
commercially grown specie.” 

As big as a rugby football. It 
exceeds the previous record, held by 
an Oxfordshire titan, by a clear lloz. 
But it had a long way to go lo catch up 
with thc world record of 81b 8oz, held 
by growers in California. 

After a planned TV appearance 
this week, (hc lemon was due to be 
sacrificed to charity - after Live Aid 
and Bond Aid, what else but Lemon 
Aid? 



Incite influx ILEA set to ignore polytechnic option for furniture college 

rmtlirrMQm bv Rick Rogers Neil Fletcher, chair of thc lLEA’s refuse to join thc new institute, cstab- and organizational benefits and c 

1 * further and higher education sub- lished on January l and eombining it emphasizes the value of 

S- Tli.-> Iiiii.x 1 nnilim Aiilhur- _ .... . 1 ... . l _i- n.i.lr. n Ci nnlutAKhnii. 1 ! r-vivrfiu> in hnv 


late influx of university 
a|imn.ail.jn> 11 . 1 ., nisi a mure iipniiiisUc 
light on forecasts of u substantial drop 
,n the number of home students for 
1986 entry. 

a J* 1 ? V nlv P rait y«tCaB£ wLGoundt on 
Admissions has released rigWMwffW> 
show that up to December 1 , home 
student applications were down by 7.6 

5 ur cent, overseas applications up by 
.4 per cent, showing a total drop of 
6.5 per cent. 

But in thc last fortnight before the 
UCCA deadline of December 15, it 
received nearly 44.000 applications - 
3,500 more than in thc corresponding 
fortnight last year. That means the 
total number of applications will bc 
down by about 3 per cent. Latest 
breakdowns of home and overseas 
figures are not vet available. 

Mr Michael Hiscock, head of ap- 

E lications at UCCA, said there had 
ecu a degree of alarm at early 
forecasts, but schools had done a 
"remarkably good job" in meeting thc 
deadline, in tne face of political diffi- 
culties. These included the year-old 
teachers' dispute and a number of 
postal strikes in the Liverpool area. . 

The biggest drops in application 
numbers are in. .computer studies 
(down by 18.6 per cent), mathematics 
.(18 per cent) and civil engineering 
. (17, ^percent). More popular subjects 


by Rick Rogers 

Thc Inner London Education Author- 
ity is proposing in ignore i,s own 
working puny report on the future of 
the London College of Furniture be- 
cause it fails to recommend the the 
college become part of the new Lon- 

college merging with the City of Lon- 
don Polytechnic in September. 

The lLEA's strategy group for 
further and higher education meets 


The 1 LEA's strategy group for 
further and higher education meets 
today to agree -an official response to 
thc report. It is expected to defer any 
decision on the LCF's future until the 


decision on (he 
autumn. 


Neil Fletcher, chair of thc lLEA’s 
further and higher education sub- 
committee, argues that ihe working 

E arly study was an unfair exercise 
eetiusc the institute whs not in exist- 
ence during its deliberations. “It was 
not adequately able to explore thc 
option or the institute ,” he said. 

■ fa a g*g W win o r i tr sraff»tfhtF students 
all prefer the polytechnic option. Bui 
Mr Fletcher maintains the institute can 
offer the LCF greater autonomy than it 
would have as a polytechnic depart- 
ment and can better ensure the future 
of its non-advanced courses. 

The LCF is the only major mt and 
design institution in thc capital to 


refuse to join thc new institute, estab- 
lished an Jnnuury l and combining 
Camberwell, Central. Chelsea, St 
Miutin's, and the London Colleges or 
Fashion, Printing, ami Distributive 
Trades on a collegiate basis. Thc ILEA 
set up (be working party last May in an 
attempt to resolve the LCF’s future. 

The . 20-slrong working parly of 
ILEA, ' LCF and City of London 
Polytechnic representatives, looked at 
th rce options - merging with one of the 
proponed East London tertian/ col- 
leges, becoming a faculty of the City Df 
London Polytechnic, or joining the 
institute. 

It opts for the polytechnic link 
because of its “long-term academic 


and organizational benefits and costs”, 
it emphasizes the value of the 
polytechnic's expertise in business, 
management and accounting studies 
and its powerful resources in comput- 
ing. It also lists the mutual links with 
local industry and community affairs, 
the close proximity of the polytechnic 
and a possible future tie-in with the 
City University to create “a large and 
broadly based institution as a major 
presence in East London”. 

LCF principal Peter Metcalfe this 
week spoke of the college’s exaspera- 
tion at the new turn of events following 


tion at the new turn of events following 
two years of intensive consideration o? 
thc LCF’s future. “Wc are now living 
from day to day,” he said. 


Fight between schools and 
colleges ‘would be damaging’ 


UNIX V.2 


are accountancy Cup by II per cent), 
law (0.3 per cent) and economics (1.5 
per cent). 

DES grant formula 
wrong, says WEA 

Thc Workers Educational Association 
has put forward new proposals to try to 
win late chances in tnc funding formu- 
la being introduced by the Department 
of Education and Science. 

The national executive of the WEA, 
expressing continuing opposition to 
the new system, has proposed that half 
the grants to its districts should be core 
money to cover field staff costs. 

A quarter of the grant should bc 
assessed on effective student hours 
while the remaining quarter would be 
distributed on criteria agreed with the 
DES to the 15 districts for the develop- 
ment of new course work. 

The department has already started 
to phase in its new formula which is 
largely based on student hours - with 
some rebates for concessionary fees 
and a small sum for innovative Vratff. 


If provision for thc 16 to 19 age group is 
to be viewed as a whole across both the 
schools and further education institu- 
tions, local education authorities 
should not permit the two sectors lo 
protect their particular marker shares 
at the expense of overall planning, 
minister of state for education Mr 
Chris Patten has warned. 

Speaking on "Education for Indust- 
rial Society" at the Industrial Society, 
Mr Patten said there was already 
considerable overlap in 16 to 19 provi- 
sion in thc two sectors. With thc 
introduction of the Certificate of Pre- 
Vocational Education into schools and 
colleges, thc distinction was liable to 
be blurred even further. 

The twin factors of a falling overall 
population but an increased rote of 
participation would have profound 
conscaucnccs for schools and colleges, 
hc added. 

By 1993 thc 16-year-old popula- 
tion will be down a third on its 1981 

K eak, and numbers in school sixth- 
inns "will fall to a level at which 
it ceases to make either educational or 
economic sense that they should con- 
tinue as completely separate entities”. 

Echoing Secretary of State for 
Education Sir Keith Joseph’s sugges- 
tion to the North of England Educa- 
tion Conference, that further debate 
on common features and necessary 
differentiation of 16 to 19 courses was 
under consideration, Mr Patten said lie 
was still open to views on such Initia- 
tives. . 

“The 16 to Iff peri6d‘Tti'usf 'be 


regarded as preparation either for I WITH C COMPILER AND FULL DEVELOPMENT TOOLS. 


entry into higher education or for 
employment as an adult with some 
form of relevant qualification. The cri 
de coeur ‘give us a job* should be very 
much secondary (a 'give us a qualifica- 
tion’," he concluded. 

The partnership involving industry, 
colleges, local and central government 
was crucial lo the consolidation and 
improvement of the performance of 
the further education System. Within | 
this, the key relationship was the local 
one between individual colleges and 
employers. Colleges needed to bc 
more willing to go out and market their 
wares and adapt their provision to the 
requirements of the customer, he 
urged. 

On Ihe other side, if industry was 
serious about valuing a properly 
trained and educated workforce "it 
must demonstrate its seriousness with 
hard cash,” he added. 

“I appreciate that we have been 
througn a recession and that industry 
has had to look for ways to cut its costs, 
but thc surest way to stay in a recession 
is for companies to fail to invest 
sufficient of their resources in the 
future and thc best investment that 
companies can make is in their work- 
force." 

Industry Year '86 was an opportun- 
ity to turn the vicious cycle existing 
between iadustiy and education into a 
“virtuous circle* with- the one sector 
treating the other as a vital element jn a 
single* parihtrship! '■ 1 ; ' : ’ 1, ‘ ■' " * 


The new Armstrong V 
Plus the lowest priced 
UNIX system on the 
market and the first with 
UNIX V.2. At £6,565 its 
cheaper than Its 
competitors yet 
Incorporates as 
standard the fully B 
interactive 
wordprocessing, 
database and 
spreadsheet package 
UNIPLEX n, fulIC 
compiler and software 
development tools. 

• 26 Mb WINCHESTER 
(FORMATTED) 

• 1 Mb DYNAMIC RAM 

• 8 1/0 PORTS. 

• FLOPPY DISK 

For full details contact 
Nick Maddicks now ... 
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Armstrong — Micro Eleclronics Lid. 
Armstrong House. Heath Road, * 
Wednesbury. Darlasion, ^ 

West Midlands • 

WS10 BXL. Tel: 021-528 3663^ 
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( SATURDAY 

Caleb up on back numbers of The 
THES. For a while in Don's Diary it 
seemed lo be tie rigueiir lo write 
about your travels. Things being 
inverted down under, 1 shall talk 
about visitors, in which the week 
ahead, not untypieally, promises to 
he rich. 

Then a drive and picnic in (he 
rouiury. If your physical envi nut- 
rient mutters to you, then pans of 
he Australian interior come as 
imet king of a shock. It takes u while 
?fore you see the haunting beauty in 
c scene of Dali esc/ ire desolnrio/i: 
ten a single stark gumfrec with 
utifatei! limbs stretch rig out ro the 
V in p:iin, and bark like bleached 
nes, exeunt when blackened 
ough hushfirc. The only sign of 
somerimes a cawing currawong. 
)anvin was struck in the same 
r. glad to know I'm in good (well, 
lively good) company. In the 
lenients, buildings give the im- 
ision of having been Thrown up bv 
pie who had no intention of stay- 
permanently. Canberra itself of 
"sc is a solid ond (idv, though ver- 
lously new town, where Tew of ’ 
present inhabitants were born, I 
.».m many are tie passage, hut it i 
comes as a restful and welcome relief I 
from congested SE England. 


vviih a publisher's rep who lias jusl 
seen all my frienth and collaboruturs 
in Britain. and bears good wishes 
(rum and to them. 

Lunch-lime seminar by a visiting 
professor from .Shmeyhrunk on cun- 
1 tauporarv f : rench and German phi- 
\ luxiphy. He deals mainly with insti- 
1 liititm.il nspeeis, and with US re- 
\ sponscs to brunch and (icrinan philo- 
JS Huphcrs. I Ic points nut that contact is 
1 easy, it being cheaper to fly New 
l York - Paris than Canberra - Syd- 
t ncy. Pangs of Eurosuilgia. 

- Chicken-pox forces me fo miss 
visiting fellow's seminar on ‘'Aristo- 
tle hi)u Dream." which would surely 
have been relevant to my interest iii 

- Raymond Qucneau. hut f ask for a 
i copy of the paper. 

THURSDAY 

Rise early in make chick-pea salad as 
contribution to French section lunch 
for distribution of A Ilian ee Francai.sc 
prizes. Wonder idly and without 
in;diee liosv many male /leads of 
depart mem do (he same at busy time 
of year. (Follow with curly call about 
possible exchanges and visitors to 
Bernard Hickey, visiting front 
Venire: more Europtmgs ns he gives 
addresses of colleagues for me to 
contact in Italy.) Then full day of 
teaching, administering and eating. 

Evening drinks for Hatch at col- 
league’s house, with guests from 
various teaching and government 
institutions. One person tells of re- 
cent tour of remote areas of China in 
n mobile language laboratory. Docs 
not such aid represent an intrusion? I 
wonder aloud now the inhabitants of 
Broken Hill tin darkest New South 
Wales) would react if a vanload of 
Chinese disembarked in the main 
street and exhorted them to do a 
week’s intensive course in Mandarin. 
No one thinks it n rensonubte antilo- 
gy; we all know that everyone needs 
to Jcnrn English. 


A case of second-degree merger , , 


SUNDAY 

[ Brunch for suine colleague.*. arid nm 
visitors. One is Jean-Noe! Rev. spe- 
cialisl in language teaching and 
French society, and the other u 
Romance linguist who will be joining 
the Italian Section of the Depart- 
ment. He will help to balance re- 
search interests in the Deportment ns 
a whole, and should allow us to 
pursue further our embryonic links 
with the Department of Linguistics. 

■ As soon as the last brunch ers have 



left, I go to the university to meet 
applied linguist Evelyn Hutch, who 
comes to us on a Fulbricht, only to 
Gnd that she and the colleague who 
met her at the airport arc on their 
i- way to my house. Find them eating 
the remains of brunch before Hatch , 
determined not to succumb to Jet- 
lag, is whisked off to visit local * 
koalas. 

Clear up, change for dinner to 
meet visiting Frcnch-Canadian wri- 
ter Roch Carrier. Am intrigued to 
know what language will predomin- 
ate in Canadian High Commission. 
Despite High Commissioner’s own 
knowledge of French, the visitor's 
reDex seems to be to switch to 
English In front of any Canadian 
officialdom: interesting. 

MONDAY 

After meeting of French section of 
the department, a talk to students by 
Rach Carrier, who feels that French 
is.;iYGw so firmly established in 
Quebec that the clocks can never be 
turned back. I uttpr a silent prayer 
that his optimism is justified. 

Go on to a packed lecture at which 
Hatch presents an overview of recent 
research: on second language acquisi- 
tion. Then back to chair a session in 
which Carrier gives an entertaining 
reading of his work in English trans- 
lation. 

TUESDAY 

Normal teaching including one ses- 
sion where Rey gives a lecture on life 
in a French village in our new 
integrated language-society first- 
year course. Meeting with Italian 
section to discuss next year's 
teaching. ' Domestic . crisis three- 
year-old ha$ chicken-pox. She feels 
She, but cannot go to her French- - 
Australian pre-school. (Here parents 
crimp overnight d ia Oxford Street 
sales to get their children admitted to 
the bilingual French -Australian 
school r- but then Canberra is perhaps 
nbt typical .1 

WEDNESDAY 

Three classes (of which. one a visiting 
speaker from Paris!) and a long talk 


FRIDAY 

Ni» ( cm'! line lod;i v CorilvuipJ.'ilr ilir 
future* iif Pm f|| in liu* dcpuiliiiviil 
(not bright), and rlie possibility of ,i 
visitor tmm the OPR for next year. 
Phone conversation with Professor 
Di Pietro of Delaware to confirm 
details of his imminent visit, nnd 
especially or the round-table to be 
held on the Italian Language in the 
US nnd Australia. The other contri- 
butor will be Giovanni Cnr&inlga, 
now Professor of Italian at LaTrobe. 
and yet another dmigrri (do I mean 
refugee?) from the University of 
Sussex. 

Student then barges in to ask for 
hand-out, and begins to discuss an 
aspect or the course. It is positive that 
students here assume accessibility, 
presence and informality of lectur- 
ers. Less positive is the lack of 
- specialization, and the small number 
of advanced students in languages. 
(Yesterday I took a class of three 
Year IV '‘Honours”' students; they 
mnde perceptive comments about a 
text from Mythologies, but two of the 
three had not heard the name of 
Barthes. This will change next year 
tfith new courses. 

1 go home late, after trying vainly 
to get to the end of some administra- 
tive chores. Another new lecturer in 
Italian, already in situ, is putting on a 
Dario Fo evening with students. As I 
want to recover my Italian, it would 
have been fun to go, but l have a 
Dean's questionnaire to work on at 
home. Just as I would have liked to 
go to a lecture on “Brunelleschi's 
Florence” given earlier in the week 
by Brian Moloney, visiting from 
■Hull, but was thwarted by a meeting. 
The .best things in life may be free, 
but there seldom seems to be time for 
them these days. 

Still , as I cycle home along Canber- 
ra’s splendid network of cycle paths, 
l get' an unimpeded view of the clear 
southern nignt sky. The university 
here is rich in possibilities, with a 
wealth of seminars and other activi- 
ties, if one can manage to get to* 
them. I vow that next year f shall 
make more time for my own in- 
terests, I shall invent a machine that 
will chew up memos to shreds and 
.spew back reams of faultless replies 
• to the Faculty Office, 1 shall ... I 
. pedal harder through the crisp Can- 
berra night, and decide lliat Austra- 
lia Is all right if you keep looking 
upwards. 

Carol Sanders 

The author Is Head of the Department 
of Modem European Languages at 
ike Australian National university, 
and is on leave for two years from the 
University of Sussex. 


by John Perlman 
Students who complete a four-year 
BA (Honours) degree through Hull 
University's Institute of European 
Studies could earn themselves a de- 
gree from cither a French or German 
university in the process. 

Hull, the University of Angers nnd 
the University of OsnobrUck hope to 
launch a trlnatlonai Integrated Euro- 
pean studies degree in 1987, where 
students would study for three years 
at one of the three universities, and 
(hen transfer to a second for the final 
year. They would be awarded a 
degree by both institutions. 


Professor Robert Berki, director 
of the Institute of European Studies, 
said he believed the envisaged degree 
was unique for universities, although 
similar schemes had been set up in 
business studies. 

The degree would improve stu- 
dents’ job prospects, because those 
wishing to work In another country 
would find it easier If they had a 
degree Drain a university of that 
country. 

Students will be placed In indust- 
rial or commercial employment as 
trainee executives at the end of their 
third year, in the country where they 


Report condemns 
‘ too quick’ cuts 
in farm research 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The first report from the new Priorities 
Board for Agriculture Research says 
recent cuts in Ministry of Agriculture 
research programmes were made too 
quickly for them to be managed prop- 
erty. 

The board, chaired by Sir Kenneth 
Durham of Unilever, was set up last 
year to offer advice to ministers ami to 
the Agricultural and Food Research 
Council on priorities for the govern- 
ment’s £160 million a yenr spending on 
research in this sector, 

The criticism of the speed of reduc- 
tion - cuts of £1(1 million in both 1986 
ami 1987 in die agriculture ministry’s 
research and development spending 
were announced in Iasi vein's public 
spending plans - reflects Sir Kenneth's 
Irritation at pressure pul on (he hoard 
to make quick recommendations dur- 
ing 1985, taking account of the effects 
of these new figures. 

In ; the event, the board accepted- 
recommendations, from the mlmstry 
and the AFRC on where the cuts 
should fail. Its report now says the 
timetable for the cuts gave cause for 
concern bccnusc management changes 
were needed to implement them effi- 
ciently, and there was too little time for 
industry to step in with extra money to 
compensate. However, the board says 
the scale of the cuts is not large enough 


-is 


to threaten the essential research base. 

In the board’s view, the only way of 
increasing industrial funding for agri- 
culture R and D is througli a levy 
system, preferably including both pro- 
cedures and processors. 

The report also develops detailed 
criteria for assessing priorities in agri- 
cultural research, including the output 
value of different sectors, the UK's 
competitive position, .social and poli- 
tical influences - from trends in diet lo 
public opinion on environmental im- 
pact - and scientific potential. 

Using these criteria, the hoard 
makes recommendations for shifting 
resources between sectors, with the 
main change being u 30 per cent 
increase in food research, raising its 
share ol the lulal horn H>.5 per cent in 
1984/85 to 1 3.5 per cent - no date is 
specified for reaching this level. 

The incrensc would benefit all parts 
of food resenreh including rood safety 
and nutrition. It would be at the 

sec a smaller increase. 

Priorities Board .fo/, BSftWtsLjinjL* 
Development in Agriculture anaFoba. 
First report to the agriculture ministers 
and the chairman of the AFRC. MAH 7 
Publications Unit. Lion House, Wil- 
lowburn Trading Estate, Alnwick, 
Northumberland (£4.25). 




will be spending (heir final m 

Professor licrki said the foC 
degree, which includes politlS! 
encc, literature, languages uj, 
notifies, wax meant to be a hkU 
academic course, nnd not fa! 
business studies. 

All three universities u 
approved the degree in prlndpk, 
nrc looking Into the possibUfo 
fifth year leading to a tom 
degree awarded by all three neK 
ties. 

Hull has exchanged studenfo 
Oxnabrfick since 1976 and will 
gers since 1978. 
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Heart transplant surgeon Dr Christiaan Barnard visited North East paiicrn oi start ucv< 
London Polytechnic this week to look at the poly’s bioelectric therapy appraisal would be of p< 
research unit. The unit’s work in electrical stimulus of the brain to all staff, and would pmv 
control pain and addiction was “the most exciting piece of research I would those who v 
have seen in 20 years”, said Dr Barnard, who will be working with the su i ,cd n ‘" «»m|K*u*n 

h^y, n p“rS c capd! stase ' He is plc ‘ ured here ' Vi,h ,he un “ 

Colleges to offer new BEd in technology 

ss. pr is* , .a 


Tenure In ,OT ™ 15 ■ 

only or,Lhfbcst way of prcaj- M 

nwittdw freedom, clnlnis n rcpl H 

Manchester University lecturers ■ 

Their senate-commissioned repd ■ 

soys that tenure probably no lonp, ■ 

exists in many universities in s Jtrij M 

constitutional or legal sense, but om jfl 

as a respected or not-so-rcspcctri ■ 

custom. m 

"The evasions of the claim of tenffl 
by various means, such as short-ten 
appointments, or closure of unives 
lies, undermine academic freedom a 
the most devastuting way, ic witnoa 
real checks and controls," the rep 
says. 

“In periods of recession it seems iw 
governments will be likely to exac 
savings from higher education. If it 
nure appears to inhibit this, then oty 
way open to government is to circum 
vent tenure." 

Th6 working party of five lectured 
chaired by Professor Anthooy Dyw: 
professor of theology, Tecommts! 
that conditions of tenure be modife 
to include financial exigency us east 
for removal of staff, in iidditmti- 
good cause. 

That ivi mid involve the introdrito . 
of a scheme of due process, 
any application of stringency shwildlY ' 
carried through with careful scnitiP 1 
see that academic and financial 
were distinguished. ! 

The report says that an &' J., 
pattern of staff developmeu^ •' 
appraisal would be of positive »*«£ 
all staff, and would provide a 
would catch those who wc re 
suited to, nor competent ifl,^! 0 ^ 

It rejects the option fdVOUiw®) 
Government, of abolishing iena ,e0 * 
right. 
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RM NIMBUS NETWORK 
ACTION STATIONS 


Scotland s two largest colleges of 
education. Jordanhlll and Moray 
Home, have beaten bids by three 
other institutions to run new BEd 
degrees in technology. 

Mr Allan Stewart, Scottish Office 
minister for industry and education 
announced this week, that from 1987, 
Moray House (jointly with Napier 
LoUeoe of Technology) and Jordanhill 
(jointly with Glasgow University) will 
offer the new four-year degree course, 
which will have an initial student 


intake of 60. 

The unsuccessful bids came from 
Dundee and Aberdeen Colleges of 
Education and Stirling University, hut 
the Scottish Education Department 
has said that if the annual intake lias i> > 
rise significantly, revised bids for a 
third course will be invited. 

The degree has been introduced as 
part of ine SED move towards an 
all-gradualc teaching profession Until 
now students have taken a two. three 
Or four-war Hinl.rnt-. . 


education. 

The new degree will be 
both ordinary and honours Jew vg 
entry requirement* broadly etp. *•' 
to those for a first degree in 
mg or the applied At l’ 1 

will divide their rime WJSUpi/’ 
education college and 
and will undertake badlfgJJ fi-; 
pi me merits and school 

The SED expects "jSSJSfe; 


Local Area Networks for micro- 
computers have promised much in the 
/short time since they were introduced 
Shared software and peripherals. 
Communal access to a large central 
memory store. More work stations for 
less money. 

But promises don’t make working 
systems. 

The truth is, it takes a special breed 
of computer to run a 64 station network. 
Extra-fast running speeds. Additional 
memory to hold the network operating 
software. Special network interfaces. 

Unlike other ‘networkable’ systems, 
Nimbus was designed from the start for 
networking. With its 80186, 8MHz 


microprocessor and minimum 512K 
RAM, Nimbus gives you fast processing, 
stunning graphics and the capacity to 
handle the Microsoft Networks** 
operating system with plenty in hand. 
And the Nimbus Network becomes 
more economical the more you 
demand of it - right up to 64 stations. 

Ask to see the Nimbus Network in 
action. And like thousands of our users, 
you’ll agree that Nimbus is the natural 
choice. 

For further information contact 
Research Machines, Mill Street, Oxford 
OX2 OBW. Tel: Oxford (0865) 248489 
or Sheila Lester on (0865) 249866, 

Time taken to send 700 word report to 64 stations on the 
Nimbus Network 
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Criticism 

sparks 

discord 

byDavidJobbins 
A power struggle redolent of a Verdi 
opera is being played out ngninsi the 
unlikely backdrop of tlic welsh Col- 
lege of Music and Drmna. 

l"he cast includes 3 new principal 
bent on dragging the college into the 
post-National, Advisory Body era, per- 
formers and teachers of music and 
drama angered at the way the college is 
being run, and local leaders of lliejr 
trade union who arc calling for his 
susiicnsion. 

It has been prompted by the disclo- 
sure of a confidential memorandum 
from the principal, Mr Peter Fletcher, 
to officials of the South Glamorgan 
County Council in which lie was highly 
critical of the calibre of both staff and 
students. . J 

A wide-ranging inquiry into Mu- f 
running of the college is due to report 
shortly to mi extraordinary meeting of 
the governing body- 
But behind Hie scenes there arc 
union moves to force Mr Fletcher s 
suspension from his job because of the 1 

wav he has treated stnff. Among the 
alleged victims is a harpist whose | 
teaching hours have been cut and , 
handed over to one of her former j 
students. . 

Another complaint involves a tutor 
whose timetable was arranged so lime 
site was unable to lead) a longstanding 
student who had to opt for private j 
tuition to maintain cite contact. _ I 

In all. members of the National $ 
Association of Teachers in l*Tn liter ami <1 


Karen Gold reports trom .he conference ot the Association o f l^^rred ‘*°^^ e V ll Tr«| Juvll ” ;we ^ 

Protection cost ‘too high for NAB 

J. * UlVVMVI* . . t awards He agreed that more research », 

a^Stir " 'Sts SEgsS; 


Whv should the National Advisory 
Body protect social science, 
threatened with a 30 per cent cu lin 
polytechnics und colleges in tin it 
asked Mr Christ. iplicr Ball- chairman 
of NAB’s board at the ALSISS confer- 
ence on social science in higher educa- 
tion. . , 

Protection for the social sciences 
would he at Hie expense of other 
subjects - some of which, such as 
science, technology and professional 
education, NAB had agreed to pro- 
feel, he said. 

•‘And yet your subjects, he told the 
conference, ‘‘are concerned with the 
greatest issues of our limes - which 
need, in my view, not greater technol- 


ogy hut more understanding of society, 
more effective creation and distribu- 
tion of wealth, and wiser government. 

•‘We need the social sciences as 
never before. And if that’s an inflated 
claim, 1 make it," he added, referring 
to criticism from Sir Peter Swinncrton- 
I)ycr. University Grants Committee 
chairman, that exaggerated claims by 
social scientists for their work had 
contributed to their low public esteem. 

“I am unhappy, indeed I am 
ashamed of the task that lies before 
NAB.” he said. Both he and Sir Peter 
were failures, he said. They hau failed 
to persuade the government to make 
realistic calculations of student de- 
mand, to realize that demand could be 


managed, that the student awards 
system could be used to manage it, and 
that the predicted drop in graduates 
and diplomats woufd affect em- 
ployers. 

They had failed to persuade the 
government to allow the pattern of 
student demand for subjects to out- 
weigh employment need, to provide 
effective joint planning across higher 
education, and most of all to provide 
sufficient resources. 

Student demand for subjects should 
take priority over employment need, 
he said, but employment need for 
overall numbers should take priority 
over student demand. 


social science students rather thanj! 
their first destinations on graduatin' 
“Of course research is needed br 
Why haven’t' you done it?" he ash 
“Wny don’t you know about y 
subjects, the case that could be 
in employment for why the vl 
studies make un excellent base! 
what society needs?" 

In the current NAB exercise f. 
ning for 1987/88 decisions ant, 
would be made by April, he i- 
'Unless the universities took t 
students, 18.000 would be wife 
places in 1987. 

Lender, back) 


ESRC wants innovators, 
not plodders, says Hague 


Beckford case ‘has made 
little impact on Government 


| Social scientists were imicfi too P ronc 
to 5 hv everything In lltcir subjects 
was Approximately wonderful, Sir 
Douglas Hague, chalrmun of (he 
Economic nnd Social Research 
Council told the conference. 

“Bui everything in the garden Isn’t 
lovely,” he said. There was a widc- 


hoiik (lint I can wave at Peter (Sir 
Peter Swlimerl un-Dyer] and his col- 
leagues on the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils and say, ‘This 
Is a tremendous piece of work’. 

“1 have a few, but some of them 
have been around for three years, 
and I need some more. We do have 


.wret.j, iiv «•— problems. I certainly have problems, 

spread feeling outside social scientists P j people who enn help me are 
that standards in the social sciences ., ■ * r 


were not as high as they could or 
should be. 


Higher Education lodged Iwlf-a-d'i/cii 
individual grievances about i heir tieat- 
nient by Mr Fletcher before a cull ce- 
ll w dispute was declared before 
Christinas. 

Membership of the union lias in- 
cre.iscd from eight to .W - .ilnu ■-■I the j 
entire staff - and the college hi -inch is 
n.i hold an emergency branch meeting 
in the next few days to decide its 
response to Mr Fletcher’s memoran- 
dum. The South Glamorgan liaison 
committee has already called for his 1 
suspension but the demand has bepn, .1 
turned down by flic education author- l 
Uy pending the outcome, of the i nqulrv. I 
Mr Fletcher's memorandum s«Q i 
that lack of managerial supervision 
and tire national conditions of service 
agreement meant that leaching hours 
had been “engineered to keep an 
over-large and generally mediocre 
‘academic’ ; staff In business , with 
many posts regarded as sinecures. | 
It claims progress against union 
opposition but points to staffing as an 
acute problem. “'You cannot build a 

national conservatoire with a predomi- 
nately mediocre staff,” he says. Ten ol 
the h full time staEf m the muric 
department ore “more of a liability 

th A B B an HS £dternatlve to compulsory 
redundancy, he suggests an excep- 
tionally generous" early retirement 
scheme available for one year only. 


One university social science de- 
partment recently visited by one of 
his culleugues hud 10 members or 
stuff who between them had pro- 
duced iHii article in u refereed jour- 
nal in the lust live years, he said. 

“It is not only the enemies uf social 
science who are saying these things,” 
he said. “1 nm the best friend you 
lmve u( this liniment. But I go round 
i fili-iiiHlig for srnnroili' In gin 1 nil 1 u 


The only people who cun help me are 
you.” 

The KSRC In Us scrutiny of PhDs 
nnd student completion rates of PhDs 
was concerned with training resear- 
chers of high quality who were 
businesslike mid reasonably expedi- 
tious in what they did, he said. The 
council wanted innovators rather 
than plodders. 

The council was looking at how 
many PhDs In Hie social sciences the 
country ought to he producing, mid If 
PhDs were necessarily I lie best way ol 
Iminhig rflrrllvr nwnn-luTs. 


Plea for social work support 




stare km owuwiiiv.1 
state his clear suuppri for .the .need 1 to 
.mnfduin and develop social work 
education aud training, 

An emergency resolution passed by 
BASW’s nationul council critici7.es the 
20 per cent cut in social work iramlng 

l It calls upon the Education Secret 
1 ary, the NAB and the UGC to recog- 
1 nize the short and long term effects of 
1 cuts on this scale ana to reverse the 

1 CU Mr flt Dav!d i IoneR, the association's 
l general secretary, put forward the 
I arguments in a letter to Sir Keith 
1 Joseph. He pointed to the increased 
demand for social service skills and 
stressed the need for more personnel. 


Social scientists have fallen into the 
Government’s trap of believing that 
the only question needing to be 
answered is whether higher education 
contributes to the economic health of 
the country. NAB secretary Mr John 
Bevan told the conference. 

“It isn’t MPs or the Secretary of 
State. It’s the general view of the 
society we inhabit that the social 
sciences are not delivering anything it 
particularly wants.” he said. 

NAB would not simply accept the 
advice of vested interests. NAB for 
example had n>»t been asked by me 
govi-mincht to protect social work 
courses and — in the light among other 
things of the Jasmine Beck lord case - 
was not convinced of the need to do so. 

Leading politicians no longer be- 
lieved that investment in higher educa- 
tion was in the interests of the national 
economy, he said. Social scientists hail 
better get hack to discussing niuwr 
education, as NAB was. as something 


Mail'd 


more than a contributor to the k 
nomy but as contributing to pen- 
development and cultural life uit! 

But those arguing for prestn; 
social science courses in the a£ 
sector had to realize that woulabsi 
the expense of other courses. Pro&> 
sional bodies had to convince Wi 
that their training courses werewsi 
preserving - and they could no loss' 
get away with simply saying tk 
courses needed to be longer toll 
improved. 

I>r l live Booth, director of Oxfod 
Polytechnic, said he had been quo; 
suipiiscd at the ineffectiveness o 
social scientists in fighting off ik 
selective cuts being hatched for then 

I Ic suggested areas where the gov 
eminent could he nttacked; its Greet 
Paper tin the future of higher edua 
tion was lull of unjustified assertion!, 
he said. ’•Rcsouices ate Item?, put ift 
empty place!' in science and tab 
no logy. 



7 trafniSg*wafr needed S 4- •’ ' ,r * : 

“Discussion of recent child abuse l 
tragedies had highlighted the training 
needs of social workers and revealed 
public amazement that it is still legally 
possible for unqualified workers to 
handle such cases,” he said. 

Council Tor Education and Training in 
Soda! Work’s policy in Favour of a 
three-year qualification. 

The four professional associations 
have already put their weight firmly 
behind a strong network of university 
nniTrtprhnip courses in a letter to 


and polytechnic courses in a letter to 
The THES , a copy of which has also 
been sent to Sir Keith. 


rvuTj i i niT ' H ' ^ ¥ 

Looking in: Lady*Gladwyn, the great-grand daughter of Isambar 
Kingdom Brunei, stops off in the bioiogy laboratory during a visit 
Brunei University on its 20th birthday. Under the microscope was 
tsetse fly, the carrier of sleeping sickness parasites. 


First, on apology. I write this 
(because the editor wants his copy) 
as Michael Headline gives his press 
conference explaining why ne 
walked out of Ihe Cabinet and 
resigned In a manner without 
parallel since George Brown’s 
celebrated departure from Harold 
Wilson's Cabinet In 1968. 

Parliament Is In recess. This 
morning as 1 ambled through the 
Library to the Silence Room where 
1 am attempting to draft my version 
of Labours future policy for local 
government, Iherc was just one 
other member in tlie place - and he 
was asleep In one of the cavernous 
armchairs so thoughtfully provided 
by the Victorian designers of this 
wonderful palace. _ __ _ . 

Bui, as the news of Michael 
Heselllnc’s resignation came 
through suddenly and everywhere 
Conservative members appeared 
around the photocopier In the refer- 
ence roam, around the tape 
machine In the corridor outside the 
smoking room. They were never 
alone but In clusters of two or three 
or four, discussing one subject only 
- why had Michael done It? 

. For some of them. - those who 
newly came cocky In 1979, or 
tockahoop in 1983, the realization 
was dawning that, hi Robert 
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Men with a future behind them 


Browning’s Immortal line It will be 
“never glad confident morning 
again". (This Is aptly from The Lost 
Leader and Isfollowed In my anthol- 
ogy by The Lost Mistress.) Nor can 
It. The imperious Injunction about 
Cabinet collective responsibility 
handed down today by Mrs That- 
cher came a month too late. 

Now life can never be the same 
again for the Thatcher Govern- 
ment. Her authority (and therefore 
her Government’s for she Is It as no 
Prime Minister, not Churchill nor 
Lloyd George has ever been) has 
been broken as two ministers, and 
many of their supporters, have 
publicly slanged It out for four 
weeks while Downing Street re- 
mained silent and apparently 
powerless: 

I have not felt so cheerful about 
British politics since Nell Klnnock's 
speech to our conference In October 
- and that was an age ago. 


On my desk In the Library Is . a 
1979 volume of Hansard. It fell 
open, by divine providence, not at 
the local government section of the 
Index, but at the page listing “Her 
Majesty’s government formed in 
May 1979”. I started to count. 
Carrington, Foreign Secretary, 
resigned over the Falklands; Fran- 
cis Pym, Foreign Secretary, sacked 
for speaking out of turn about the 
dangers of too large a majority; 
Lord Soames, sacked for wanting to 

S ay civil servants a decent wage; 
Im Prior, who resigned rather 
than he fired from his exile in 
Northern Ireland; Ian Gllmour, 
deputy foreign secretary, sacked 
for not believing In M3. 

Michael Heselline is next on the 
list, then the hapless Humphrey 
Atkin, sacked mercilessly because 
he was uamemorable, expendable, 
ready to take a knighthood In 
consolation; Patrick Jenkln, who 


had to endure months of briefing 
that he was to be sacked by Mrs 
Thatcher’s press officer Bernard 
Ingham; Norman St John Stcvas, 
fired for Irreverence and listening 
to the House of Commons; John 
Noll, crushed by the Falklands; 
David Howell, once Mrs Thatcher’s 
blue-eyed boy, now a young man 
with a great future behind him; 
Mark Carlisle, no great shakes as 
Education Secretary hut a man w ho 
cared, knew what time of day it was 
and who certuinly would nut haie 
left the teachers’ dispute to fester as 
his successor Sir Keith Juseph has 
done: and Angus Muude. I’aymus- 
ter-General with whom we had 
much innocent fun ami who just 
retired. 

Thirteen uf the original J2 huu- 
gone. But of the nine remaining, 
only three are eomnifin mein hers of 
sense and substance - Sir (ie»ffre) 
Howe, Mr John Hilfen and Mr 


Peter Walker. Whitelaw and HsJ 
sham are tri the Lords, Sir K*® 
Joseph Is sut generis, and Ihcutbff 
arc Mr George Younger and I 
Nicholas Edwards. Nothing nowJ 
typifies this Cabinet than I 
second-rate men who domiofltri 
like Mr Nigel Lawson und MrL* 
Urittnii, and the turncoats life#;;' 
Kenneth Baker, ready to stands 
lliclr heads to keep their Job 
The Heselline affair lelli*'" 
other thing however abouljtf ! 
nut often perceived mitsWj^u; 
house. Outside it Is assumt*' 
we are interested in is clteH, 
the greasy pole. AmbidU 
factor and n powerful 
those who say that Mich*a^ 
tine lias been motivated 
mnbilion misunderstand 
nml why people go Into 
Strangely, politicians do ‘ 
tiers tin opposition it Is 
which keep us B°l n R*’ 
emotions, self-respect .jw 

points. It Is the coaJesoMgJ 
forces that causes rf: 

ns Hit) do, and which ijjjgg.- 
lies and its history * &***";■. 
aBd 

The author ii iMboufMPf 0 *^^' 
bum. ; 
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An important 
BBC announcement. 

The first ever fully 
compatible micro series. 


m 




mm 


1086 secs the launch of the BliC Master 
Series. A new generation in the highly popular 
BBC Micro range. 

This series represents a real leap lor ward in 
microcomputing. 

Never before has a new Micro been so 
compatible, or so infinitely adaptable. 

THE MASTER 128. 

The foundation upon which the whole series 
is built. 

Our Master 128 retains all the virtues of the 
present 128K BBC Micro (BBC BASIC, superior 
choice of available software and peripherals). 

Though now it includes the sophistication 
of wordprocessing and spreadsheets ns standard. 

The comprehensive WELCOME package 
contains software to demonstrate every aspect 
of the system, especially its advanced graphics. 

Yet despite its many advances, the price 
remains the same. £4*19 including VAT. 

THE MASTER 512. 

The BBC Micro comes of age. Whilst main- 
taining all the features of the 128, the Master 512 
adds the power of 16-bit computing to the series. 

To bring this power fully under your control. 


the 512 comes equipped with the GEM collection 
which provides an icon-driven, simple and easy- 
to-use environment, as well as a word processor 
and painting package. 

It is also the first BBC Micro to become 
MS-DOS compatible. 

As such, it provides access to a whole new 
range of professional software. 

All for under £1,000. 

THE MASTER ET. 

The BBC Micro is justifiably famous for its 
networking facility within schools. 

We intend to build on this reputation with 
the Master ET. Essentially it is a powerful, custom- 
’milt networking terminal. 

Expensive interfaces and peripherals can be 
shared with other computers. 

Which means it retails at the surprisingly 
low cost of £348.26 excluding VAT. 

Most important of all, you can buy the 
Master ET knowing it will plug straight into 
your existing ECONET network with the option 
of upgrading later. 

THE MASTER TURBO. 

This facility transforms the Master 128 into 


niKPLAi muni run \nn icom cahiiiiI'I.ks aiik avail aalk as uftjo.nal fxthas. 

the fastest micro in its class. 

An average micro benchmark is around 18.88 
seconds. With the Master Turbo weVe clocked up 
a record-breaking 4.67 seconds using BBC BASIC. 

Its speed makes it an extremely efficient 
development tool for the programmer or for 
anyone else with a heavy workload, costing only 
an extra £99 including VAT. 

Though you may prefer it because it lets 
you do two tilings at once. 

The TURBO can free your printer to perform 
one task while you perform another on your 
word processor. 

THE MASTER SC. 

Scientific computing has traditionally been 
an expensive, time-consuming business. 

The 32-bit Master Sc, changes all that, per- 
forming scientific tasks with the flexibility and 
cost-effectiveness of a microcomputer. 

It uses all the important scientific languages 
- ISO PASCAL, FORTRAN 77, C and 32016 
ASSEMBLER as well as BBC BAS[C. 

And should you need any advice after 
purchase, you can rely on our technical support. 

That ends this BBC announcement. 



BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
MASTER SERIES MICROCOMPUTER 


The BBC Master Series, 
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Win some, 
lose some 

Michael Heseliine's resignation has 
sem shock waves through Scotjish 
higher education, not least at Craigie 
College. The college suspects its 
escape from the last round of closures 
was not unrelated to its presence in 
the constituency of Mr George 
Younger, then Secretary of Slate for 
Scotland, now to he Mr Headline's 
replacement at defence. 

But there are always winners and 
losers. Hence joyful erics from 
Napier College, now in the consti- 
tuency of the new Scottish secretary 
Mr Malcolm RifkimJ. Mrs Rifle it id 
used to he on the staff of Napier, 
where rumours arc circulating that 
there is now at least a chance it will be 
tlie new University of Scotland. 

Mrs Rifkiud now works at Edin- 
burgh University. Edinburgh is ex- 
pected to give its wholehearted sup- 
port to (he Scottish Tertiary Educa- 
tion Advisory Council’s proposals 
that the university come under the 
aegis of the Scottish Secretary. Parti- 
cularly as, unlike the Oxford-edu- 
cated Younger, Mr Rifkind acquired 
two degrees there. 


Attack on ‘selfish’ scientists 


hy Peter Aspdon 
'ITie campaign to “Save British Scien- 
ce” is an example of that subject's 
monumental degree of selfishness, Sir 
Geoffrey Elion, Regius professor of 
modern history at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Mid a Historical Association 
conference in London. 

He attacked scientists for over- 
emphasizing their own immediate con- 
cern in the fig In against Government 
fu tiding cuts, and sa id that their selfish- 
ness whs precisely why subjects such as 
history were iinpnrtunt. “It is the only 
subject which makes you grow up and 
lakes you nast adolescence," he said. 

Sir Geoffrey wns addressing a meet- 
ing of historians ut tfic House of Lords 
which was primarily concerned with 
devising its own campaign to prevent 
the subject from dtsappeurtrig from 
school curricula and many institutions 
of higher education. 

He sounded it pessimistic note when 
he said: "The English nation is mil 
really interested in history and we 


should stop pretending that it is - it is 
interested in pageantry, which is a 
completely different tiling.’ 

In his keynote speech, Professoj 
John Roberts, warden of Merton Col- 
lege. Oxford, conceded that teachers 
and lecturers were partly to blame for 
the lack of respect shown for history. 

"We have given an impression of 
remoteness, and some of us have been 
unwilling to present history to as wide 
a public as possible, although it is more 
accessible to the layman than any other 
subject,” he said. 

A society which cave a low priority 
to the leaching of history was one 
which wns “suffused with bad history, 
where the past was perceived as re- 
mote and irrelevant, 1 he said. “With 
no sense of history, there is no sense of 
what is relevant and enduring, and 
there is less chance of understanding 
whv other people think and behnvc 
differently Iroin ourselves. ” 

Professor Roberts said history had u 
vital role to play in (he moral education 


of the nation, which enabled people to 
understand and accept human differ- 
ences. and should be provocative. 

The meeting also discussed histo- 
rians’ forthcoming response to the 
Green Paper, which was condemned 
for its purely rhetorical commitment to 
the humanities. 

Professor Michael Biddiss, of Read- 
ing University, said the response 
would point out the dangers of cutting 
funds to universities while at the same 
time shifting resources from the arts to 
science ana technology. 

He said the positive rhetoric con- 
tained in the urecn Paper was not 
matched by any funding commitments, 
and the recent Government proposals 
on tenure would encourage further 
immobility of history staff. 

The conference chairman. Lord 
Bullock, said historians needed to 
provide evidence of the subject's use- 
fulness in the face ol' growing sceptic- 
ism about the cashable value of a 
liberal arts education. 


r lone i 

education as In politics. Or so H must 
seem io Or Clive Booth, eight days 
director of Oxford Polytechnic. "I 
shore with Mr Michael fleseltinc the 
fact t/int mv both left Government 
service yesterday, “ the former mem- 
ber of It M Inspectorate told a fi infer- 
ence last week. "And 1 hope to he just 
as loyal to the Government us he has 
been . " 


Basic research ‘needs £100m’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

British science will be forced into 
retreat unless the Government finds 
another £100 million a year for basic 
research, according to the Save British 
Science campaign, launched this week. 

And (he group's briefing papers 
warn of n progressive decline of econo- 
mic and socinl standards if tlie money is 
not found. Dr John Mulvcy of Oxford 
University cited government policies 
to increase basic research spending in 
Germany, Prance, Italy, Japan und the 
US In support of the British resear- 
chers' ense. 

The group used subscriptions from 
more (non 1 .*»8N) supporters - drawn 
from universities, jin lyiccl inks and 
research council i'\i,ililis|iiiu‘iiit 
throughout the mutiny - in p.iy tor .i 
half page advertisement in Monday’s 


Times, and they plan to press their case 
with MPs. An early day motion in the 
Commons on Tuesday supporting the 
campaign, tabled by Mr Clement 
Freud, Dr Jeremy Bray, Mr Tam 
Dalycll and Mr Robert Jackson, 
attracted support from MPs of all the 
major parties. 

Mr Jackson, Conservative MP for 
Wantage, said he agreed with much of 
the group’s analysis, nlthough it wns 
also necessary to persuade industry to 
increase its research spending. He hIso 
criticized the proportion of Govern- 
ment research funds - over half- now 
spent on defence, 

Professor Denis Noble of Oxford 
University said a few years ago it 
would have been unthinkable for sci- 
entists to speak nut in this way, “but we 
liavv gradually woken up to the fact 
our usual cluiniid's of communication 
no longer seem to he working”, He 


called the current trend in support for 
British research a collapse in the level 
of support without precedent. 

The group's supporters include 
almost 50 fellows of the Roynl Society, 
among whom are eight Nobel laure- 
ates and seven university vice chancel- 
lors or college presidents. They plan to 
draw on their subscribers' detailed 
knowledge to compile a dossier of lost 
opportunities in science for presenta- 
tion to the new I louse of Lords Select 
Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology inquiry into civil science. 

The Save British Science campaign 
literature claims that the nations which 
seize today's scientific opportunities 
will be leaders in the next phase of 
industrial revolution - Bnd that opting 
out itiny mean relegation to the status 
ut an m a k* r-clwv loping nation. 

Leader, back page 


Redirected 

A poacher and a gamekeeper have 
been laved to Job-swaps at tbe 
Polytechnic of North London. The 
new two-year aaslstanl director 
posts are going to Roger JtaWnson 
- long-term cuddly left member of 
Natfbe’s national executive and no 
sympathizer with the union's har- 
der-faced members at his present 
South Bank Polytechnic or at the 
PNL-andDormaUrvrin, currently 
National Advisory Body principal 
assistant who will doubtless cast an 
eye over the PNI/s previously leas 
than successful NAB returns. 

The departure of ^Jinks’* from 
South Bank win leave the 
polytechnic still more bereft or 
senior staff. This month It lost tts 
director (gone to FNL), Its deputy 
director (gone to Bristol 
Polytechnic) and, at the end oi 
January, Its pro-assistant director 
Chris Price (going to Leeds 
Polytechnic). Au Innocent bysltm 
der at a South Bank event was 
recently warned by a disgruntled 
member of staff: “Don’t stand still 
too long, or they’ll make you an 
assistant director.” 


Entrepreneurial 

hang-up 

Conflict "has bioken out between 
entrepreneurial dons and cost-cut- 
ting administrators at Southampton 
University. The reason: the need to 
reduce ever-increasing phone bills. 

A plan to bar all phones from 
making O-piefix calls between 9am 
and 1pm encountered bitter opposi- 
tion from business-minded 
academics who claimed that all deals 
were sewn up in precisely those 
clear-thinking hours; no uso, 
apparently, m waiting for the post- 
expense account lunen haze to set in 
before clinching that extra £10K 
worth of income. 

The engineers even wrote to the 
vice chancellor saying they’d Tather 
pay their own bills than be so drasti- 
cally disconnected. Finally, the cost- 
cutters had to give way -- all cost 
centres in the university have now 
been left to find their own econo- 
mies. Academic freedom one, Jarratt 
nil. 


Plea for tax 
relief wins ? 
DES support 

Ministers arc softening their altitude 
towards tax concessions for salaried 
staff who undertake continuing educa- 

Slr Keith Joseph. Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, Is said to 
have been impressed by the evidence 
put forward by the Manpower Services 
Commission and the National Econo- 
mic Development Council in their 
joint report “Competence and Com- 
petition'' which highlighted the po~' 
record of Britain compared to W t 
Germany, Japan ana the United 
States. . . 

The Department of Education and 
Science has approached an outside 
agency concerned with continuing pro- 
fessional development to cany out a 
survey of policies and practice in other 
countries over tax concessions. The 
department bas some evidence from 
abroad about tax, loan and grant 
arrangements for employers ana em- 
ployed and about protection against 
poaching between companies follow- 
ing updating training, but it is patchy. 

he new investigation, to be com- 
pleted by April, will be carried out by 
the Planning Exchange in Glasgow 
which has experience of similar sur- 
veys within the European Community , 
and Mr Nett Piercy, a researcher in 
London. It follows an application from 
the Continuing Professional Develop- 
ment in Construction Group which 
represents eight professional bodies. 

The group which was formed to 
spearhead the campaign for greater 
financial support for continuing educa- 
tion for the professions bas won a DES 
grant under the professional, indust- 
rial and commercial updating prog- 
ramme to carry out the investigation. 

“We believe that it is unfair for 
salaried stafE whose employer either 
cannot or will not pay for professional 
updating, time off from work and 
payment of fees to be unable to set 
those costs off against tax as employers 
can set against profits,” said a repre- 
sentative of the group. 

Approaches made to the Treasury 
and Inland Revenue have so far failed. 
But the new survey is a sign that the 
DES is gathering evidence to put a 
more persuasive case next year. 


Boost for 
industry 
exchange 


by Carolyn Dempster 
A £45,0X1 brokerage scheme to L 
secondments of further and.hj^ 
education lecturers to industry litoi 
launched within the next two min', 
by the British Association for G- 
incrcial and Industrial Education 

Tlie scheme will be run as a $ 
project for flic first 18 months as; 
the umbrella of PICKUP, the or 
ramme of professional, industrial i 
commercial updating courses tf 
sored by the Department of Educi 
and Science. 

The rationale behind the initio* 
called the PlCKUP/BACTE Indusn 
Secondments Service, is to facto 
industrial placements for leciurecb 
creating a systematic and co-ordina 
mechanism which provides a poind 
contact for businesses and interna 
lecturers. 

‘Teacher exchanges in industnu 
now a well established feature u& 
education/industry interface »iS 
organizations such as Understand^ 
British Industry and British PetroJeua 
having made ti considerable cootrib 
lion,” said Mr Steve Sharpies, to- 
fonuation services manager for 
BACIE. 

"Curiously however, the same cm- 
not be said of further and 
education, where industrial 
incuts for lecturers are rclatlvetm 
common.” 

Reasons for this rango from dllftcoi- 
ties experienced by lecturers in amof 
ing placements to the lack of a cental 
forum which might serve to cncoungt 
collaboration. The tack of exchanged 
personnel has also served u» perpetu- 
ate the stereotyped views education 
has of industry and vice wns. 

“Much of the criticism ot education 
has been justified,” said BAREtafr, 
tor Mr Basil Murphy. "The eduartif-; 
al world to the outsider has sceoMi 
closed, complacent and rather us> 
society, notably, .JSfipBlJJ- 

„orld 

ut the malhlon#* ■ 
AM* (Hafir and machinery ilm» 
devc-ft «jm lent of its people Uflrfw' 
mi Iroitieakcnui 
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Equal rights 
for those 
left behind 



Sitting sculptor: Leicester Polytechnic lecturer Lee Orton with some 
of his work in the fine art school’s exhibition of staff work which is 
running to the end of this month in a city exhibition hall 


know what they wuni 
anyway.” 

ACIE hones the benefits detw 
from the industry/cducution la** 
•cncrated through the service win 
hreefotd. It should provide lecture^ 
with the opportunity to update aw 
extend their knowledge and skills 01 
to build up new contacts. InstltulW 
will have the opportunity to expW 
what they can offer to industry as w 
us using the secondments to rcvitwi 
staff development schemes, and B 
organizations will benefit by gainu 

ditional manpower resources a» 

access to expertise to addition 
learning more about education. 

The scheme is being suncturea 
three stages. The first six-moiitn pa 
will focus on a marketing und proa 
tion campaign to put the second®! 
on the map. After that, die brotau 
unit will develop and publish fti/ 
lilies and back-up material for <Xf t 
ment he tub and firms to ensure 6 
both :.iJes make die must o/l 
secondment. Third, a four-monii* , 
luuiion uf die scheme, second* 1 ;.', 
institutions and host i< impute 

S aimed. 

St David’s University 
Lampeter, is t«> launch a fjgL 

S 'amine for small \. 

Welsh businesses. Tk ***:„■ ■ ' 
the Welsh Office Giant 
university jriMiiulion in Walts- 81 ,.., 
unable Si David's to lailonu^a 
programmes n» the needs 0 
market. 


Union furious over locked classrooms 


Lecturers at North East London 
Polytechnic are furious at the wuy 
locks have been installed on all class- 
room doors at the main Barking pre- 
cinct. 

The locks appeared ut the beginning 
of the new term without prior consulta- 
tion with staff with the agreement of 
the polytechnic's reclorate “in the 


interest of security and to avoid van- 
dalism”. 

But local leaders of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 


Higher Education suy that in (heir 
experience there has been nothing oii a 
scale to justify such a response 
“Many staff have commented on tlie 
implications of this move for the 
atmosphere of what puiports to he an 
academic institution, ami for repre- 
senting expectations of our students 
from which we would wish to 
ate ourselves.” Nat the braiiih chair- 
man Peter Maiiingley *aid 
Natfhe believes that the effect of the 
locks will be disruptive und nmu- 


It bas not been widely reported 
outside the university world that an 
unusuul und possibly remarkable 
exercise is currently under wuy. The 
huge Universities Superannuation 
Scheme pension fund Is conducting 
an ad vlsnry poll of its contributors to 
ascertain their willingness to bring lit 
automatic pensions for (he widowers 
Of deceased nteiuher.s. T his follows 
Strong pressure from the Association 
or University Teachers and u favour- 
able vote in an AUT ballot some two 
years ago. 

The catch Is that the new benefit 
sought will have to be paid for hy the 
members and, despite strong AUT 
advice to vote in favour of change, the 
outcome nf the vote, and still more 
the final decision by the USS Trustee 
Conipuny, must remain In doubt. 

The USS is a very good pension 
scheme. Like muny others, it pro- 
vides benefits by way or pension, not 
nnly for members but for widows und 
their children. If there Is no widow at 
the time of a memher's dentil, other 
adult dependants may also be paid a 
pension. Presently, widowers can 
quality for pensions but only If they 
are also dependent. When the scheme 
was being constructed, in 1974, 
attempts were made to Incorporate 
equal right* foi^wldowii^awLwldoirv 
« «rrMt,®e mat time; lajatid Revenue 
restrictions prevented this. This pro- 
hibition was lifted Just before the 
scheme was formally htmichcd Inil 
ihr Cover nnu'iit would not permit 

tiI t'.Vr.WMcnilnienl »* dint time. 

The EEC and, to a very limited 
extent, oven our own Government 
.pay lip service to equality between 
the sexes. Dlseri^ " 
milted in retlremen; 
despite parallel anti-discrimination 
provisions in other parts of current 
labour law. After much heart-sear- 
ching, the AUT agreed that there was 
no way in which universities could he 
persuaded to pay the cost nf bringing 
in this particular equalization. Con- 
sequently the cost, umounling to 0.25 
per cent of salary, wifi hove to be met 
by an increase in employee contribu- 
tions. 

This is probably less than the cost 
to a comparable scheme which had 
many more women members. It 
does, however, seem a lot compared 
with recent actuarial estimates mode 
public In a more general campaign 
backed by the equal opportunities 
lobby. This Is because the USS 
proposal would have Immediate 
effect for current contributors to the 
scheme and would relate to past 
service. The cost of widows’ pensions 
Is already met by the main USS 
scheme and Is not recorded as a 
separate Item. All contribute. 
Whether married or not. 

Unfortunately , correcting this par- 
ticular discrimination exposes more 
obviously the discrimination against 
the unmarried, especially those with- 
out other dependants who will be 
asked to shoulder u further financial 
burden without any expectation of 
personal reward. 

When the ballot closes at the end of 
January, It will be of great interest to 
see whether members by their vote 
will seek to draw the line at the 
present unequal slate or whether 
there will be encouragement to fur- 
ther moves towards guaranteed be- 
nefits for any nominated beneficiary, 
as some unions already advocate. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, there 

and non-dlscrlminatory payment of 
survivors’ benefits only to depen- 
dants, Irrespective of sex. 


Closure plans condemned 


by Olga Wujins 
Scottish Correspondent 

One uf the likely victims of propovals 
to axe three of Scotland's seven col- 
leges nf education this week mounted 
its counter-attack, condemning the 
plan as bewildering and illogical. 

Dunfermline College of Physical 
Education, considered to he nmong 
those at risk if the Government sup- 
ports the Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council proposals, has sent 
confidential briefing notes to all Scot- 
tish MPs in advance of the Scottish 
Grand Committee debate on the 
STEAC report in Edinburgh on 
Monday. 

The council has warned the Scottish 
Education Department to reduce the 
number uf education colleges as soon 
as possible, and has criticized present 
surplus accommodation - 

But Dunfermline says the STEAC 
report follows earlier criticisms by the 
Auditor and Comptroller General that 
there are no reliable figures fur college 


wasting . and is worried thaj 
h.,-. hi-cn uUn of 
health .tml safety. 

ft .s particularly 
possibility of access to 
tie I a veil in an enicrgcncj.«0 

m K ivu.uii.on, ana 
for classes Mocking coiTidOR , tf . , 
cdy technic said th 

io j. , tt&ftj t he author is assistant general secretary 

equipment including " byari.v ofiheAssodatjonqflJolversityTeqchen 
and had bean caliea »» /„ ; :■ .. . . 
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The no 
needed If 


Geoffrey Talbot 


c-ipai ity. with i lie SLD now iiiuki tak- 
ing a survey on this 

"It is impossible io understand lmw 
decisioiiscan he made about tin- fuiure 
of the college oT education seilnl, or 
indeed the future of particular institu- 
tions, without arcur.iic and up-to-date 
figures on colleges' student capacity." 
says the Dunfermline paper. 

It also attacks SI'EAC s suggestion 
that only four colleges arc needed, 
pointing nut that the present seven 
institutions range from 2,500 students 
to 500. 

Dunfermline claims that STEAC" 5 
projections of “something over 5, Wifi" 
pre-service students in tnc education 
colleges in the next decade is unreli- 
able, and could be an underestimate by 
more than 2,000, given projections in 
the Comptroller and Auditor Gener- 
al's report. 

The college adds that while it would 
be inappropriate to challenge 
STE AC’s conclusions about increasing 
demand for higher education, it is 
dangerous to place too great a reliance 


mi birec.iits. Jl points «ml that in VtTl, 
the Si:l» forecast the t-md college nf 
education population in I’ltf'ttH at 
11,41*1, win: tens the nmst recent esti- 
mate is 5 t 3i)rt. 

Dunfermline- lias the second highest 
uroi cost for students in the education 
college- sector, O.Uh't, according l« • the 
ST E AC report. Bui Dunfermline 
stresses that the report itself warns that 
such figures "should he interpreted 
with great care”. 

Specialist training inevitably leads to 
higher unit costs, it adds, pointing out 
that ns well &s offering u Ubu in 
physical education, it runs both BA 
anu diploma courses iu recreation and 
leisure, a diploma in sports coaching, 
and certificates in outdoor pursuits. 

Dunfermline praises STEAC’s view 
that higher education contributes tn 
Scotland’s economic prosperity, but 
says it is “suiprising and regrettable" 
that while it gives particular priority tu 
science and technology, it overlooks 
the importance of leisure, recreation 
and tourism. 



Salford seeks IT recruits 


Bryan Nicholson: “Party politics can 
hardly be a factor.” 

Teachers 
urged to 

promote YTS 

IO eouaittv between i Teachers have been urged by Man- 
'UnbutioiL fe P ower Services Commission chaiminn 

J.I ,1 NHH-r" tr find mu mnrr , _ 

. ...... . 

training Scheme mid promote its post- 
live aspects to pupils. 

“The impression that school pupils 
get of YTS is invariably coloured by 
the opinions - and sometimes the 
prejudices - of their teachers," he tuld 
representatives on a Department of 
Education und Science short course in 
Roehampton. 

Teachers who were still living in the 
world of the Youth Opportunity Prog- 
rammes should come to grips with the 
fact that youth training was about to 
come of age in Britain. One of the key 
aspects ofthe new two-year scheme to 
be introduced in April was that the 
Government would henceforth view 
the YTS as o permanent feature of 
vocational education and training. 

In addition, all trainees would cither 
be able to obtain or work towards 
achieving a recognized vocational 
qualification as opposed to the figure 
of 49 per cent who currently get a 
qualification upon completion ot the 
one-year course. 

This would, in time, lead to a 
situation in which youth training was 
regarded as a normal part of national 
life for all lb and 1 /-year-olds who 
chose not to slay within the formal 
education system. Mr Nicholson said. 

The success of the scheme depended 
not so much on the Government or the 
MSC, us on employers, young people 
and their parents and teachers. The 
potential damage (hut could be caused 
by teachers who udopted an ill-in- 
formed anti- YTS stance was therefore 
enormous. 

"The reasons for their anti- YTS 
stance are many and varied," Mr 
Nicholson said. “But pure party poli- 
tics can hardly be a factor when you 
consider that the opposition parties' 
policies bless the concept, suggesting 
that they are hardly likely to scrap the 
scheme if they come to power. 

"! suspect it is ignorance and pre- 
judice, rather than politics or any sort 
of malice, that is the biggest cause, and 
I urge all teachers who aren’t sure of 
the Tacts about youth training to find 
them out.’’ 

About 360,000 young people went 
through the one-year YTS in 1985 with 
about two-thirds. progressing, to jobs.. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Salford University is Imindiing 11 re- 
cruitment campaign for students with- 
out science A levels for its new in- 
formation Technology Institute, In lie 
opened this October. 

Plans for the IT centre, developed 
jointly by the university, the National 
Computing Centre and industry, were 
activated when Sttlford was allocated 
£1.4 million from the second round of 
awards under the Government's 
scheme to boost engineering and tech- 
nology in higher education. 

This award will go along with uni- 
versity funds to pay for a new IT 
building and core staff. Companies 
already pledged 10 help with t|ie real of . 
the staff needed or donate equipment 


iucluife British (ins, British Nuclear 
Fuels, (.'Al 1 , Digital, E'er rat id, GEC, 
IBM, K.T ami Unipart. 

The institute's director will he Mr 
John Lnr mouth, now director of a 
computer research unit nt Salford. He 
believes students do not need maths or 
physics to succeed in information tech- 
nology, although prospective entrants 
will have to take an aptitude test in 
Logical analysis. The university hopes 
to attract a nigh proportion of women 
students, ana to help students with 
foreign language A levels to take up 
technical language work. 

The first year's intake of 55 students 
will be able to choose between special- 
ized streams in husincss systems or 
software technology. Both streams will 
Include work experience outside the 
university. 


More jobs 
for poly 
graduates 


by Karen Gold 

Employment is up for polytechnic’ 
graduates, according tu the (iilcst fi- 
gures from the G nominee of Directors 
of Polytechnic?,. But there arc wide 
disparities between graduates in diffe- 
rent subjects. 

Of polytechnic 1984 graduates, 55.6 
per cent went into permanent jobs in 
the United Kingdom, compared with 
51.1 per cent of 1983 graduates, the 
LDP says. That rise masks a large 
number of additional jobs gained, 
since the number of poly graduates in 
int nie' 


(984 was (1.8 per cent 
1983. 


tighcr than in 


The percentage <■( 1984 graduates 
who were unemployed at the end uf 
the year - 13.6 ncr cent - was also 
lower than in 1983, when it was 14.8 
per cent. A slightly higher proportion 
of mule graduates were in full-time 
permanent jobs - 57 rer cent - com- 
pared with women - 54 per cent. But 
fractionally fewer women were unem- 
ployed - 13.3 per cent compared with 
13.7 per cent of men. 

The proportions vary hugely be- 
tween subjects , however, (iruuuiites in 
building, man age ment and science 
almost all go into full time permanent 
employment (85 per cent). 

But almost 27 per cent of 1984 art 
graduates were unemployed at the end 
of the year, and 25 per cent of 
graduates in arts and humanities sub- 
jects. 

In sociology und other social studies, 
22 pcT cent of student-, were also 
unemployed at that Mage. Eighteen 
per cent of languages students were 
unemployed. 

First destinations of polytechnic stu- 
dents qualifying in 1984, published by 
CDP at £ft!50, available from CDF, 
309 Regent Street. London W1 R 7PE. 


MICROCHIP DESIGN FOR BEGINNERS 


PACK 

STARTERS 




Qudos are offering a complete 
package which allows siudenls 
to design, simulate and layout 
semi-custom microchips using 
gale arrays, within the disciplines 
necessary in today's competitive 
industrial environments. 

The software package includes 
a simulator which lakes Into 
account tracking delays, a layout 
editor for manual routing of 
gales and a checking program In 
ensure correct use of gates and 
Internal connections. Tutorial 
examples help siudenls to 
become familiar with !be process, 
prior lo generating Iheir own 
layouts with the help of our 
comprehensive design manual. 







price per design. Once evaluated 
and proven, low volume chip 
production is available lo meet 
specific course requirements.- 

For departments wilh networked 
computer systems, a special pack- 
age is available which includes a 
multi user licence and free 
prototyping ol your first design. 


For further information about 
Qudos in Education, complete 
the coupon or ting (0223) 802333. ■ 

Qudos Lid., 

Cambridge Science Park, 

Milton Road, Cambridge CB4 4FD. 
Tel: (0223) 862333 


;Kemi 

BBC Model B Micro * 6502 second 
processor * Disc Storage 
* Colour monitor (preferred) 


A major part ol the Qudos in 
Education package is the low 
cost fabrication of student chip 
designs. Our special ‘Silicon 
Bus’ seivice for (eachfng allows 
several layouts to be implemented 
on one wafer, using revolutionary, 
computer controlled Electron 
Beam technology (o achieve an 
exceptiop^lty low manufacturing 


To: Qudos Ltd., Cambridge Science Park, Millon Road, Cambridge CB4 4FD. 

Please send further information on Qudos 

microchip design packages □ 

Qudos 'Silicon Bus' Service O 

NAME 


DEPARTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY/POLY . 
ADDRESS 




TEL 
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Germans support joint approach on CERN 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

West Germany seems likely to support 
Britain's proposal that art international 
committee Iw set up to look at (he 
hit lire operation nf the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research 
(CERN) in Geneva. 

An official with the federal ministry 
for research ami technology said in 
Bonn last week that there had Keen a 
“positive response" to the proposal to 
set up such a commit ice when it was 
put forward by the under secretary of 
slate far higher education and science, 
Mr George Walden, during a visit ro 
the German capital at the beginning of 
December. 


In contrast, the Trench government 
says that it feels that if such a commit- 
tee were established, it should he on 
the initiative of CEKN's governing 
council - on which all 14 of rhe 
organization's men i her countries arc 
already represented at government 
level rather than n few individual 
countries. 

Mr Walden's proposal lias been put 
forward as a way of avoiding the 


political backlash within Europe's sci- 
entific community that could result 
from Britain deciding to push through 
unilaterally with the recommendation 
uf last year's review committee, 
chaired by Sir John Kendrew, that it 
should reduce its CERN contribution 
by 25 per cent from 1991, 

The implication of this recom- 
mendation was that other countries 
should consider following the same 
path, since contributions arc assessed 
according to a fixed formula. The 
Kendrew committee claimed that (he 
resulting decrease in CERN's budget 
represented an “attainable adjust- 
ment ”, even if it meant reducing the 
pace of future developments after the 
completion uf the first phase of the 
large electron positron (LEI*) collider 
in 1989. However, so fur no other 
government has given its public sup- 
port for this proposal, partly because 
uf the critical reaction it lias already 
received from large sectors of the 
physics community. 

west Germany’s response (o the 
suggestion of a new joint committee to 
examine the question of CERN's fu- 



Gcorge Walden: positive 
response 

ture, which hns been confirmed by 
British officials, is piirficutarly signifi- 
cant in view of the fact I lint it is the 
largest single contributor to the orga- 
nization's budget. Bonn currently pro- 
vides 25 per cent - the maximum for 
any one member - of CERN's annual 
cost of about £240 million, compared 
to Britain's annual contribution of £38 
million last year, 17 per cent of the 
total. 


A close look at the opportunities for 
reducing the size of its overall commit- 
ment to high energy physics, currently 
the highest of any western nation when 
measured as a percentage of the gross 
national product , would come at a time 
when the German government is 
already reassessing the overall dis- 
tribution of its research budget. 

In particular, officials point out that 
there is currently strong political press- 
ure to increase spending on a variety of 
new space projects - such ns the 
French space mini-shuttle Hermes and 
the European contribution to the US 
space station - at the same time as the 
finance ministry is maintaining its 
fierce objection to any overall increase 
in public spending on research and 
development. 

The officials say that Germany 
would probably be favourable to a 
joint independent review of CERN 
providing that it looked not merely at 


the possibilities for cutting the cost of 
the laboratory, the main concern of 
Britain at the present time, but also in 
a more positive sense at the possibili- 
ties for future developments. They ndd 


Women’s victory 


New video disc records 
are a hit with archivists 


from VVilfijiui Norris 

WASHINGTON 

After L-i^iit years of Jiiieuhun. die 
University uf Rhode Island luis at Inst 
reached ,i .settlement in its dispute with 
diXi present and funnel ieiiiaie iitriu- 
bers o! facility . 

The women, ulin had .iivii'cd the 
university id sex discrimination, have 
agreed to drop the ease in return for 
payment totalling $1.24 milliuii. 

The real winners, however, nre the 
lawyers. 'The university is estimated to 
have spent over $1 million on legal fees 
since the action began In 1977, and 
almost half tho women’s settlement Is 
to be set aside to defray some of their 
litigation costs. The balance will pre- 
sumably Hfcve to be met from their 
share of the remaining $623,251) - 
which works out at an average of 
$2, (XXI apiece. There is unlikely to be 
much change. 

"it’s a wonderful thing to have this 
sultlcd," said J. Morton Briggs, presi- 
dent of the campus chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. “It’s absurd to have fought 
for so long." 

Last April a federal judge Issued a 
299-page opinion, concluding that the 


university had discriminated against 
.some nf the women on the basis or sex 
wfii'i) ii assigned them their original 
tanks ami Marling >u|jirie.s. He criti- 
cized Rhode Island fur ;nt atlilinlc nf 
"M tidied indifference'' and lot it <lc- 
e.uli > <if"liigli level f«n»i -dragging" over 
uffuDinriiv jcfimi. 

in .lime, the miiic judge issued air 
injunction, ordering the uiiiveisiiv lu 
have the approval of its affirmative 
action officer and the campus chapter 
of the AAUP before offering a faculty 
position to any candidate, mule or 
fcmulc. . .. .... ■: ... . .i 

Douglas M. Rosie,' assistant vleo I 
president for academic affairs at 
Rhode Island, commented stiffly that 
the settlement did not represent an 
admission of liability on the part of the 
university. "People just sal down ami 
figured out whnt the cost to the 
university would be to continue the 
litigation,” he said. “The point of no 
return had been reached. 

The settlement still 1ms to be 
approved at a court hearing next 
month. If It goes through, (hose 
women who qualify for awards will get 
their money within a year. Provided, 
that is, that there is anything left after 
the lawyers have taken their fees. 


Haiti radio station reopens 


by Patricia Smith 

The Haitian Catholic Radio Soleil 
which was closed down at the begin- 
ning of December for reporting the 
deaths of four students is now back on 
the air. 

TheBtudents had been taking part in 
a protest in the town of Gonaives, 152 
km north-west of Port-au-Prince, on 
November 28, when they were shot by 
police. Fourteen other participants In 


the demonstration, which was against 
poor living conditions and negligible 
employment prospects, were 
wounded. 

According to official Haitian 
sources. Radio Soleil was ordered to 
close temporarily, since it was broad- 
casting news which would "excite and 
alnnn the people". In fact, it does not 
appear to have reported the demon- 
strations as such, but only condemned 
the "murder” of students in Gonaives. 


A solution to the problem of fading 
microfilm, tuui the boredom of sear- 
ching through it reel by red. lias been 
found u( the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington DC. 

Scientists at the Smithsonian's 
National Air and Space Museum have 
perfected a met hod of storing accurate 
icpnnlucfiiMiK nf fragile archival ma- 
terial mi videodiscs, and archivisis 
wot Id-wide .lie showing a keen in- 
terest. riiere lisiw already been en- 
quiries ft mu (he British Museum and 
(lie Vatican. 

Work on (he project, known ns the 
System for Digital Display, began In 
iy83when tfib 3 ttfcdbr pi tuoMutautal' , 

Walter i. Boynp, bdgaji Ipoklnh fotf g.'. 
, more effective storage mediant thaft ■ 
microfilm for Its collection of artefacts, 
documents and research papers. These 
include the Wright Brothers’ drawings 
and personal pnpers. 

A computer program for transfer- 
ring the million nr so photographs In 
the museum’s library on to videodiscs 
hod already been developed, but a 
different process was needed for docu- 
ments, drawings, and three-dimen- 
sional artefacts. It also had to use 
inexpensive "off the shelf equipment 
and software. 

The job was given to the Advanced 
Projects Division at the Air and Space 
Museum, headed by Heman Olano. 
They came up with a process called 
"digital scanning”, in which a special 
digitizing camera is focused on a page 
and translates the black, white and 
grey of (he printing into a series of 
on-off signals which the computer con 
read. Tne page is stored on a "bit- 
map” format - a mosaic pattern analo- 
gous to the tiny dots which make up a 
television picture. 

Computer software then takes over 

I and transforms this raw pictorial data 
into a fully-indexed archive. First, the 
lest is translated from a random set of 
shapes into the letters of the alphabet, 


through a process culled "optical char- 
acter recognition." The software can 
recognize virtually any type style, and 
can probably be developed to handle 
hnnuwritten text. 

Thnusunds of pages can be stored on 
n single videodisc. The (cam have 
estimated that it would take n typist 
working nt ‘XI words a minute for an 

••i/ilit !»■ *m dav lo wan to (ill a single 
side. Anil within ill tee veals the team 
are predieting that the capacity of discs 
will be increased hy a factor* uf 4(1 

Indexing is done with remarkable 
speed. “Wo started running a 700-pngo 

To read the videodisc, on inexpen- 
sive player (« hooked up uz a personal 
computer. The required page enn be 
found in u matter of seconds, nnd an 
exact copy printed. It is also possible to 
enlarge tne image for greater detail. 

Because documents stored by the 
new system only have to be handled 
once, wear and tear is drastically 
reduced. A number of museums and 
libraries have already offered to lend 
their public and private collections to 
the Air and Space Museum for storage 
on videodisc. Library technicians are 
now capturing more than l .IJfiO pages n 
day. 

The system is completely portable, 
and is currently being used at the 
Alabama Space and Rocket Center in 
Huntsville, where the papers of Werh- 
ner von Braun are housed. These and 
many other historic documents will 
now become more readily available to 
researchers, for the sturdy videodiscs 
can easily be copied and sent anywhere 
hy post. 

Other predicted uses ' include the 
detection of forgeries through the 
capacity to enhance the image, and the 
creation of a high- resolution colour 
inventory of works of tut. 


Historians press for lifting of censorship 


:R ; ii:"-;.! 


The withdrawal from publication of 
wartime memoirs, and the reaction of 
some politicians to the appearance of 
diaries kept by a postwar president, 
have highlighted the problem of free- 
dom of expression in Finland, and its 
bearing on academic research. 

The censored book is (he second 
volume of memoirs by Mr Hans Metz- 

? cr, the Nazi Germany press attache in 
lelsinki during World War II. The 
first volume, published in 1984, is an 
unrepentant and rather bombastic 
account of the period until June 1941 - 
including the 1939-40 winter war when 
Finland, assigned to the Soviet sphere 
by the Ribbentrap-Molotov non- 
aggression pact, gallantly resisted the 
Rea Army. 

The second volume - Political Co- 
Belligerence, stretching until 1944, be- 
gins with Finland siding with Hitler in 
nis attack on Russia. To a large extent 
the Finns were victims of circumstance • 


but some of them harboured hopes not 
only of revenge but of expanding their 
territory eastward. Urho Kekkonen, 
president from 1956 to 1982, did much 
to destroy the myth that Finland 
simply drifted into war. 

Now 85, Kekkonen is no longer 
aware of the world around him. But his 
surviving twin son Matti has taken 
steps to stop Olava. the country’s 
second largest book publisher, Grom 
issuing Political Co- Belligerence when 
it was already on the presses. Invoking 
a copyright clause, the son has refused 
permission for quotation from his 
father's polemics of the time, which 
were written under a pseudonym. 

Matti Kekkonen has accused author 
Metzger of “arrogance, guile and 
arbitrariness”. The real reason for his 
action may be that the relevant pas- 
sages chosen by Metzger cover rhe 
early period of the 1941-44 war when 
' Ur bo Kekkonen, in the words of a 


political opponent, was a "penetrating 
war propagandist". It was in autumn 
1943 that Kekkonen, then a govern- 
ment minister, first aired his own views 
on extricating Finland from the war. 
Superficially it was a volte-face, 
though, as one of his biographers has 
written, there were two Kekkonens - 
the anonymous columnist who pre- 
dicted a successful outcome to the 
fighting, and the statesman who be- 
lieved the battle against the USSR was 
lost. 

For historians the implications of the 
publishing ban are grave. Not only 
could Metzger, in his peculiar way, be 
a useful source for future scholars but 
there is unease that Otava did not fight 
the copyright issue in the courts. As 
things are, researchers have been ham- 
pered by a 1984 government decision 
extending the secrecy of foreign policy 
documents from 40 to 50 years on the 
grounds that officials should be able to 


control the publication of such papers, 
and that relations with foreign powers 
should not be jeopardized. 

The authorities' claim that excep- 
tions could be made in the case uf 
trusted researchers looks unconvinc- 
ing. One eminent Finnish historian has 
had to visit Britain to obtain informa- 
tion because he was denied access to 
the Finnish state archive. 

The core of the problem, once 
again, is freedom of expression in ;i 
small democracy bordering the world's 
mightiest totalitarian state and the was 
in which politicians ami cisil servant's 
decide when publication could pre- 
judice the “national interest" 

The practice of sclf-icnsoisliij> 
reached its height - nr nadir - during 
the presidency uf Kekkonen. wl»i- 
exerted subtle pressure on the mrdt.i 
to prevent publication of diaries kept 
by his predecessor, Juho Kusti Paasiki- 
vt (president from 1916 to \ f j s 4.) 


that they feel it would be important), 
a number of high energy physicist 
be members of u joint review conn 
tec, although these should now^ 
sarily he in the majority. 

The French minister for reiegj 
and technology, M Hubert Com 
said in uu interview Inst week tl. 
France was less cntluisiustic than{* 
many about Mr Walden's propok 
which the two ministers had ^ 
discussed in Paris. France is the uo 
largest contributor to CERN's but 
providing 21 per cent of the total 

M Cunen pointed out that CE 
itself has already set up its own inlet 
committee, chaired by the N 4 
Laureate Carlo Rubbin, to look ui 
lone-term options. 

However. France’s lukewarm s 
tude towards the setting up ofi 
committee which could eventually 
commend a reduction in CEtLVi 
budget is felt by some British olfaj 
to be understandable in view of 4 < 
imminent elections in which the car 
rent government is seeking to enipb 
size its commitment to Eurcpeai 
cooperation in all fields of nstm. 

Nordic 

blueprint 

welcomed 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Nordic univei sines :uk\ rcNcardrcn 
will have more than a passing 
in a blueprint that could pare the way 
(or more cooperation their , 
region, and stronger links wtriimuo 
Europe. 

The six-point document has bw 
produced by n group of 10 induslrid- 

' Calling for funds for imluslii** 
vcIo|ijik-ji( risk capital tor sOiSfi 
firms, an all-Nordic centre for b 
formation technology, belief road aw 
rail links with more coniincnliil com- 
tries, a Nordic culture festival undiK* 
jobs Tor the young, the Gyllcnhwnnai 
plun is not concerned with hista 
education us such. However, It wM 
implemented, act as a catalyst for 
research and scholarship throughout 
the region. 

Unveiling his group’s findings hj 
Helsinki, Mr Gyllenhammnr touched 
on the special problems of Nordic 
universities: "They do not have the 
resources to compete io this world. 
Therefore they must specialize . 

Already an encouraging number oi 
companies and trade unions in me 
Nordic countries have pledged wrei- 
tlons to the GylleoJiam.mar plan- Nor- 
dic prime ministers -“three oi Ihto 
Conservative, two Social Dcmocni- 
by and large wclo unci I the blueprints 
a 'meeting in (he Furnish capital. 

The prune ministers stressed tba 
countries' ommiiliirent to the Eurtfc 
advanced technology initiative (t 
cause it could promote the interests;: 
small and medium-sized firms —and* 
object was non-military. 

In Copenhagen several weeb«*“* 
lier delegates at a scientific oanfe*** 
organized by the Nordic of,- 
ministers had endorsed the ncwoiwrt 
Danish minister of education,.' ! 
Bertel Haardcr. that the Noriks* 
hud become Um small to !&& ■ 
scientific research on its OUT ^ 

Hie umil'iiied population ol L . 
Nordic countries is only fialfp® 
England am! great distances iHP** 1 
cross-fertilization of ideas. . ^ 

The rector of Uppsala 
Sweden. Professor Martin H 
Ins urged that "true inlenitili 0 ®"^ 
sliould mark scholarship in thcrep^ 

I fe believes a boost shnufd be : 
fields smh as rn ic rob iujogy, i» 
the Nordic countries aresttfljjj-.'lj. 
advocates courses at which ■(. 
■ml researchers would bcdra^^i, 
Iv from tlic Nordic region ana in* .■ 

lo eradicate wasteful ffopj JJJf- 
the Vordic countries arc 
tire costs of more research pWJ fy 

equipment ... . . -'.V fr: 
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overseas news 


Row over Call for Asian awareness 

/tivrg ]| tt*! frill from Geoff Mnslen estimated 25U.MM young foreigners, mw Australian i 

LI V II JL MELBOURNE mostly from Asia, bud Studied lure luges of eilUL'iiiim 

O “ rhe presence of Asian students in Asian laitwiiaguN, 

C The Australian minister for education. Australian institutions at _ various levels luv.\ 

TJlllllTc Senator Susan Ryun. has culled for lias enriched the educational environ- In mioii cases 

AfCnnr i%u luiuciiinti intiiui- men!. Senator Rvan said. Apart iiLliial decline ill l 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

The United States education depart- 
ment is under heavy fire for failing lo 
enforce civil rights laws forbidding 
discrimination ng.iinsi blacks, women 
and the handicapped, in universities 
and schools. 

An investigation by a congressional 
.subcommittee eouncludcs that the de- 
partment's * Jffiee for Civil Rights has, 
under the Kctig.ni jdinimstruriun. 
‘Tailed !■> •■Lliiin o»mplrlc cnlotw- 
incnl remedies in cases where serious 
violations of die law were found” 

Of 2,000 eivil rights violations in 
colleges and school districts since I’res- 
idcnl Reagan came to office, the 
committee found that administrative 
nctinn Imd been taken nit ;i mere 26, 
and only 24 had been referred to the 
justice department for enforce me nt. 
Of those, 16 had still not been re- 
viewed after more than two years, five 
had been returned to the Office for 
Civil Rights, one was lied up by a 
pending lawsuit, and two had been 
resolved by consent. 

This is in spile of the fact that the 
department was ordered by a federal 
court in 1983 to act within a strict 
timescale on civil rights complaints. It 
Is supposed to complete investigations 
within 9U days, finish settlement nego- 
tiations in a'furthcr 90 days, and lake 
enforcement action if necessary within 
the next 30 days. 

Tile investigation, which lasted for a 
year, also revealed that, Office fpr. 

C2lvitRlght*hadJffrtt>rad tho findings or • 

’ '{is own quality assurance staff, and 
instead of acting on their recom- 
mendations had disbanded the unit. Ii 
was relying on "good faith” efl or is to 
, K -- •*" m,. u »i tfiscri mi nation, rather 
inHfl lllenrurinn I , net fnrmmiCO. 

The head of the Office for Civil 
Rights, Harry M. Singleton, resigned 
on the day before tne report was 
issued, though hMftttto tLthat the two 
events were connected! 
the committee’s criticisms as “a lot of 
nonsense”. There has been no official 
comment from the education depart- 
ment. 

Mr Singleton, himself a black, had a 
rough time during the committee hear- 
ings and was accused by the chuirman. 
Representative Ted Weiss, of lying 
under oath. He retorted by chnrging 
Mr Weiss with "nitpicking the issue* 
and conducting a witch-hunt. 

The new chief has yet to be appoin- 
ted, but is likely to be Barbara Lemcr, 
a psychologist, luwycr and consultant 
from Princeton. 


Pidgin English 
criticized in Ghana 

Pidgin English on campus is causing 
considerable worry to Ghanaian edu- 
cationists, according to the Accra 
newspaper, The Echo. The trend, j 
which began simply as a fashion among 
students Is now becoming the lingua 
franca of youth, it claims. 

Although cult languages occur in 
many parts of the world, there is no 
other case The Echo said, where the 
future leaders of the country talk n 
“mixture in which all the lenses arc 
thrown to the wind, and words are 
picked from far and wide, making no 
sense to the listener". The Ministry of 
Education and the Ghanaian educa- 
tion service should take stem measures 
against the trend, the paper urges. 


from Geoff Mnslen 

MELBOURNE 

The Australian minister for cditciiiiun. 
Senator Susan Ryan, has culled fur 
greater efforts by education institu- 
tions to enable Australians to become 
proficient in Asian languages and to 
obtain a detailed knowledge of Asian 
culture, history and economies. 

Senator Ryan told un inaugural 
conference of people interested in 
Asia at the Australian National Uni- 
versity that they had a key role to play 
in improving community attitudes and 
perceptions so that tire iiiiiwriance of 
Asian studies was realised. 

Despite a long period of discrimina- 
tory immigration policies, education 
had been one of the important coun- 
tctviiiliug influences affecting Austra- 
lia’s relationship with its Asian neigh- 
Units, Senator Ryan told the omlir- 
eiiLe. 

'lire- nvc i seas student programme 
bail been :■ most successful example ot 
educational cooperation, helping to 
foster positive perceptions of Auslialia 
in many parts of Asia. ( Iversons stu- 
dents Imd been coining to Australia to 
study since 1904 and in that time an 


estimated 25D.IHKI young foreigners, 
mostly from Asia. Imd studied litre 

-The presence of Asian students in 
Australian institutions at .various levels 
lias enriched the educational environ- 
ment.'' Senator Ryan said. “Apart 
from bringing about a greater aware- 
ness of the cultures from which thev 
crmic. overseas students have chal- 
lenged some of the assumptions under- 
lying Australian culture in it way tliar 
has stimulated intellectual growth”. 

Yet despite the growing awareness 
throughout the Australian community 
of the' importance of Asia to Austra- 
lia’s future, and despite the fact that 
Australian students now have miis.li 
belter opportunities to study Asian 
languages and cultures, there has not 
been any corresponding increase in 
students including an Asian compo- 
nent in their educational aims. 

At primary ami secondary level, 
Indonesian, lire most popular Asian 
l.ingUiit'c is Miulieil by less lliail I per 
cent of students 'l his compares with 
between 4 and K percent for the most 
popular European languages. Less 
than 4 per cent of secondary students 
in their final year take one of lire main 
Asian languages nnd. similarly, while 
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Cray twins nit 
California 


For those impressed by sucli statis- 
tics, the University of California's 
national laboratory at Los Alamos 
has just come oul with a mind- 
boggling boast about the capacity of 
its two new supercomputers. It 
claims that in a single day the six-ton 
monsters can perform more calcula- 
tions than all mankind did before 
1970. 

Just how the public relations de- 

E ailment managed to verify this fact 
not altogether clear. Nor ls the 
benefit to be gained by the human 
race from doing so many sums so 
quickly. The principal uses to which 
they are being put are the design of 
nuclear weapons, “star wars re- 
search, oud nuclear reactor accidents . 
simulations. To be fair, they are also 
employed on astrophysics, biology 
research, and weather forecasting. 

Los Alamos now has almost 20 per 
cent of the 100 supercomputers in use 
worldwide. The first began opera- 
tions almost 10 years ago and the two 
latest Cray XMP/48 have just been 
added at a cost of $35 million. 

One more statistic: the two new 
supercomputers each contain 
170,000 pieces of wire which, placed 
end to end, would stretch 65 miles. It 
doesn’t seem much to encompass a 
few millenla of human endeavour. 


Greene refuses Warsaw 


Poland’s international congress of in- 
tellectuals for peace which opened 
yesterday seems liable to become a 
Tl major non-event" according to un- 
official Warsaw sources. 

Intended originally as a gathering of 
top scholars and literary figures of 
Nobel laureate stature, the congress 
has instead become distinguished by 
the large number of eminent persons 
who have declined their invitation. 

Authors Graham Greene amfKurt’ 


Vonnegut are reportedly among those 
who were unwilling to attend. 

The congress of intellectuals is 
intended to show the world that 
“normalization” of Polish intellec- 
tual life has taken place. But- the 
participants wilt have little opportunity 
to make contact with (he Polish intel- 
lectual community. They will be 
housed, at the expense ot the Polish 
government, in the Victoria Hotel in 
Warsaw, and the congress meetings 
will take fya# flfco iti'YUfe l hc*ff. ,, 7 r " 


most Australian universities and col- 
lege, of cihiLMiinti offer one nr more I 
Avian laiicnaue*. enrulinenis remain | 
low. 

In sonic cases there has been an 
iiLituil decline in tertiary siudcni num- 
bers Except for Japanese, relatively 
few students continue their tertiary 
studies beyond their first year of 
language study so they gain little 
usable knowledge. 

Senator Ryan told the conference 
that the Australian government had 
recently set up a working party to 
investigate the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an Asian Studies Council. She 
said there was a strong case fur a body 
to iic i as a “ broker" between the 
business community, rhe labour mar- 
ket, and governments on the one hand, 
>md the education sector on the other. 

Senator Ryan urged delegates in- 
volved in curriculum development to 
provide programmes which were re- 
levant, interesting and ailrnclive to 
poieutial students. She said that until 
students were convinced llm! their 
ef foils to heroine proficient in Asian 
languages were market able it was 
probable that student numbers in these 
subjects would remain marginal. 


Whites now 
minority at 
Berkeley 

from David Walker 

BERKELEY 
For the first time, white students arc in 
the minority among those who siancd 
undergraduate degree courses at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
this term. 

Students classified by the university 
os white Caucasians formed 47.9 per 
cent of first -year undergraduates. 
Whites still form the largest single 
ethnic group: with student classified as 
Asian the second largest with just 
under 27 per cent ot the autumn 
enrolment. The Asian group includes 
stuile nts of Chinese origin and des- 
cent. 

Hispjnics, now the largest ethnic 
group in California after whites, 
formed over 10 ner cent of Berkeley’s 
enrol uieiil with til neks making up just 
under 8 per cent. 

Planners nt the university expect 
that students classified as non- white 
could form a majority of undergradu- 
ates within a decade. 


In one day 
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22-25 January 1986 

Wednesday: I pm to 4 pm 
Thursday, Friday. Saturday: 
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One or (he MglipoiuiA 0 f (he ArdJl H dan n 

jtlr ng (iiiurlcCs recenf - ami relent- ^moulh 

“ asu , n t fjf premieres at Lon- scarce! v 1*.^. ^ i Up of oniatci,r a ”d 

dan s AlineWa ! J lea (| - e IV1IS a P a ^ crs which put (lie 

piece by (.uvln Uiyarx. Much or the /f n /, d [ ,J,L>k °» «s heels. 

wlvtd was directed - hrc hel-n *#h ? e «ns fun. It 

somewhat ironically - at (he revolu- nwlnprf n ^ €te "! M * (f| al has re- 

SKi am , p,,fled Kflad on Some uf ^ ,, i nC ! ,t J n work, 

which the piece was played. Ironical- (| 0 n S » , JJS ,5 Ml kn ° wn “roniposl- 
iy. because (he quartet was liwif „ ° nS ?, e f hcy are indeterminate 

zrrrt- aars s “ iv * JSss 

*naf has heen urouidif In HrvurV ac E rve °f leeway) were tv- 

musie nver (he past few years. To call Hlon^iilth /£ ° hseurv *■*»!, a fact. 

lE—~* would he linfn/r to Its f dl,, ' ,,,,w * Wnck cov- 

frcshnc.w f bin magisterial It certainly have JiUl offuncom. 

was, and very bcauMAil. * .S P 0 ™ the kss We 

Bry-ars came to New Musk via tlie frEshV? raa "/f’ romalns one of 

Ja? 2 . In (fie 1960s, (here was - for a «i n , ? sounding works of its 

lime, almost no dividing itoe’at all m’ lhe ,afc »«*. S ° f ” S 

hetween exponents of free-fonn Jazz, « m VS«i*lli Wl V ,brow “"sfoHIHw 
Cagcan a lea (orists, and performance r* 5J*° “ pieces such as A 
artists. Jazz musicians were listening Hike nSLt F °t°, t u a!l f° r Lar S e Spaces 
to John Cage, Erik Satie and K? ? °I the New Music cornua 

Stockhausen; Cage himself Park li!.' 0ndo, V Rryars ,s a Queens 

WSCmlT* B S, y , ar * m ' rk t0 do^on „dl R ( "7 fun ' “ llttk «*S lha 

That spell in Illinois was alieady a which enti *"*"*-*«*«* bridge 
>ng way from hacking out juz/ In fJl| cb B for ,%vo plovers each with I 
orlhern dubs. Bryars wa V h.^ £ guitars. His interexls thnJZu 
oole, Yorkshire in IMJ ife went tu ^"^^ronventianarh^SS^ 
icftlcld University to study pldloso- SSTt P P rcly mus,cal over the years I 
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IlielsizE .Stockhausen; Cage him«|f “ ^ndon, Rryars Is a Que 

JPInSl 7 ng ?K ars *o do on mfeh| R «ne B d ni fun ' ,,U,C dela ** < 

«m. ono ofhfc slgnlnrun, JLijS. 

lmX ha * SP r R * n *dinofa was already a whleh^nii ttrid 

long wny from hacking out juzr In *Jl| ch B for ,%v o plovers each wl 
northern clubs. Bryars was hirn in , guitars. His interests lil 
' "'■kshiro in 1943 „ r l" a,,s ™"''™al ha 'eS„ 

hhemcid University to study pliilnio- iJE , PUrcl3 ' musical over the year 
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Ujho died so tragically In 198.7 nS m th<! troat r »'», delivers 

Through Cardew, he saw the work or S J CrUnC J hln * ha,,d * h " l '« o" 

Scralcl ‘ Orehe"°rn, „ whh^fel "‘“S F lnnln «' ™vc.s 
group that managed to break dnw>. big ’ / ar| werish wrists at the 

aid rS *! clwccn serious, art m^L SSSSTtok 1 " th . e A a,,cry> a woman 
and popular forms. C J«rns to her neighbour ! “That isn't 

n r Tl! at lconoc,as m continued after ftkSthU'm.t! doesn’t look 
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David Jobbins reports from northern 
Pak,s an on the project bringing 
schools to this remote mountain region 
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J cane has become a Ucpuhlicaii 
and. some say. a candidate for 
vice-president. Irving writes for 
the Wall Street Jounuil. Nathan 
The Public Interest. Norman anil 
Midge visit the While Mouse. And 
Seymour Marlin sits and writes in the 
comfortable surroundings of an insti- 
tute named after a Republican fore- 
runner of President Reagan. 

It certainly does not appear as if this 
most self-conscious family of Amer- 
ican intellectuals - - kirkpartriek. 
Kristol, Glaze r, Podhoretz, Decter 
and Upset - arc alienated any longer. 
Far from what Seymour Martin Upset 
in Political Man called an ‘adversary 
relationship”, they enjoy the warmest 
friendship with American politics, and 
share a regard for the Reagan pres- 
idency. 

Linset, influenced by and influenc- 
ing Kristol, Gla/cr and Daniel Bell, 
once wrote that the post -industrial 
ideology was rooted in a "new class” 
made up of the highly educated and 
scientifically trained; it involved a 
comprehensive attack on the moral 
values associated with evangelical Pro- 
testantism. traditional Catholicism 
and uncritical paliiotisin. 

But his intellectual family appear to 
have proved him wrong, lhe patriot- 
ism of Podhoretz is profound. The 
journal he edits. Commentary. Ims all 
but embraced the “moral majority" 
and their evangelical Protestantism. 
President Rcngnn’s call for moral 
vnlucs has been warmly applauded by 
the group. The picture drawn up in 
Daniel Bell’s hook The Cultural Con- 
inuiictions of Capitulism of intellec- 
tuals undermining the traditional certi- 
tudes looks increasingly inadequate to 
explain the Reagan years: the intellec- 
tuals are now celebrating American 
virtues and applauding President 
Reagan’s expression of them both in 
foreign policy and at home. 

Here, surely, are signs of a major 
right-wing shift among American intel- 
lectuals. the creation of a New Right, 
made up by people to whom America 
has after all been kind. Glazcr, Kristol. 
Bril. Upset, all from humble social 


David Walker talks to S. M. Upset 
(below) on the political change of 
mood which has swept through 
American social sciences 
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Trotskyist of 
the New Right 


example, into the study <>f social 
mobility, and into 11 scries of compara- 
tive studies, especially the contrast 
between Canadian political culture 
(which has contained within it a social- 
ist movement) and that of the United 
Slates. Explaining, as Trotsky tried, 
the triumph of oligarchy in the Soviet 
Union took Upset to the writings of 
the German Robert Michels and 
tiicncc to his early and celebrated book 
about publics within printing unions. 
Union Democracy (co-written with 
Martin Trow and James Coleman). 


thev turned conservative. 

As I made my way items? the 
Stanford University campus to the 
Hoover Institution where Seymour 
iau.u,, Lip.sct has his base, student 
cheerleaders were pi.uii.Muu ilidr 
chants and songs for a big football 
game the following day- the tradition- 
al rituals write auve and well. Was 
Upset, too, a datrtfwtwtiJi hJhraL ^ ^ t 
ican feast? 

“Hold on." he said, “don't be so 
handy with labels”. The story of a 
right-wing shift among intellectuals 
was “based on myth ana exaggeration. 
While there may be an intellectual 
tendency which could sensibly be 
called neo-conservatism, it is not a 
political movement nor anytlmg but a 
loose network of a few individuals uud 
journals which arc not always in con- 
cert with each oilier." 

As for Upset, he has close links with 
American trade union leaders and 
campaigned in the 1984 presidential 
election for the Democratic candidate, 
Walter Mondale. He still classes him- 
selF as “on the left," and as he spoke 
about an academic career that has 
taken him from Berkeley to Harvard, 
Columbia to Stanford and produced a 
case-full of influential works in sociol- 
ogy and political science, it became 
clear that Ills political peregrination 
from the far-left Young People’s 
Socialist. League of his youth has not 
been so long. Outwardly Lipset may 
Indeed show the trappings of a latter- 
day conservative intellectual, but the 
inner flame of left-wing Insurgency still 
burns. 

In fuel the distinguished professor at 
the Hoover Institution - business- 
funded research institute whose ideas 
have been hailed by President Reagan 
-remains at heart an old Trotskyite. In 
Britain now, thanks to Derek Hatton, 
the description is an insult, an invoca- 
tion of mindlessness. Lipset’s Trotsky- 
ism, though learnt first hand in the 
hot-house politics of late thirties' New 
York when Leon Trotsky was still 
alive, in exile, is cerebral. 

It consists of an endless and scholar- 
ly teasing of the question thrown up 
both in Trotsky's writings and his 
break with Soviet Union: how could 
Marx have been so wrong in his 
prediction th3t the working-class > c- 
volution had to take place in the most 
economically developed country, that 
is the United States. Lipset acknow- 
ledges that much of his life’s work is 
directly or indirectly related to the 
question of why there is no socialist 
movement in the United States. 

Answering it has taken him, for 
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own demonstration that Marxism (as a 
theory of working-class revolution) 
was “utopian”. “It should he noted 
that Trotsky left specific advice to 
revolutionaries as to whui they should 
do if Marxism turned oui to he uto- 
pian," Upset wrote in his most recent 
collection of essays. Consensus ami 
Conflict. “His recommendation was 
the same as that proposed by Polish 

against the oppressors.” 

In modern Poland that clearly 
means support for the strikes. And 
perhaps in the West, Lipset has hinted, 
the doctrine is useful as n guide to 
support for those social movements - 
the American student revolt was once 
one - that keep springing up in opposi- 
tion Lo oligarchies and elites. 

“In my judgement, it requires the 
maintenance and extension of all insti- 
tutional practices, values and structu- 
ral conditions that facilitate opposition 
by non-elites to those who dominate 
economically, politically and socially. 
Where all three forms of power are 
monopolized by a tiny elite as they are 
in authoritarian systems, one party or 
other, whether legitimated by nomi- 
nally leftist or rightist ideologies, the 

S reat mass will have little or no way of 
miting the ability of [hose who con- 
trol of dictate the way in which they 
shall live and work. . 

"Hence any movement or social 
change that undermines institutions 
facilitating opposition to tho ; in pow- 
er serves to enhance the pr ential for 
authoritarian rule, and n>r greater 
inequality. Small minorities command 
the resources of society, economy and 
polity in nations ranging from the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, Greece and Spain 
to the United States, Japan, Germany, 
Britain and Sweden . . ." 


W hat is striking, especially 
to a British observer, is 
the copiousness of Lip- 
set's work: author or co- 
author of 19 books, editor of 20 others 
and author of over 300 published 
articles. On the “citation index" of 
political scientists - the measure of 
now often an academic's work is 
mentioned in published material - 
Lipset is at the top, ditto the index for 
sociologists. 

While at Berkeley in the early 1960s 
he was inevitably caught up in the 
“events". He actively engaged the 
Free Speech Movement - introducing 
not a few of its members along the way 
lo the European anarcho-syndicalist 
tradition of Blanqui and Bakunin just 
ns generations of his students and 
readers had been led to Weber, 
Michels and other European exemp- 
lars. 

One academic product of this en- 
gagement was a series of works sur- 
veying the state of students Bnd 
academic opinion and assessing the 
significance of the new student estate. 
From Berkeley lo Harvard he moved 
buck in the mid-1970s to the West 
Coast lo the appointment he currently 
holds, shared between Stanford Uni- 
versity and the Hoover Institution all 
the while producing a huge output of 
materials, some of which like Political 
Man became classics. 

Political Man is not a textbook. It 
was written, says Upset, with no 
pedagogical intention. It is a series of 
essays mixed in a way typical of Lipset 
between statements on the grand can- 
vass about democracy, and local in- 
spections of the conditions of party 
politics in the United States, between 
detailed and fairly technical passages 
on voting patterns and history-of-idcas 

E ieces on ideology. The book, at the 
ilest count, has been translated into 
18 languages and sold 250,000 copies. 

Political Man has since been held up 
as a key expression of the “end of the 
ideology” thesis, a reaction which 
continues to irk Lipset not just because 
it mistakes the argument but because it 
impugned his own left-wing oreden- 


L ipset wrote that in 1976, but 
nis views have not swung right 
in a decade: he is in short an 
unlikely candidate for the 
New Right. 

Lipset comes from the same New 
York background as other politically 
engaged intellectuals. He, Daniel Bell, 
Irving Kristol and Nathan Glazer over- 
lapped at the City College of New 
York in the early 1940s: all were 
socialists, all participated in great 
internal struggles within and between 
the left-wing factions, all learnt a 
life-long hatred for Soviet communism 
and its domestic advocates. It was also 
a period of intellectual formation. 

“Phil Selznick, leader of our Trots- 
kyist faction, (later a distinguished 
sociologist) directed us to Michels as a 


way ul explaining the phenoniciiini of 
Stalinism, and then, dialectically wc 
spent lime looking for an answer to 
Michels." 

Among other things, Lipset learnt 
his Marx. He notes wryly that during a 
trip to China last year he criticized 
Maoism from a standpoint of clnssical 
Marxist theory. The lecture audience 
in Beijing and Shanghai fell free 
enough to respond. “We traded quota- 
tions from the Marxist classic? in a way 
which reminded me of debates in the 
City College of New York alcoves ages 
ago." 

, . .He also acquired a set of problems 
frtr analysis and a desire' lo do more 
than communicate with fellow 
academics. After doctoral work at 
Columbia University under sociologist 
Robert K. Merton anil teaching and 
research at Toronto and Berkeley, 
Lipset came U» Harvard. He coiltTiists 
Iris approach with that of former 
Harvard colleague Tulcott Parsons. 
“While Parsons was very academic I 
was interested always in affecting whnt 


1 hits, {in it recent essay. I.ipsei, u i 
practised pok-miiist is pur tic ul nity sen- i 

lliiiqcilinul the British sociologist Torn 
lb mi mi 'ire. a Marxist, ami his sikccs- , 
mw changes of direst inn on the sub- 
ject.) Upset is clear that the argument 
that "total ideologies", especially die 
grip of Marxism on the working-class 
movements uf the West, were and tire 
in decline. This says nothing about a 
central theme of Lipset’s work - the 
continuation of class and wilier con- 
flicts in modern society, nor dues it 
rule out ideological excursions by 
intellectuals. 

The student movement of the 1960s, 
aided and abetted by intellectuals, did 
not disprove the end of ideology thesis. 
Oil the contrary: as soon as the 
students and intellectuals tried to 
reach out to the masses their ideology 
let them down. “Efforts to find a mass 
base, beyond an affluent minority of 
the intelligentsia, on the pan of New 
Left groups which reject the estab- 
lishecf social democratic, communist 
and democratic parties, :ili oriented in 
the electoral system, have (ailed dra- 
matically in areas as diverse as France, 
Germany, Italy and the United States.” 

“New Left'* is something of a boo- 

C lirasc in Upset's vocabulary, not least 
ccansc it fius given rise to the mis- 
perception that Lipset and fellow intel- 
lectuals are on the right. “Almost all of 
us had reacted strongly against the 
New Left movement of the l‘*60s and 
curly 1970s. Identifying with democra- 
cy as sin end in itself and strongly 
attached to the values of scholarship, 
wc hud argued that the attacks by the 
New Lett on the university and on the 
democratic political system were not 
only unwarranted but played into the 
hands of anli-dcmocrirtic extremists, 
both of the left and the right. Hence wc 
were regarded as renegades by the 
New Left.” 

“We" in Lipset's account docs have 
a family-like led, and sd it should for il 
includes people who grew up and were 
educated together in New York and 
still exchange Christmas gifts. Lipset 
brings togetner Bell, Glazer and Kris- 
tol, formerly joint editors of The 
Public Interest, Kris tol.’s wife Gertrude 
Himmelfarb, a historian, Norman 


I'odliorulz. vililuK 1 if Commentary, and 
liis wife, the writer Mutyc Decter. 
fill hided also arc novdiM Saul Bellow 
and academic Sidney Hn«»k together 
with I cane KirkpjMrick. .1 political 
scientist and her husband. Enuu. 
executive direr. tor of the American 
Politcal Science Assocdlion. All are 
part of his “invisible college". 

“What tlicse people had in common, 
in addition to a strong identification 
with welfare state policies and support 
for trade unions, was <1 deep suspicion 
of the Soviet Union, advocacy of 
hard-line foreign military programmes 
uud a passionate concern for Israel's 
security." 

W hat happened, Lipset 
argues, is that these were 
all lumped together by 
the American socialist 
leader, Michael Harrington, as “neo- 
conservatives”; the lanel stuek and 
over the years came to be believed. 

"Since most prominent nea-con- 
servatives, particularly the cdirois of 
the magazines must associated with the 
term, Commentary, The Public In- 
terest and in more recent times. The 
New Republic, were Jewish, the de- 
velopment was seen as indicating a 
shift by a significant number of Jewish 
intellectual? to conservatism, lit fact, 
however, only a few. such as Kristol 
rind the Podhorctzcs. became Republi- 
cans and conservatives, although Kris- 
lul is still a supporter of the welfare 
state. Others such ns Jeunc Kirkpar- 
tiick and Richard Purle, while remain- 
ing welfare Democrats on domestic 
issues, were recruited to Reagan's 
foreign policy and defence teams." 

Such a detailed explanation of posi- 
tions is important, Lipset avers, other- 
wise false impressions are left, confus- 
ing for example these nco-conscrva- 
tives and the New Right, an altogether 
different group of libertarian, pro- 
l luisscr faire thinkers. Seymour Mnrtin 
Lipset niuy be sitting comfortably in 
I the plenitude of a distinguished career 
t at the Hoover Institution (where. 

incidentally, he points out a majority 
■ of the research fellows probHbly voted 
Democrat rather than Republican) but 
conservative he certainly is not. 
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Manufacturers, Colleges and Education 
Bodies make this an annual meeting and 
discussion place for all those Involved 
In the teaching of CDT. 

HARROGATE EXHIBITION HALL 
18th-20th FEBRUARY 1986 

OPEN 1 8th & 20th 9.30-1 7.30, 

1 9th 9.30-20.00 LATE NIGHT. 

■ Official Opening by Professor John Asquith, 

Vice Chancellor University of Salford ■ Free Admission 

■ Films shown dally ■ "CDT in Primary Schools" Seminar 

■ Schools display and demonstration area 

■ No School Parties 

(6th Form Pupils by prior arrangement only) 
fl Subsidised travel arrangements for groups of teachers. 

FULL DETAILS 
ICHF LTD., DOMINIC HOUSE, 

SEATON ROAD, HIGHCLIFFE, DORSET, BH235HW 
TEL: 04262 72711 & 72511 

THE LARGEST CDT SHOW 
EVER STAGED IN THE NORTH 
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kX.Hfa^ J? a s e ^'Signer of the 

theatre is still little known. \n exhibit^ SiSSS^V""^ of 
the Riverside Studios, Hammersmith Lnnrin^iv* W< J?i s on show at 
Illustrated above is n scene frnn' W6 “h ** 1 Ftfb *-uary 16 . 

collaboration, and a young Pder Lorn flrfSSjff "T , lh ° B "cl.lAVclll 
"« Squats Man . 
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Appointments 

^»w^ h -,rss! 

SSg? D » rl ™' *■»».=.' - 

“E S™ 8 ' 11 S|,n P so n. formerly senior 
suh-llbrnrlon and head of reader ser- 
v «* In the John Hylanrf* Mb rB n, 
University of Manchester, has hcJil 

BSJ5fc5r“* ,;= 

UMisr 

l^tureshlps; Mr T. J. McCarthy (civil 
nnd Mrudura cnjiInecrlnR); |) r I). T. 

SJ° r M ’ iff? M - *'• »«* nnd |j r S. 

Icmnpulnilnnj; Mr M. |„ 
waiter I lustra menlulkn and analvlh-ul 
science)) Mr R. Ihdmilh and Mr Xl |“ 

lvl n T h ff 1 ? 1 ,,,,am 'K p ™nl scleiuesi; 

, . ,, ■ (.nine run unit l) r K. I<rcer 

(melullurio- and materials srlence); |» r 
; ■ K - ,,l 5 wn, na mid Dr A. M. Uadlun 
(pure and Jippricd physics I. 

KENT 

Le ? un * fal »?= Ur E. Horne (computer 
gjS* e nfineeTlna); Dr R. J. Newport 
(condensedTuHttcr physics); MR \f m " 

fcJ 5 r nSfc.« C Vfi? irr SVS,enu «Whie*r. 
i?**' 1°. M, n ' Venl t^utlwtlr uruanlc 
chemistry); Dr A. J. Williams (interna- 
tional relations); Mr N. K. Clark (social 

SSSSR M* B <W«M 

K*n. h=*' ‘‘■“Ify ‘accounting). 

Kent has also announced aDnoInl. 
SKMI- professorships to R. C. 
fffi 1 M ’ dl ™' ,or of research, Tale & 
i ' aaA to c - A- Hurst or the 
?£P ar,n ? enl , of nuthematlcal physics, 
l . m ersl,y Adelaide; together with a 
vUIIIng lectureship to Mr p! E. Dowel]" 
Pf r> " er Jj* New Enterprise Develop. 

I K “ n S * vlsltln 8 lecturer in the 
1-nndon Business School nnd (he Cllv 
1 University Business School y 

Temporary lectureships hove been 
Riven lo: S, J, Forester iblolouy |- H. J 
.W lsudal psyrholoRy research unit)- 
.V I. Ijikaimu isorfai mhnlulstralloni- 
Dennett (personal s„ c i u j wii"..’ 1 

research unll); D. K. Waite ,suci , 
itdmlnbfnillmii; I . KhII icvpen systems 1 
■mil niicmtlnnHl resi-incht. 
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Manchester 

l-I.D: Dr Frederick Benn* , 

sssMssaa 

IWc: I’rufcssor hedcric ]«,>. 

?,l ^ l,c:,ki " 

medical i *f JUvr." N< wi^vScjiSI 

£ u«i;d llcnlih Authority. 1 
IA: Mrs Sophie ll.ildwin. a t* 

UDi'm'tf. l '" url aml "until. £ 
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WALES 

novelia. rS Mf,ri " n Enm «- ** 
M . r Kw,mi ' ,h . Luvelan<I?mc 
SSL flnd Jwurnalisi; Air Mb 

£*’* b *-‘ 
R “ yn, ° ni1 Edwards, in ica 
"»'? n ofconinhunons to the uu 
Wales; The Hon. Sir Ronald W& 

i h ,‘Ji!? C n '*? yer und l ucl Pc 

IWi. Professor Mr Ronald Mason, i 


lliture h. il J 1 ' M ’'i ■“""•Ml 

■ Vllite in the Ullivcrsiiy (.1 

I'j. pnviitin January 2 K at s. I 5 nm ,i... 

'‘f Exeter's ArnS li„ihl- 
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Many august bodies, including the 
Royal Society, plead for a more 
general education In our sixth forms 
and university courses. In particular, 
H is said that the arrangement in 
Scotland, wherestudents can enter the 
universities a year earlier than In 
England and Wales is much to be 
preferred. 

But ir one asks for objective evi- 
dence that the graduates from Scot- 
land do better in life than those from 
the rest or the UK, there is a 
deafening silence. While one must 
have some sympathy for any plea for 
a more general education, and parti- 
cularly one that develops character 
as well as Intellect, a specialist educa- 
tion also has Its merits as a founda- 
tion Tor life. 

1 seem to recall that many of the 
peers of the past specialized in the 
classics and It w»s claimed that the 
trained minds that resulted were well 
suited to tackle a wide range of 
problems. The exceptions were prob- 
lems that depended on science. As the 
demand for more scientists gathered 
pace, so more graduates who hud 
concentrated their studies on one or 
two fields of science were produced. 
A problem Is that only a proportion 
of the product of such degree courses 
Ls really suited to a career In scientific 
research. This needs to be explained 
to the students at the start of such 


From general to the particular 


P. N. Campbell argues 
the need for more 
specialized science 
degrees 


courses so that, If they do not gel an 
upper second class degree or better, 
they do not have a sense of failure. 
For this reason the specialist courses 
need to be modified as I will Indicate 
later. 

A specialist science education 
should fit a person very well for work 
in many Helds of activity. There are 
of course certnln pre-conditions, 
starting with the fact that the person 
must have done the course with 
enjoyment and enthusiasm. To have 
mastered, at least to one's own 
satisfaction, (he Intricacies of, say, 
quantum mechanics surely imparts a 
feeling of triumph und sell- confi- 
dence so that Ihe student feels equip- 
ped to grapple with uiiv problem thul 
demands Ihe concentralhni of a chess 
player. 

Even a routine practical exercise 
that calls for nianuul dexterity pre- 
sents a useful challenge in the control 
of one’s Impulses while an open- 
ended project calls for initiative, 
perseverance, lhc ability to internet 
with experts and hopefully the ex- 


perience or Ihe Joy Ihat comes from 
research. A project will also show the 
student Ihe importance id assessing 
critically the results produced by 
others and of evaluating conflicting 
opinions. 

A good specialist education cer- 
tainly has the possibility of develop- 
ing Ihe full potential of the student 
which surely should be the object. In 
this respect, it has many merits over 
an education that involves a cursory 
survey, with no lime for critical 
analysis, of a wide range of subjects. 
Having made my case, I would now 
like to suggest some bad aspects of 
specialist courses which should be 
avoided and some good aspects that 
should be encouraged. 

Clearly, from what 1 Layc said, a 
specialist course should not be so 
crammed with facts that Ihe student 
has no time for critical appraisal. In 
this respect, the replacement of some 
routine practlcals by projects Ls high- 
ly desirable. The student, however, 
must enjoy the work und be prepared 
to heroine immersed In 11, Just us the 
guild research worker gels Ills life out 
of perspective so Dint the work, for at 
least a lime, incomes the top priority. 
In order lo engender enthusiasm, the 
staff must be enthusiastic for the 
effect is easily transmitted from 
teacher to student. Another trick Is to 
give the student a choice in the 


selection of the project nnd lectures. 

Concerning the work itself, and 
the exams that Impart a flavour on 
the attitude tu work, 1 think we need 
a lot or innovations. One that the 
biochemists at Leeds University have 
used for many years Is for the student 
in Ihe written exam to be faced with a 
research paper from which the sum- 
mary has been removed. The student 
then has to write u 250-word sum- 
mary and comment on the develop- 
ment of Ihe subject since the paper 
was written. We used to find that this 
really sorted out the students and yet 
it is surely the kind of problem that is 
very often faced in many walks of life. 

The development of posters at 
meetings whereby Ihe presenter has 
to attempt to Interest non-experts in 
his subject seems to me an excellent 
teaching development. Ibis can sup- 
plement the verbal presentation of 
the project already referred lo. Wc 
find our medical students really 
excellent on sucli occasions and they 
often put lhc teachers to shame. 

A distinguishing feature of Ox- 
bridge is the essay and In this they arc 
surely right. It ls, however, not easily 
transferred tu other universities who 
lack the staff and fuellltles. It would 
lie good to see students nominating 
scientists in their own field for Nobel 
Prizes und writing an appreciation of 
the chosen person. Perhaps a session 


In which grant applications are criti- 
cally assessed and scored could be 
enlerlalning and educational for all 
concerned. Most of us have thought 
so when we have become involved in 
such exercises in laterjlfe. Perhaps 
even a premature obituary from lime 
to time might enliven the teaching. 

As I Indicated al the beginning, my 
object in suggesting these Innovations 
Ls not mainly for the good of the 
excellent potential research student, 
but for those who do not achieve an 
upper second. We need to help such 
students to be successful in a wide 
range of careers Including teaching, 
publishing and marketing. This Is 
where the ability to evaluate a scheme 
critically, present an intellectually 
difficult piece of science to non- 
experts, and knit together a multi- 
disciplinary team would come in very 
useful. These are the talents which 
ore sadly lacking in so many of the 
graduates leaving our universities. 
The answer, I contend, is not neces- 
sarily to'wlilen the education, but to 
rc-examlnc the objectives and the 
fabric of the courses, whether the 
students he generalists or specialists. 


The author is head of the department of 
biochemistry mid director of Ihe Cour- 
tauld Institute of Biochemistry at the 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
London . 


Excuse the 


pun, but . 


Walter Redfern defends a much- 
- ' maligned figure of speech 


“Loose connevi ions” can stand for: ( 1 ) 
an approxiinaic association of ideas; 
nx n. hint of madness; (3) raffish 
dcqunininnmv (4) n malfunctioning 
mechanism; (5) distant contacts; tG) 
casting off moorings; (7) hit-or-miss 
coition. When Sir Thomas Browne 
spoke of “arthrU icall_flnaJogi es”. he 
was actually refem)]‘^fT s, (ntifma#Or 1 ' 
joints, but ne may also have had in 
various parts of his mind a deep-rooted 
human antic. 

Language plays with itself (but has 
not yet gone blind). The funny bone, 
for instance, is so called perhaps 
because of its proximity to the humer- 
us; and, more perversely, because it 
rarely tickles when you bang your 
elbow. 

Is it our greed that makes us wolf 
extra helpings, our desperation that 
grabs at further chances, our devious 
complexity that relishes second, or 
multiple meaning? Besides, we cannot 
avoid word-play any more than we can 
micro-organisms (Swift likened puns 
to ubiquitous fleas) on our flesh or 
hair; or than clichds. 

The more timorous apologize un- 
necessarily for the inadvertent, and 
even the wilful, pun. As against the 
phonic coincidence or collision (bier, 
oecr), I favour the accidentally 
pointed, as in Browne on dreams: 
“The Ivory and the homy gate; false 
dreams out of the ivory gate, true out 
of the horny. ** In waking life as in 
dream states, we can reveal our true 
desires, indirectly, by our turn of 
phrase. 

Coleridge, whose taste buds had 
their doubts, yet claimed that there are 
states of being or situations where 
punning is “strictly, in a philosophical 
sense, a natural expression of natural 
emotion”. It can arise, then, from the 
sweet or sour sense of being alive. 
More often, though, it stems from “a 
mingled sense of injury and contempt 
of tne person Inflicting it, and, as it 
seems to me, it is a natural way of 
expressing that mixed feeling.” That is 
getting warmer. The natural has to 
nave a variable content other than 
simple contentment. 

Are we even in control? Freud 
judged that, as with coincidences in 
action, language too can meet us 
halfway, through what he called “lin- 
guistic compliance”, though of course 
it takes two opposite and deliberate 
motions to complete a true encounter. 

This view would grant us more 
dynamism than Lacan's belief that “to 
the unconscious things are what they 
sound like. Paronomasia is one of the 


tropes that reveal the unconscious." 

Lcavy continues this account by 
reminding us of Lacan's scries or plays 
on words: “le nom du pCrc’V’lc non au 
pftre". "les non-dupes errent", und 
then adding: “On at least one occasion 
he coyly referred to his women disci- 
„ples as ‘les nonnes du p£re'. whereby 
^ I bit) ugh 0 ,/not iiM. ha Jf ■»».- 

as Tar as they are concerned - God, 
father and the law". Lacan punned to 
enthral his neophytes and, in so doing, 
insinuated that he was their uncon- 
scious. 

In Justine, the Marquis de Sade, 
many of whose children were not bom 
until 150 years after his death, saw 
puns (eg Jesus's on Peter) as good 
cause for atheism. His spokesman, 
arguing that a religion which indulges 
itself in this jocular way cannot be 
taken seriously, has admittedly ulter- 
ior designs on the girl he is thus 
verbally destabilizing. 

Sade's contemporary, the more in- 
nocently ludlc Marquis de Bi&vre, was 
a notorious pun-macliine. In old 
French, biivre meant beaver. The 
andent legend of the beaver biting off, 
when cornered, its own testicles, com- 
es from the pseudo-etymology “Castor 
a Castrando”. If you can't beat them, 
disjoin them. 

Puns go back at least as far as the 
first written records. If prostitution is 
the most ancient commerce, playing 
with words is the oldest stoc .-in-trade. 
Puns arc one of the verv ,'ew things 
common to all peoples. Vet they arc 
the underdogs of language, the spat 
upon; these agents of central intelli- 
gence are marginalized. The would-be 
plain dealers of discourse sec punners 
as shysters, and on such people puns 
produce an alienation effect un- 
dreamed of by Brecht. 

The problem is that stupid, clanging, 
meaningless puns are stuffed in the 
same basket as pointed ones. Yet these 
latter, true laxatives, loosen up costive 
speech and thought. And even the 
clang or rhyming aspect can take its 
toll. “That rings a bell,” we say, like 
Pavlov’s pooch. Our minds are mini- 
Rogets. Why have human beings per- 
mitted language to become so shot 
through with double and more mean- 
ings? Do we, as individuals, have any 
say in this mysterious process? Is it a 
matter of carelessness, or care? 

Maybe we want to retaliate for a 
long and bitter exposure to the double- 
talk of authority in all its forms, 
Anthony Burgess's 1985 glosses 
Orwell's concept of double-think: 
“Unity of thought can only be achieved 



George Orwell and Anthony Burgess: “double-think Js a grim Joke” 


by forging a deliberate technique for 
dealing with contradictions. (Note that 
when you came to that word forge you 
had to perform a very rapid act of 
double-think. You were, In a context 
that suggested cheating, ready lo give 
It the meaning of falsifymg a cheque or 
making counterfeit money. But then 
you bad to give it the primary moaning 
of making, fashioning, with an aura of 
blacksmith honesty about it).” 

Playing the enemy at Its own game 
always entails this kind of ambiva- 
lence. Thomas Hood, an expert in the 
practice of punning, held hopefully 
that “a double meaning shows double 
sense”. He would have agreed with 
Burgess, and Orwell, that “double- 
think is also a grim joke", though 
whom it is on is unclear, or nuclear. 

Ian McGilchrist has written: “Puns 
are disruptive. In Shakespeare, they 
are commonly the means whereby one 
character subverts the argument of 
another, silences him and wrests the 
centre of the stage from him by a retort 
which leaves his serious-minded oppo- 
nent at a loss.” Shakespeare ante- 
dated 1984, and our punning gets 
blacker all the time, more bitter and 
twisted, bony, litotes, euphemism, 
oxymoron and other oblique inodes 
have always been available and ex- 
ploited, but free indirect speech, that 
authorial double-talk which plays be- 
tween irony and empathy, is aproduct 
of the less sure modem mind, 

In the supposedly sure sciences, the 
netherworld of particle physics fast- 
breeds an oxymoron like “heavy lep- 


ton” ( lepton = lightweight), or a pun 
like “charmed quark” (charmed. De- 
cause both aesthetically satisfying and 
warding off the evil eye of Incomplete 
theories). An earlier state of this art 
picked fi otoin” (■» indivisible) - the 
most basic oxymoron of all. Oxymor- 
onists, like punners and Ironists, love 
to have it both ways, the licit and the 
condemned, as does the Spoonerism, 
that mixture of chiasmus, rhyme and 
distraught mentality. 

Rhetorical figures spill over each 
othei, as portmanteau- words show. 
These put two words, or segments, 
together, as the pun collocates two 
meanings. The danger, in changing 
peihaps one letter or in using a cluster 
of consonants when making a blend, is 
of passing unnoticed. Our habit of 
slumminfl, of “reading for meaning”, 
ensures that we read generally for the 
obvious meaning. Subconsciously wc 
often emend an assumed inaccuracy. 
This is the hasty inertia of corniness. 
We need lo rebecome beginners, to 
read in slow motion. The best coinages 
derut us. These hybrids offer uie 
comfort of familiarity and the shock of 
the new: above all, the pleasure of the 
appropriate. Among the many French 
counterparts to the English "portman- 
teau", fcherish , ‘slgn(pancds n . 

‘Tolerance”, in science, industry or 
commerce - a permissible deviation 
from a norm - is also a useful model. 
The world should be one vast “ malson 
de told ranee". As the French proverb 
has it: “ Presque et quasfment empfic- 
bent de me Mir": almost and near- 


enough keep us from lying. The 
Anglo-Latin version is “Almost was 
never hanged”. 

The Latin term for this area of 
acceptable play was remedium. It 
could he our panacea, our placebo, our 
nostrum for, at root, all nostrums are 
ours, for the taking. Rounding up and 
rounding down are everyday nabits in 
statistics, those numerical metaphors. 
“As near as dammit,” we say. The 
French has; “It dtair moins une”. 
Rigour is best left to corpses. The 
French term for a nearpun (and usually 
the best kind) is “un a-peu-prfcs”. We 
need a counterpart. Perhaps “a wan- 
ton" - loose, libidinous, and some- 
times not up to the mark, as in “she 
found me wanton". 

For choice I near baggy trousers; I 
prefer loose fits. To conclude at a loose 
end (the opposite of tight-end, those 
backward young male fannies that so 
appeal to forward women fans), is my 
theme bull, nr bullion? I return to 
Browne: “There are many things to be 
taken in soft and flexible sense, and 
not to be called unto the rigid test of 
reason". Perhaps the bull is at least 
Irish. I would say that punning keeps 
the mind and the ears on their toes. As 
it is laxative, it also keeps them on the 
run, this diarrhetoric. 

The elitist - Marguerite Yourcenar 
this time - claims: “Most people think 
too little to think double. ” Is punning a 

f reserve of the select? How can it be? 
n its own inimitable way, it is a 
homage paid to the culture we all 
breathe in. Just as all writers feed off 
and adapt previous literature, so all of 
us recycle words, their etymological 
shiftiness, their unstable connotations. 
We like they, dip into public treasures; 
we arc alike remembranceis. Tills 
natural resource, unlike fossil fuels, is 
inexhaustible. 

For Plato, language had origins both 
criminal (Hermes the thief) and sen- 
sual (Pan his son). Language is origi- 
nally stang, a secret tongue shared by 
all. Of course, Henries {or Mewury) is 
ambiguous, mercurial. He sometimes 
told tne truth, so that none were ever 
quite sure where they were with him/lt. 
Mercury is both slippery and poiso- 
nous. “Onjoue&quiperdgngnesurles 
mots"- Pierre Reverdy concludes that 
what we play on words is loser take all, 
Are punners more concerned with 
the spirit than the letter, in that the 
same printed signs can yield differing 
sounds and meanings? Are puns, like 
semantic caiques, false friends? Tip- 
ping the wink is a rich misread. But tne 
underhand can still be above board. It 
takes a leap - of imagination, fellow- 
feeling, recognition, audacity - to 
make and to register word-play, to 
bridge the loose connections. 

Tne Americans say “Different 
strokes for different folks”. Swim- 
ming? Corporal punishment? Cares- 
ses? Calligraphy? Making friends with 
oarsmen? Having a thrombosis? Mak- 
ing love? 


77ie author is professor of French 
studies in the University of Reading. 
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Suspicions aroused by the 
new breed of witch-hunters 


Higher education in America is caught 
up in a new debate. Last summer, a 
new organization called Accuracy in 
Academia was formed (o stop the 
teaching of “inaccurate information' 1 
and counteract ■•liberal bias" in Amer- 
ica’s college classrooms. By Novem- 
ber, the conservative watchdog agency 
had generated much national media 
attention, raised j.Sfl, ODD in unsolicited 
contributions, and placed volunteer 
monitors on more than 100 campuses 
across the country. 

Accuracy in Acndcmta recruits stu- 
dent volunteers and retired people to 
enrol in classes in areas such as 
political science, economics, history 
and sociology. According to founder 
Reed Irvine, “the idea is lo see 
whether kids on college compiles arc 
being fed disinformation or misin- 
formation”. The organization aims to 
“expose what's going on, till by expos- 
ing it, hopefully persuade those re- 
sponsible for it to do something about 
if*. 

Accuracy in Academia has claimed 
that there' are mw lO.tHHt Maixisi 
professors tin American college cam- 

S it w* (there tue approximately 
W.tXWI full ami part- lime lnuilty in 
the United States' colleges and univer- 
sities) and indicated (hat it hopes to 
expose many of them. Since Us found- 1 
ing. A I A has been creating a network ) 
of sympathetic contacts and ordering ' 
college catalogues. Eventually, the s 

group plans to monitor "problem” 1 

courses at many of the nation's public 1 
universities and a sampling of private 
ones. 

In November, the organization be- 
gan publishing a monthly newsletter to 
spread the word on specific examples 
of liberal bias and inaccuracy in college 
classrooms. Its fiTSt targets were two 
Arizona State University professors, 
one of whom was cited Tor teaching 
anti-nuclear propaganda In a political 
science course. The organization re- 


Henly said, (caching "aims to bring 
young minds into contact with great 
works, great ideas, great beauty. The 
resulting explosion is as unpredictable 
us n n earthquake mid as likely hi 
change the spiritual landscape its a 
spouting vulcnuo. It may he possible m 
hang into greatness while looking for 
nils, but irs unlikely.” 


The danger could 
extend beyond 
the campus 


At a recent meet ing of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
rhe major professional organization 
representing American faculty, Joseph 
S. Murphy, chancellor of the City 
University of New York, cnjjcd the 
very concept of Accuracy in Academia 
seductively misleading. He said that 
the threat frnm AIA, while not large, 
was real, and he cautioned educators 
in his audience to remember that 
‘'truth is a goal to be pursued, rather 
than a roumiodity lo he packaged." 

Eleven iil the major ■■riMiii.Mftiuis 
rep reset i nnu i.uiuus A/iieiic.iii Higher 
education interests considered the 
threat real enough jointly to endorse a 
statement on academic freedom. The I 


quested that the university rename the 
; course lo reflect alleged biases and 
asked Its readers for donations to pay 
for alternative texts for students in the 
class. . 

The university administration s firm 
j rejection of the allegations was ap- 
,1 plauded by Arizona Stoic professors, 
even as they warned of a growing 


recently issued paper suid that Accurn- | 
cy in Academia's activities posed sc- l 
nous danger on more than one front. - \ 
’.Some observers (del that the danger 1 
posed by external policing could cx- \ 
tend beyond the campus: to state 
legislatures which participate in fund- I 
Ing and governance decisions for pub- 
lic colleges, and further to the agencies 
which Tegulnlc federal institutional 
and student aid to all types of colleges 
and universities. Indeed, spreading the 
word lo alumni associations and tax- 
payers in general Is a stated goal of 
Accuracy m Academia. 

Another case against the watchdog 
group was made by Midge Dccter in a . 
recent New York Times opinion col- 
umn. While panning Accuracy in 
Academia.; Dccter, a "noted neocon- 
servative (the common term for for- 
mer liberals who have moved right) 


lli.V; 



chilling effect on the campus. 'This 
kind of anxiety,” said president J. 
Russell Nelson, "is damaging to the 
academic setting.” And according to 
one professor, AlA's presence “has 
poisoned the student-faculty rela- 
tionship”. 

‘Truth is a goal 
to be pursued . . . 
not a commodity’ 


Accuracy in Academia quite proper- 
ly has sparked much reaction - nearly 
all of U negative - beyond the campus, 
too. Critics have likened AIA to the 
witch hums of the McCarthy era. Most 
of us thought that in our lifetime we 
would not see a recurrence of the 
Intimidation tactics of that period. By 
no means Is there on campuses today a 
level of fear and suspicion approaching 
that unhappy era. But the signs are not 
liealthy. 

The steady drumbeat of concern lias 
even been heard in the Reagan admi- 
nistration's department of education. 
Secretary, William Bennett, a vocal 
proponent of teaching values in 
elementary and secondary classrooms, 
has labelled AIA's efforts on college 
campuses' a bad idea. 

In a recent edition of the Weshmg- 
ton Post the Rev Timpthy Healy, 
president of Georgetown University, 
wrote that "narrow-minded attacks 
such as AIA mounts ignore the moral 
openness that makes a university 
possible”, in the arts and humanities. 


Stress, fatigue, depression and 
anxieties arising from 
academic, financial, social and 
sexual problems are all 
recognized pitfalls of student 
life, subject of considerable 
research and routinely dealt 
with by counsellors and 
medical staff. Homesickness, 
however, is still not fully 
identified as a problen 
affectingadults. Even so, as 
Shirley Fisher describes below , 
it can be just as serious as 
other, more fully understood 
problems and it seems to 
touch, at some time or other, a 
surprisingly large proportion 
of the student population . 
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wrote that America’s higher learning 
institutions were in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Their stale, she said, was attribut- 
able to the mid-1960s when the coun- 
try’s college and universities simply 
sloughed off the burden of their proper 
authority and proclaimed themselves 
no more than servants of the gathering 
radical political fashion. 

A related spirit, she believes, exists 
today in lectures, rallies, and prop- 
aganda films that spread across cam- 
puses when the US government begins 
to consider some new foreign policy 
initiative. Doctor's argument, then, is 
against AIA's method, but supportive 
or its motjves. While acknowledging 
that there is.no accurate way to teach, 
Decter offers a frightening conclusion: 
the. only way to deal with words and 
ideas and teachings one deplores is to 
offer better words and ideas and 
teachings. The way to deal with dis- 
honest efforts at persuasion is to 
compete with them by providing hon- 
est ones. 

Educators and the public alike, as 
philosopher Sidney Hook has said, 
assume the professor to be a "free 
agent, not under orders from an out- 
side group to indoctrinate or cook his 
evidence, not bought, not a fanatic 
committee to a predetermined conclu- 
sion regardless of evidence.” The dan- 
ger here, of course, is not simply that 
Accuracy in Academia is taking indi- 
vidual professors to task for their 
teachings. Rather, it is that a climate of 
suspicion and distrust has begun to 
creep in on the traditions of openness 
and inquiry which have been hallmarks 
of American higher education and of 
our democracy as well. 


With many academics and researchers beginning 
to fed the stresses and strains of maintaining 
morale uiid standards of work when the universi- 
ties .Will colleges .ire uiulei ceollomil siege, ii is 
important nut to lose sight of the fact that 
university life ulso provides a number of sources 
of strain for the student. 

Traditionally, there has been concentration. . 
on competitive pressure. as a main,wJuroe ojr ; 
streaB. David Mechanic's book Students, Ihide? 
Stress, written. In 1962: uitderilried the ‘adverse 
effects of the threaf ot examinations as major 
events in the life of a student and identified the 
profound effect these threats arc likely to have 
on the well being of not just the student but 
sometimes family and friends as well. Iyor Mills, 
argued that substantial increases in the Incidence 
of depression, anorexia nervosa and suicide 
among young people could be attributed to the 
pressures for success in a capitalist society and 
the raised academic demands apparent In both 
secondary and tertiary education. 

Recent research by the Stress Research Unit, of 
the University of Dundee department of 
psychology, has suggested that there may be 
other important and yet neglected sources of 
pressure on students; the transition to university 
and the separation from family and home make 
demands to which students must eventually 
adjust. The autumn term will , for some students, 
have been a time of homesickness characterized 
by emotion, grief and preoccupation with 
thoughts of home. In spite of the distressing 
effects with which it is sometimes associated, 
there has been no research on homesickness and 
its correlates. 

The transition to university involves simul- 
taneously a break with previous lifestyle and 
exposure to the demands of the academic 
environment. For those who leave home to 
become resident, there is the aidded change 
brought about by loss of immediate contact with 
home. 

Research since the beginning of the century 
has suggested that there is a link between social 
or geographical mobility and the health of the 
individual. Migrant populations and cultures 
undergoing change through industrialization 
have been found to be at risk for infectious 
diseases such as tuberculosis as well as chronic 
conditions such as cardiovascular disorders. TTie 
psychological significance of a relocation is 
underlined by the finding that it is the third most 
commonly cited precipitant in the immediate life 
history of clinically depressed patients. 

The term homesickness is commonly used to 
describe all aspects of adjustment difficulty 
following a move to a new residence. Dictionary 
definitions of the term include "depressed by 
absence from home” and "pining for home”. As 
far back as the 17th century, physical symptoms 
have been associated with the mental state 
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produced by moving from home, (n 167K, 
Harder introduced the term nnslulgin from 
nostos [Greek for "return home"| and u/gm 
meaning pain or sorrow. He coined the phrase 
maladie du pays to describe the total state nf 
homesickness and cited changes in customs ami 
food as causal factors. 

Students and hoarding school pupils asked to 
define homesickness typically use phrases such 
as "missing parents and friends"; "missing 
previous life"; “loss of security"; as well as more 
emotionally loaded phrases such as "crying"; 
"loss of appetite"; "feeling panic and distress". 
However defined, about 60 per cent of samples 
of students T eport having the experience of 
homesickness. There are no apparent sex or Ag? 
differences in those reporting homesickness. 
About 5 to 10 per cent report the experience as 
prolonged and distressing. 

The evidence suggesis that there is lowered 
concentration and raised inefficiency in those 
who are homesick, There is also evidence uf 
raised reporting of non-traumutic ailments in 
boarding school children, resulting in more days 
off school. Studies in the University of Manches- 
ter have recently shown that there is an 
association with lowered general health in 
students. Work with Dutch researchers who 
constructed a questionnaire for assessing 
adaptation to college environments indicates 
that homesickness has an adverse effect on 
adjustment to university. 

U is worrying that we have found that 
homesickness is not just confined to the first 
term or even the first year of university. It can 
still be present in populations of second, third 
and fourth-year students, although (lie incidence 
declines to about 30 to 40 per cent. Populations 
of students who choose not to leave hall at the 
end of the first year have been found to be 
different in many respects from those who leave 
to share flats and there is some indication that 
they are more likely to be homesick and to have 
adjustment problems. 

A central issue is whether homesickness is 
si i nationally determined nr whether there arc 
vulnerability fuctors due to life experience or 
personality. A number of findings have indi- 
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Expressions of life at home and 
away: picture by Nicholas Wade 

showed a rise in depression and absent minded- 
ness following the move to residence at universi- 
ty. This suggests the transition (o university ' 
is a stressful event Tor ail who undertake It. We 
have as yet no evidence to allow us to conclude 
that this reaction is temporary. Analysis of 
self-reported stressful problems by students in 
the first term indicated that academic concerns 
were paramount. They were reported by 62 per 
*■^..1 »r ii,c giuup ami consisted of fear of failure, 
fear of the demands made by academic work, 
and difficulties with evolving work routines. 

problems were financial wornes. Thirty-six per 
cent of students reported being worried by the 
need to make grants last and there was fear of 
not being able to buy necessary books in order to 
keep up with academic requirements. There was 
also guilt expressed concerning ultimate de- 
pendence on parental support. Third on the list 
were social concerns: students in residence 
reported feeling overwhelmed by too many 
people and general lack of privacy. They 
expressed feelings of loneliness and missed the 
confiding relationships they were used to at 
home. 

Taken collectively, these studies indicate a 
need to give more consideration to the pressures 
on students who leave home for educational and 
vocational training. The transition from home to 
reside elsewhere and cope with new demands is 
not always accomplished easily and it would 
seem affects all students adversely. Academic 
environments and the institutional aspects of 
halls of residence may not provide the easiest 1 
conditions for adjustment. The current financial i 
climate may serve to increase the pressure for I 
success because of limited career prospects. This 
in turn may exacerbate other strains. About 17 
per cent of those who reported homesickness 
indicated that they hnd not felt homesick on 
arrival, but had developed the response as the 
term progressed. Thus the homesickness re- 
sponse may represent a reaction to strain. 

One interpretation of the current results is 
that the transition to university is stressful and 
that those already vulnerable are more likely to 
turn away from the challenge and grieve for the 
security of home. The homesickness response 
would then reflect a failure to cope with stress. 
This analysis suggests that more lime and 
resources should be devoted to finding out about 
all aspects of the patterns of stress in student life 
with particular attention to creating a "user 
friendly” academic and residential environment 
for first-year students which take account of the 
impact of financial strain and insecurity. 


The author is senior lecturer in the department of 
psychology and director of the Stress Research Unit 
in the University of Dundee. 


l’«liliL-i.iiis .uni mk-lk-Lliuls in I.i|>.in Ikivl 
gradually oum? I" feel, either in tile 
uflirniaMve ■>( m the negative sense, lhal 
Japanese polities has entered into -i new 
era since the establishment *>f the Nafca- 
sone c.thiiiel at (lie end til IWC. 

Prime minister Nukabone himself i* 
conscious of this feeling. ;ind spoke of 
“llic total cle araitec of lhe h;« lance of p< »s t 
Wurld War Two Japanese politics" in his 
speech to the editors of local Japanese 
newspapers at the Kyodo News Service 
conference in July 1^83 in the following 
way: 

When ! said the total clearance of 
the balance of post World War 
Two Japanese politics, I did not 
intend to carry out any reuctianarv 
policies but I felt it mv responsibil- 
ity to put right tdl the abuses of 
post -war Japanese pt Allies, JnvMit.vc 
/ might be the last prime minister 
who had experienced the death 
agonies at the defeat of the war and 
the pain of being occupied by a 
foreign country. I did not only 
mean pulling right the matters 
rnuccming me nuislitiition or de- 
fence, but I meant it in a much 
wider MtUT. iitst, t meant <i read- 
justment in international relations. 
Japan entered internathmal society 
at the San Prancixt n peace confer- 
ence in 1951, but I would like to 
step in further now. J think il is 
natural for Japan to actpiire a 
political voice m international soci- 
ety and I would like to move Japan 
further forward as an international 
nation. 

This speech and the prime minister’s 
phrase “total clearance of the balance of 
World War Two Japanese politics" were 
interpreted by many journalists who 
attended the conference as the express- 
ion of his long-held political conviction 
that Japan should increase her militaristic 
capabilities drastically and amend the 
present constitution, especially its article 
nine. 

V - . .This ' controversially states ; the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as 
a sovereign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as means of settling 
international disputes. In order to 
Hccnmplish the aim of the preceding 
paragraph, land, sea and air Forces, as 
well as other war potential, will never be 
maintained. The right of belligerency of 
the state will not be recognized." 

In reality it is not possible for prime 
minister Nakasone to start a drqstic and 


In (lie final week or 1985, the Japanese prime minister, Mr Yasuhiru 
Nak»snnC| announced the fourth cabinet of his term of office. There were 
few surprises and Mr Nukasone's appointments ami retentions were seen 
as broadly conciliatory ami diplomatic, in the coming year he hopes to 
launch a new legislative programme that includes privatization of the 
railway system and educational reform. The conservative slick within the 
government is (he presence of supporters of his former prime ministers 
Fukuda and Suzuki and, above all, Fakuei Tanaka, who, though partially 
disabled by a stroke, is still a dominant presence in Japanese politics. 

Here REI SHIRATORI looks at Nakasune's challenge to post-war politics 
in Japan. 


bifitles by changing the present constitu- 
tion. especially when more than 70 per 
cent of the population supports article 
nine. Nor is it possible for him to abolish 
the limitation of the military budget to l 
per cent of the gross national product; 
not the three non-nuclear principles 
which state that "Japan will not possess, 
not produce, nor introduce into her 
territory any kind of nuclear arms". Any 
thoughtless or hasty attempt to amend 
the constitution would inevitably shake 
Mr Nakasone *s position and bring about 


political instability. It was true, however, 
that Mr Nakayute w.»s the Kim prime 
minister who openly challenged the fun- 
damental principle of lhe conservative 
camp to deal with defence matters, a 
principle which had been established by 
the late prime minister Yoshida at the time 
of the signing of lhe Sun Francisco peace 
treaty anil which had been observed since 
then by successive conservative govern- 
ments. The late prime minister Yoshida 
transformed Japan’s national goal from 
pre-war Jupun's I'ukuku kyohei (enrich the 
nation by strengthening 'military capabil- 
ity) to |x>sl-Wiir J noun’s I'ukuku jynkuhei 
(enrich the nation by minimizing military 
capability) when he tried to restore Japan's 
position in international society during his 
premiership between 1946 :uiu 1954. 

This guideline of Yoshidu has been 
firmly observed by successive conserva- 
tive governments. For example, the late 
prime minister Ohiraoncc told me: "Is it 
not necessary to consider defence on the 
plane of total security instead of consider- 
ing it on the plane of military defence?” 
He also said: "Security can be achieved 
by a combination of all the powers which 
the Japanese people possesses. There- 
fore, it is not my way to think about 
defence in Its narrow meaning.” Former 
prime minister Fukuda also wrote in the 
same way: "Japan should not become a 
militaristic big powcj even if Japan 
becomes an economic bia power with all 
the capabilities to build up first class 
armaments including nuclear arms". 

When the present prime minister chal- 
lenged this long-held Fukoku jyakuhei 
principle by saying that he would like to 
clear totally the balance of post World 
War Two Japanese politics’ 1 , he really 
challenged, therefore, the fundamental 
' ‘MebUSfty bf the conservative main cur- 
rents, rather than progressive opposi- 
tions. Therefore Mr Miyazawa, who is 
considered to be the successor of the 
Ohira-Suzuki fnction which is the most 
orthodox inheritor of Mr Yoshida ’s 
ideology in the Liberal Democratic Par- 
ty, commented that Mr Nakasone’s post- 
ure was slightly out uf line in June 1983. 

The matter is not simply whether the 
LDP government should continue to 
keep I per cent of GNP upper limitation 
of the national defence budget or not. 
Prime minister Nakasone’s challenge of 
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the Fukoku jyakuhei model means u 
fundamental change uf the national de- 
fence policy cii Japan in the future. 
Professor Robert E. Ward explains that 
the conservative main current's justifica- 
tion for keeping the National Defence 
Force at the mini mum size arc the 
following three factors: 

+ the KbF can be effective in dealing 
with any large-scale subversive uprising 
in Japan; 

9 it will provide sufficient deterrent 
against the possibility of conventional sea 
or air at tacks from any country except (he 
Soviet Union or the US; 

• it will be useful to hold out long 
enough against a conventional attack by 
the Soviet Union to enable the US to 
come to Japan's rescue under the terms 
of the Japan-US security treaty. 

lhe traditional conservative defence 
policy was first to consider the Japan-US 
security treaty ns the main tool which 
would deter a large-scale attack from the 
Soviet Union including the use of nuclear 
arms, while assigning an auxiliary role to 
the National Defence Force to hold out 
for a while against a conventional attack 
by the Soviet Union until the US could 
come to Japan's rescue. 

Prime minister Naknsone’s long-held 
hclief seems to overthrow this traditional 
defence policy by assigning the main role 
of defence to Japan's National Defence 
Force. 

He said in his famous interview with 
the Washington Post on January 1983: 
First let me say the constitutional 
issue is a very delicate issue and l 
have in my mind a very long-range 
timetable, so to speak, but 7 would 
not dare mention it even in our 
Diet ... On defence and trade 
issues . . . we should not be acting 
because of the pressure or influence 
from the United States but we 
should be acting in our own self- 
interest. This has been my very 
strong belief during the 37 years of 
my life in the Japanese ' legisla- 
ture ... 

Although Mr Nakasone, since becom- 
ing prime minister, hns never openly 
elaborated on the beliefs he held for the 
past 37 years, when we consider what he 


the Japan-US security treaty, the prime 
nnd main role in defence. 

We must also admit that Mr Nakasone 
had ample reason to challenge the princi- 

f de of Fukoku jyakuhei, on this occasion, 
n a situation where only Japan is able to 


enjoy economic stability and prosperity 
while other Western nations ore suffering 
from serious economic depression and 
unemployment, it is necessary to re- 
evaluate this Fukoku fyakuhei model at 
this stage and make necessary modifica- 
tions to El. If Japan cannot discover the 
appropriate modifications her efforts to 
build up economic power without big 
militaristic capability will be reduced to 
ashes. And not nnly Japnn but also all 
nations might again follow the old con- 
ventional militaristic model. 

It is to be hoped that Western states- 
men and intellectuals will not only ana- 
lyse the Japanese management system of 
life-long employment when they examine 
Japan’s economic success but that they 
will duly appreciate the value of the 
Fukoku fyakuhei model of post-war 
Japanese development and the role in 
that model of article nine in the Japanese 
constitution. Perhaps what Japanese 
political leaders and intellectuals must do 
now is not to abolish the Fukoku jyakuhei 
model at this stage, but to enlarge the 
scope of analysis from Japan to the 
human world and try lo discover a new 
enlarged Fukoku fyakuhei model which is 
applicable to the human world as a 
whole. 

The author u professor of government 


Premier Nakasone reviews (roops at a national annual parade 
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by Peter Abell 

Making Sense of Marx 
by Jon Elster 

Cambridge University Press, £32. 50 
and £10.95 

ISBN 0 52 1 22896 4 and 29705 2 


BOOKS 

Sorting out Marx’s confusing legacy 


Two interdependent questions inevit- 
ably arise m connection with any 
attempt to mnke sense of Marx's 
voluminous writings; can the attempt, 
in fact, 'he turned into an achievement 
and, It It can, is if worth flic effort? Jon 
Elster answers bulb questions in the 
affirmative, rliough in so doing he 
engages in some pungent criticism and 
theoretical "reconstructions" of quite 
heroic proportions. No simple panegy- 
ric here; Elster is perfectly prepared, 
on the basis of painstaking textual 
analyses, to accuse Murx of theoretical 
inconsistency, lack of clarity and even 
utter confusion, bur he does believe, 
nevertheless, there is much to salvage. 
Furthermore, as he recounts in his 
introduction, having experienced at 
* WM .■ but fortunately rejected, 
-Althiisserian Marxism he is not in- 
clined io expose us to the excesses of 
i ico- Marxist vocabulary. Indeed Elster 
wrtlcs wnh coni me ridable grace and 
precision and intellectually speaking 
finds common ground with the modern 
analytic Marxian tradition where the 
writings of John iiocnicr imJ G.A 
Ctihcn serve as exemplars. 

rhs book which Ims murured in the 
writing over a couple of decades can he 
unreservedly recommended even hv' 
the demanding M.rndurei.s of amteni- 
porarv social science. Ii is indeed .i 
matter of considerable rejoicing rfiar 
w-e are at the moment wit ness mg the 

Sf r Hf. nC u of 2 of Marxian 

thought where the insights of analytic- 
al philosophy and neoclassical econo- 
mics combine to rescue what is of 
worth in Marx from the obscurantists 
who have unfortunately proliferated in 
recent years. 

Making sense of Marxian theories, 
must, or course, take logical prece- 
dence over ascertaining their truth and 

R redictiye potent ini. Like anyone else 
larx might make sense but might at 
the same lime be wrong. Preoccupied 
with both issues Elster, however, 
wishes his various “reconstructions” to 
stand in their own right as contribu- 
tions to social theory. As many before 
Elster have concluded, there is a 
problem; Mara attempts to keep so 
many baits in the air at the same time- 
he was a very considerable philosopher 
(with theories of human nature and 
freedom of Hegelian inspiration), a 
more than competent economist (with 
specific theories of production, profit 
exploitation and value), an uneven 


thcorcticul historian (with the theory 
of historical materialism), a startlingly 
brilliant sociologist (with the theory of 
class) an erratic political theorist (with 
his theory of the state) nnd finally, a 
disgruntled revolutionary activist. The 
most ambit inus interpretation wc 
might attach to a programme which 
wou d seek to make sense of Marx 
would he to demonstrate both the 
conceptual clarity and mutual coher- 
ence of these various strands in his 
thought. 

It would have been theoretically a 
very significant achievement, for inst- 
ance, if Marx could have demonstrated 
how the grounds upon which he (argu- 
ably; condemned capitalism provided 
the motive power for the class struggle 
which, in turn, revolved around the 
manner in which ihc “relations of 
production" hampered the “forces of 
production” and led to a “declining 
rate of profit" and shift in the “rate ol 
exploitation”. It is, in fact, often 
assumed in Marxist circles that the 
master himself actually brought off this 
conjuring trick. But he did not and 
Elster (with (lie help of Rocmer) 
shows noth how and why not It is 
thus, no use searching for sense in’ 
Marx in this fundamentally synthetic 
manner But wlint of the individual 
strands? Here things look much more 
promising, especially if wc 
ns 


pared tn |o along with sonic o^Els/cris 
more audacious reconstructions. 

These will, however, not always he 
.j ewrybndy's liking; Elster adopts an 
approach - something 

M* vi i o " 01 f n ‘ , 1 t ' ,ir l,i,n *« "limy 

n , S n lvh, * , Ii 1 At one find 

pulcvriv convincing. A II < oci.d n|, L - 

nojiicfl.i - ificir structure and c bailee . 
arc hi principle, if not j n » riKI ‘i CCt 
deemed to he reducible to and deduci- 
, . ‘fp'njne goals, beliefs and actions 
of individuals. Elster thus takes a Firm 

tlUS - a ® ain ?. U, ? se , < en «ly argued 
SS« e T lln 8 J flom ' ,hB structuralist 
tradUio 11 in modern Marxism. There 
the individual actors - be they capital- 
bts or workers - are merely place- 
holders in. the relations of production: 
the cnrrlers of dispositions which are 
the Ineluctable consequences of an all 
pervasive socioeconomic program- 
ming. Individuals enact the “gram- 
mar of their social location In 



dilemma game. 

Jlic theory of historical mate, 
(did Marx want to say that theicj 
of production ultimately “fay 
development or the use of thefc 
production?) is also given i 
textual analysis where Cohen*! 
the point of departure - though} 
•'ll. Elster dcniuust rates, if ny 
the difficulty of divining wl h 
was really driving at. There t 
lengthy sections on the state, id; 
modes of production, dialectio 
muiiism and uiiieii else, all oft 
bear tile siamp of Els tor’s 
epistemology hilt which also 
tlie rich and often confusing k 
which Marx left us. * ^ 

Elster in this opening oiferim 
new series froni CambriMe llnim 

9n ^lTh ,ICd 

Soual Theory, has certainly laboo 
long and hard - but was it worth! 
erron? From the point of vimi 
Marxian scholarship I am sure ! 
answer must be yes, but the relem 
to conteinpory social theory is m 
more questionable. It has been n 
leerly clear now for a long time lb 
muny of the essential elements in A 
Marxian confection are not teushl 


BOOKS 

Joining 
the dance 


The Greek Theater 
by Leo Aylen 

Associated University Presses, £35.511 
ISBN 08386 31843 

How many dancers can read Sophocles 
in the original? How many classical 
scholars can dance? Sophocles was a 
dancer and a maMcr-cnorcneraphcr. 
and the kind nf drama dial Til- c< im- 
posed depended on a union of words, 
music and dance such as it is almost 
impossible for a modern render to 
re-imagine from the more or less inert 
marks mi a pace. 

Leo Ayk-n’s In ink iiu ninK an auda- 
cious assault uii this supjNiM-il iinpnsM- 
bility. He is unusually equipped fin 
this (ask in that lie combines practisim 1 
expertise in the theatre ami oihei 
contemporary media with an iicjidcmic 
trainirig in classics. He can tease 
meanings out of the Greek text for 
himself, and he can draw on the work 
of recent classical scholarship to argue 
in detail Itis case for the intimate 
eorrcspomicnce between words and 
their embodiment in the metres and 
dunces of the Greek chorus. Our. 


The luhour theory of value (exctiti a PP ri -'ciaii.»ii of Greek tragedy still 
the extremely restrictive. mniJo suffers, he believes, from the i 
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Jon Elstei 


JOHN EDWAHO LEIGH 


inroi^' {rr; 1 ; ? fi ; rm ,,r trunsfcr * 

leasible a It erna lives arc ciicuiiiseritvd ‘ * ,,r .'\* l| ch ;irt ‘ "'"re oi less 

by socially inculcated beliefs which nV?£i- Wlt •’ 1 1,1 1,111,11 ri^s. 

apparently deny opnortunities which - mobilization and conflict 

" ’ nvaflt ' ‘ 


■™ "bjcc.ivdy'nvlfcbir™: EE °< «ploita 

.be handled as a uDeclal llmitim, 


avows, 


conflict, 

-iniiuicu us u special Umltinn hUt l oriHn/° r »^ S ^ er ~ v ? ry muc A the 
wae of a moregeneraipiodel which Shin™ “ thc dr,v,n 8 forcQ of social 

ter rQrtonal Kdfe , \S&&- 

Elster’s reductionist prbfefences are ' ^ 
well brought out In his essentially 
Roemcrinn treatment of Marx’s theory 
of classes. To Elster a class - he detects 


extremely restrictive content 
homogeneous labour) which 
the theory of exploitation and dun 
false, so is the idea of thc declining 
of profit Furthermore, the theom 
historical materialism is open foi 
many inicmrclalions none of wli) 
appear to fit the facts. Marx’s 
soph luil excursions arc valuable SB 
lcrs hut cannot Misiain coniempotr 
appetites, and uufortuiufe/y no } 
nous social theorist could nowspedl 
terms or the inevitability of so dale 
Bister’s analyses ccriairdy conSfe 
these conclusions, but despite hisspb 
did reconstructions of the Mwa 
weltnnsehaung I left thc book*$* 
uneasy feeling. Such 



an 


unwitting way - they carry on their 
various activities, while 


— — t systematically 

falling to comprehend the structures in 
which they are enmeshed and repro- 
duce. Choice Is illusory and the worker 
is nothing more- than the "passive 
embodiment of his consumption bun- 
dle . Though it is perfectly possible to 
arrive at such a reading of Marx, It 
would be, as Elster demonstrates quite 
at odds with much of what he wrote. 
Furthermore, Elster sees no reason to 


mention of 15 in Marx - comprises a 

E of individuals who by virtue of 
endowments are rationally com- 
pelled to engage In the same sort of 
economic activities. Endowments are 
widely conceived to include tangible 


interests. Since organizing along class 
lines entails costs (to the inditfdual) 
and any benefits tend to come collec- 
tively whether or not the costs have 
been incurred, there Is always the 
(rational) temptation for thc indi- 
vidual to reap the benefits and 


property intangible skills and more incur the costs of c\a£*cL„ ni 

nibtle cultural habits; activities cover a were to follow suit J ,f . aH 
limited but exhaustive set of produc- nefire , S t n P “Bochwe be- 

tive behaviours including sellfna and FoHn Jn„ m f COU ^, c be forthcoming, 
hiring labour power, lending SpitaL Co/Sf W* Log* of 

hiring land an<5 so on. The productive Ineenuftv lnt£2 E, ? ter ^ws much 
"ri a , hips which optimizing indi- Wh ' ch he folds 

viduab are compelled to enter into set seSn™iT ideas into a 

up patterns of exploitation (conceived S i ™erm "7 h ° f consciou *- 


Btefev 

. e fomiiiatioiatoi i 
them y of this ceoM( : 
become a eliehd to preys 
that Marx’s method of analysis retu 
value bill his .specific analysis of ca? 
tnfism fails. ClicluS it maybe, but ncc 
me less, this seems to be the lesson* 
learn from Elstcr’s reconstruct® 
fne model of society which portifl 


he believes, from the malig- 
nant residue of neoclassical notions 
about tragedy's necessary solemnity 
and intellectuality. At the heart of 
Greek theatre was dance, the physical 
expression of worship, the spirit of 
riotous, carnival ecstasy presided over 
by the lord of life and death, Dionysus. 

This is all thoroughly Nictzschcan, 
and Aylen candidly avows his belief in 
thc need of the modern theatre (and 
the modern world) for Dionysus, or to 
use Lorca's word, duende, Tfils can 
inspire him fo a rapturous prostration 
before the example of Mh-century 
Athens which he claims hud a culture 
based oil die worship of Dionysus ;md 
which “.stands, perhaps for alf time as 
tftfi&’rniVii'' r, ' ai i ’Ouety”. This strain of 

mucm of thr thinkinc blurs 

much of (he general argument of thc 

iudgeomng the reader towards 
aixepting a distinctly musty view of 
what constitutes “frcedoma^iju 
instance possible to believe that 


A relief from a sanctuary to Athena at Sounion, around 485-80 hc, a 
picture from The Art and Culture of Early Greece 1100-480 hc by 
Jeremy M. Hurwitt (Cornell University Press, $54.45). 


from an Aristophamc perspective, as it 
were, revelling in their riotous colour 
and verve, their tonal instabilities and 
unpredictable rhythms, their hospital- 
ity to grotesque and burlesque 
humour. Their heart, he argues, is in 
the choral danpes. and he strains to 
conjure up how exactly these dances 
mayhave looked and sounded and felt. 

This too commands attention, be- 
cause while many literary critics ( more 
than Aylen seems tn allow) have 
handsomely acknowledged thc “cen- 
trality” of the choral lyrics through 
detailed analysis or their densely 
evocative images and elusive syntax, 
no one has tried systematically to 
•magmc how these words were given 


Aylen too loosely 
indeed play a Ian 
culture without believing Aylen's 
breath-taking claim that the culture 
centred" on it. 

But if one allows for some irritatin 


calls the “erotic" did 
ge part in Greek 
believing Aylen's 




individuals mobilizing around f* W^and^^^^ 
n, . r VG | i Jj 0 speculation, there are two aspects 
“ “ 4 his book which command attention. 

)ne is Aylen’s general, polemical 
mphasis on thc sheer uninhibitedness 
f 5th-eentury Athenian drama, on the 



Retreat 

from 

Lenin 


These interests, however, have a nstf 
wider provenance than the Mauit 
theory of capitalist exploitation allot 


nritnnar'c ^ ^ PfOfeSSOT of SOCiologJI 

prisoner s the University of Surrey. 


Marxism In the USSR: a critical survey 
of current Soviet thought 
by James P. Soudan 
Cornell University Press, $35,00 
ISBN 080 14 1649 3 

Soviet philosophers inherited from 
Engels and Lenin a mixed baa of 
philosophical concents which have 
never been adequately sorted out. For 

SKfi It fe' 

even advanced the uncompellEne view 
JW" J philosophers fell Tnto lnc of 
JWJ ( camps, either the reactionary 
vu*' * caaip or thc progressive mater- 

SSr? 1 . Marx’s Ensistencc that 
contributed an important 


how contemporary Soviet philo- 
aophere are struggling with this con- 
fosed inheritance. As he points out, 
despite the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion Soviet Marxists have continued 
to philosophize in the grand manner 

STK 11 ) 8 a E f r,cral t] } eor y of reality in 
all its guises, from subatomic particles 
to uitemattonal politics". Althoueh 
th ® ,r in trade from 

K^i nd t* 010 temporary 
Sowel philosophers are none the Jess 
able to innovate and engender con-' 

ESS in . the,r inquires: indeed, 

£SrpLBss , lto , a JeJs 

! “ ' amplC,e cred0 r'r„rgl S ;^ e ™I e dyn™i ! Z 


to5"»i, cli ?. ve ‘ that tlw “ Intera ctioii- 
1 st perspective so waters down the 
original thesis that " 
distinctively Marxist 

r n Jj lor y °f materialism within 
Soviet Marxism is somewhat similar It 
is a story of retreat from the < 

Leninist position that matter is prim 
f°- epistemologically and 
metaphysically. This has bin re- 

EJ, a l!?,..Z. the , raore flexible and in- 


One 
enu 

of 5th-century Athenian drama, on thc 
cultural and imaginative affinities be- 
tween Aristophanes and his suppos- 
edly more solemn tragic colleagues 
Sophocles breathed the same air as 
Aristophanes, not the same air as 
Aristotle. Aylen reads the tragedians 


lerently more interestin, 
knowledge is formed 
reladonsnii 


thprp" uuw, !l1" c Mara's ellipUcafrai^cn^o^SrSr mon P roraisl "g- In being prepared' 

J ® 1 nothing in Capitaf be supptemented ac «Ptthed{s Option betweenakf 

gels’s weighty but often ^ ^ ctl ? n B ““I ccnfradlOT 

m withm pronouncements on the iodIc and through their rejection ofLo^ /r 

similar.lt «ter works. The issue turns theory of reflection they suggest. ** MpWV 

-is ESa'iiaSV -Lvierry 

tfat this is the ease ihnn <ukn‘u«.i. gh contraries Greeks 


view that our 
th by 
irld 


qf 

dialectics. Soviet philosophers have 
pemplivdy seen .Cat this i" ,h c case 
and have, on the whole, cast doubls 
upon Engels s and Lenin’s view that 
dialectics can be imputed tn rhino* „„,-i 


P to , the externa! wo^fd and" 1 i‘SL r !!^ t £, i ,M h ?™ u 8! ,1 y ^liftiraL 


L^km employ the 

^ X i end continuously their 
philosophical boundaries. 

LeS£r r ’ ,h S P™? tha ‘ Mandsm- 

flS waTis i^^ ^ eil ? R ® mpl °ved in 
n Scanlail s view, that its 
fundamental tenets - adhered to by 
m ost Bovlot scholars - become In- 


&.*%*$*• Scanianshovro 

bow scientists develop their own in- 
materialism to 
nSw /5 the .P robl ems of their disci- 
^ real, y au gmented l 
ieory of relativity) an 


nh!.n? g t StiM fa L vou 'edby someSovrei 

phtlosophera there are in fr actable 

K.™ of'wh'- h 1 

flouS ,h ,Ch 15 n °nscnsical 

mos ' basic rulK of 
Scanlan suggests that there 


. made compatible with M 
logic. It is through contraries red* 
tnan wholesale opposites that dls^ 
tical debate advances. 

and is withow°rivaHn d ftS*field 0 ^ ^ ^ : ^* N< wComcdyorCreecc and Rome 

chapters on Soviet moral phtl«^ tiy R L- Hunter 

political philosophy, philosaJ^.f t Cambridge University Press. £22.50 

tory and aesthetics also daoww*™' and £7.95 

the steady retreat that JW taken ISBN 0521 303648 and 31652 9 

■ from thc dogmatic positions oi/.-; — 

Stalinist era. Scanlan leaves us wiUP J^ver the pnst few decades our know- 


terns of these lyrics provide an exact 
choreographic code, “as detailed and 
precise as Shakespeare’s built-in in- 
structions to actors as to how to speak 
his blank verse". And hc proceeds to 
demonstrate this nrgument, through 
closely argued accounts both nf climac- 
tic moments in n number of different 
plays, and of whole plays in thc case of 
Prometheus Bound, Antigone and The 
Frogs. Here, as often throughout thc 
book, he is at his most daringly 
imaginative and persuasive with Ans- 
tophanes. 

There are numerous theoretical 
objections to his argument about the 
necessary congruence between words 
and music and dance, some of them 


volumes. Hunter lias executed his 
newly-integrated design with elegant 
economy: Inevitable chapters on form 
and on plot and motif are sup- 
plemented by treatments of themes 
and conflicts, comedy and tragedy, 
and didacticism. The same degree of 
sensible sobriety is in evidence 
throughout, and Hunter 
judgement on numerous 


suggested by the analogy hc makes 
with Shakespeare. He appeals too 
blithely to thc perilous notion ol the 
Gesamtkunstwerk, nnd to other in- 
sufficiently scrutinized notions or flic 
“rightness ’ of the relations between 
the puftt of on artistic Whole. One may 
feel that recent literary criticism has' 
done more than Aylen allows towards 
thc imaginative recreation of these 
great plays. And it is odd to find, amid 
all the emphasis oil dance, no mention 
of Martha Graham, who seems to have 
shared many or Aylen’s beliefs nnd has 
tried to put them into practice, as 
Norman Austin argued iu a very 
suggestive article in Arion in 1975. 

T t is idealistic to believe that Aylen’s 
tfynBJ’kfrihft frMfauiiii^oA'Va hw* r. 
lifion of collaboration between 
scholarship and the theatre”, which 
will do for the Greeks what has already 
been done for Shakespeare. But it 
would be good to sec his ideas given 
free rein, to see how they worked out 
in performance. This book has many 
virtues as well as some vices and 
irritations. It represents the pugna- 
cious enthusiastic, ingenious efforts of 
a well-informed and well-meaning im- 
agination to give body and substance 
to the spirit of Greek theatre. 


Adrian Poole 


Adrian Popie is a fellow of Trinitv 
College, Cambridge. 


tragic inspiration of the Epltrepontes. 
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impression that Soviet Dhilosophf*t ledge ol the Greek new comedy of 
eirchKi- growing divislMw^hfe Soviet nh 'I* 8 ® livc, y- 111 some instances Critical A ‘ i^ r e " aa ?" h as spectacularly advanced; 

by Em- p hy between the anH^n^f 1 ph onc or *wo areas, such as_ sysjtg large parts of no fewer than six play: 

id phi jo- polarists. Th” “i 1 J h ® theory, semiotics and aesthetics a[jj ; have now seen the light besides tht 
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“i™ 1 .open-endedness' 
materialism could not 
marked. 


land the 
of Soviet 
be more 


the writings of the young Marx, s 
as the latest and most highly 
sophy* 


works in western 
not openly able to’ avow 


unimaginative account 

tical" ma 


“dialectical" materialism. 


At the heart of Scanlan's work Is a 
ngorous dfacussion of Marxian dialer 

rio’hi nrf ? can,an mak es in his own 
nght an important contribution to 

by. There is no 


bourgeois scholarship Soviet r? 
sophers are able, as with their soew 11 ? 


which e| — vu^umsiancc 

^ srrZy of ffiSdH^SSS 

y sh,ff in orthodox thinking may appear, Snd^ngdl^ 0 ^^ ^ natureofMp™ 


nature of Marx 
rations on the 


that contradictions o^uronlyinc 
knowledge of the world. This d vjsU)“n 
Pinpoints an Important issue foMhore 
who want to argue with Marx that the 
depiction of contradictions plays an 
important role In the devclopmem of 

hSo™° rt edgC a - nd in the unhiding of 

Ifsen ? e 15 10 be made of such a 
wa? that U it b L^ mul ^ such a 

SreciSu^u? 681 tbis> P e P° laris, s ! s te°ry 

more cautious approach is Infinitely stwyth. 


philoso ffi Cg 


colleagues, to exploit the 
western scholarship to advance ' 
“progressive" inquiries. 


own 


standard accounts not only of later 
Greek comedy, but of the Roman 
adaptations of it by Plautus and Ter- 
ence, now that a much less conjectural 
picture of Menander's own practice is 
possible. 

Hunter has undertaken a brief sur- 
*l ew P^pectives currently 
available for new comedy as a whole. 
He has been able to take an opportun- 


Howard Williams is lecturer in 
theory at University College , 
stw 


ity denied to The New Cambridge 
J ; ™ or y of Classical Literature , which is 
t: obliged by its plan to spread the 


— . , . — r" — — spread ,.,v 
material less comfortably between its 
two separate Greek and Latin 


suspends 

. _ , „ . occasions, 

especially where it is tempting to 
prejudge the context of extensive frag- 
ments. He is also able to compromise 
between traditional philological topics 
and dramatic considerations: classi- 
cists will be relieved to see problems of 
conraminatio, the blending of different 
sources, reduced to a paragraph, and 
the notorious problem oT Plautus' 
name to a sentence; while drama 
students will be enlightened to find 
traditional conventions such as the 
rannina slave (servus currens) careful- 
ly explained in terms of what an 
experienced audience is precon- 
ditioned to expect. 

But traditional literary history is not 
neglected: Hunter is especially strong 
on the continuity from earlier comedy, 
wih a particularly apt comparison of 
Pistoclerus’ schooling to that of Strep- 
siades; and on the elusive relationships 
with tragedy, in which he wisely re- 
fuses to press a tragic heroine as the 
model for Alcumena in the Amphlt- 
nto, or speculate too precisely on (he 


pressed a little too far: it does not take 
a vciy gifted dramatist to represent a 
daughter as more eushful the moment 
she recognizes herfather, a nuance still 
less perceptible in Hunter’s necessarily 
banal translation esc. 

1 had only one strong regret (rather 
than reservation): rhat Hunter did not 
use his extensive knowledge of Greek 
novelists and literary letter-writers to 
add yet another new perspective on 
new comedy. The imitations of com- 
edy in narrative prose, so fashionable 
in the early empire, show us what 
happens to the form when its dramatic 
lifeblood is drained off: they can only 
add to our appreciation of how far the 
comic dramatists’ success depends ulti- 
mately on their sense of theatre. But 
overall (his is a well-reflected and 
sober treatment, and Hunter has 
established a capacity to present scho- 
larly material sympathetically to every 
level of reader. 


Graham And erson 

Dr Anderson is senior lecturer in 
classical studies at the University of 
Kent. 
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W. 11. Autk-n: the fur interlur 
edited liy Alan Bold 
Visiun Press, £15.95 
ISBN U X5478 ii5d 4 
W. H. Auden 
by Stan Smith 

Blackwell, £12.51) and £3.95 
ISBN 0 631 13.381 X and 13515 4 

Stan Smith sets out in re-read Auden 
in the light of recent critical theories. 
Alan Bold's collection of essays is 
typical of the older tradition against 
which Stan Smith is reacting. Liner* I, 
eclectic, as variable in quality as in 
outlook, iIk: t* in l ri hm ions to Bold's 
“symposium" remind one ol the ori- 
gins of that wurd. a drinking jutny, or 
an account of the conversation at such 
a party. Evidently Bold set out to 
invite a thoroughly heterogeneous set 
of guests in the firm libcniT belief that 
if nen in vino then in i ttru> t vrim. 

Tlie conversation ranges from the 
intelligent and closely argued to the 
circumstantial ami down right opinion- 
ated. As an example of the latter 
Chailcs Osborne's answer to the ques- 
tion, “Was Auden ;i Christian''" imtst 
represent u bud joke that hope (ully fell 
llm: we are all Christians, lie asserts, 
unless we opt out, when “we have lr> 
label ourselves as agnostics or atheists, 
or take up onc of thc crankier reli- 
gions, or pretend iu hc Muslims or 
whatever . '* All thc contributions to 
part two are circumstantial - a re- 
miniscence of Auden at Michigan, 
Auden’s onc-dimcnsional view of 
opera, and rambles through Auden's 
plays and prose. In part one, though, 
there is a brilliant dinner-stopping 
disquisition on Auden's uses anu 
abuses of fairy-tale mythology by Jan 
Montefiore. 

At leas* two of the guests, Walter 
Perrie and William Logan; reinforce 
thc traditional division between early 
and late Auden. Thc former argues 
that Auden abandoned his earlier 
belicfin thc world's potential perfecti- 
bility for nn acceptance of its imperfec- 
tihihty. while the latter claims to show 
how thc felt emotion ol Auden's 
earlier linguistic effects gives way to 
the unlelt prejudice of his later poetry. 
As for mine hosr, he must have been 
mflueq^Qd, by. the general spirit of 
bonhomie when claiming that Auden 
is “the great modern poet of 
friendship”. 

Stan Smith I suspect would not have 


been n uclcranc guest ;ii this piitikirhr 
ilmiicr table. "Grub First. Ihcn 
kiltie-.'', hc might li.ivc demanded, 
quoting Auden's poem ■ >f (hat title, 
itself a quote from Brccltt Smith uses 
the loiils of M.iimm aitur.m and 
deconsi ruciiun and repeatedly shows 
how Auden's midlccni il eclecticism, 
like his macaronic st; lc, "points to thc 
artificu of language, reminds us of 
what is left out, left over, in every 
utterance." 

How well dues the criticism which 
applies recent critical theory work in 
practice'.' As I would have suspected, it 
is of most use when taking the wider 
view uf y writer's uuipiii. Stun Smith's 
opening chapter on “Auden and Ideol- 
ogy" is Ihc most illuminating and 
original part uf the book because he 
allows himself is* range over the whole 
spread of Auden's writings. Starting 
with the assumption that Auden is 
himself a text, nc then looks at the 
ways in which this textual subject and 
his literary texts Imth constitute an 
ideological nexus related to the dis- 
courses of the society which helped 
form them. By skilful mmiaiion Smith 
convinces us that Aiuleu the unitary 
subject is illusory. "In Memory uf 
W. II. Ycnts" mourns not so much 
Yeats as discourse itself, while "Sep- 
tember 1 . 1939" reveals “the irreducible 
plurality of the discourses it strives to 
fuse into a single self-possessing 
'voice’." Althusser and Derrida com- 
bine to defeat the illusion oi unitary 
power whether political or linguistic. 

The detailed application of litis 
theoretical stance is also fascinating 
because it elicits new insights into the 
texts selected for comment. Thc later 
poetry might not he primarily con- 
cerned with discourses uf power and 
resistance, as this bout suggests, but 
these concerns are certainly present in 
it and have not been properiy attended 
to in thc past. Yet much of thc book 
belongs to thc older formalist tradition 
of criticism with detailed exegesis and 
numerous quotations. So that the 
overall effect is of over-condensed 
explication which concentrates in Ira- 
dirlonaf Marxist style on ideological 
content at rhe expense of linguistic 
effect. Auden is wittier and widerin his 
range of interests than his book makes 
out. But thnt is not an indictment of the 
new perspecti ves, merely a reservation 
about a particular application of old 
and new which has some genuinely 
different things to sav about a much 
written about poet of our lime. 

Brian Finney 

Brian Finney is senior lecturer in 
literature at the University of London 
Extra-Mural Department. 



MMSO REDUCES 
CSO PERIODICAL 


For the second year running HMSO has reduced Ihe subscription 
rates for all Central Statistical Office periodicals, as a direct result of 
more efficient d*ln billion and production methods 

From January 1986 ihe rales are as loitowo, inclusive at postage and 
Annual Supplements, where applicable. 

ECONOMIC TRENDS 

£115.00 

(reduced from Et 2500) 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

£90.00 

(reduced from Cl 00 00) 

MONTHLY DIGEST 

OF STATISTICS 

£65.00 

(reduced from £7000} 

STATISTICAL NEWS 

£14.00 

(reduced from eisooj 



ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF STATISTICS 

'a veritable mine of aulhontallve information' (The Standard) 
tn the year ol HMSO's Bicentenary, and to mark over too years of 
Annual Abstracts, a facamHa edition of the 1696 Abstraci lias been 
produced, and accompanies every copy of the 1986 Abstract 
ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF STATISTICS 1986 
ISBN 0 It 620152 5 Paperback C17.50 
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BOOKS 

Peasant 

battles 


Tiie Brenner Debale: agrarian class 
structure and economic devclopntenl In 
pre-industrial Europe 
edited by T. H. Aston and 
C. if. E. Phiflpln 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN052l2fiH!76 


The Brenner debate addresses one of 
the most fundamental of all historical 
questions: what factors caused 
accelerating, though differential, rates 
of economic development in late 
medieval and early modern Europe? It 
is well known that agrarian trans- 
formation in 16th-century England 
was accompanied by the consolidation 
of landholdings hnd a successful 
squeeze on peasant proprietorship. 
Robert Brenner believes that “the 
emergence of the ‘classic' landlord/ 
capitalist tcnanrAvitgc labourer struc- 
ture . . . was the key to England’s 
uniquely successful overall economic 

Highland 


development”, in l-'rancc, by contrast, 
peasant landholding remained strong 
and the country's potential for econo- 
mic development was reduced at a 
1 critical point. 

Little room lor debate exists about 
these differing experiences. Brenner is 
concerned with the reasons for them. 
He challenges prevalent orthodoxy 
(not entirely accurately described as 
“nco- Mai thus inn” ) that I ong-term eco- 
noinic changes were determined by 
objective forces, such as demographic 
change and the growth of markets 
contingent upon such changes. Bren- 
ner's Marxist model posits an anterior 
development: “it is the structure of 
class relations, of class power, which 
will determine the manner and degree 
to which particular demographic and 
commercial changes will affect long- 
term trends in the distribution of 
income and economic growth - und not 
vice-versa". Thus, in the debate on 
divergent development in England nnd 
France , Brenner particularly empha- 
sizes (he French monarchy's ability to 
win a battle lost by the nohiJity. French 
peasants successfully withstood the 
claims of local landlords and asserted 
against them "the essentials of 
freehold property". In doing so, 
however, me peasantry was relatively 
defenceless against demands for taxa- 
tion from the greater, and increasingly 
centralized, power of the monarchy. 
The French regime thus operated, in 
Brenner’s view, “as a class-like phe- 


nomenon ... as an independent ex- 
tractor of the surplus", in England, 
peasant battles were fought, and 
generally lost, against landlords and 
die English monarchy needed to 
cooperate with the great landowners. 
The forces of local self-determination 
and economic exploitation went hand 
in hand: landowners obtained in- 
creases in rentals not by larger de- 
mands from a stagnant output but “by 
cooperating with their tenants in capit- 
al improvements on large farms . . . 
thereby increasing total output”. 

This book republishes 10 articles 
which have appeared in Past and 
Present as contributions to the debate. 
It begins with Brenner's original 
thesis, which appeared there in 1975, 
and it ends with a long, detailed and 
self-confident statement by the same 
author in which he refines his argu- 
ment with no important concessions to 
his opponents. Most of the intervening 
pieces arc from the “neo-Malthusian 
school" though one, bv Ouy Blais, 
criticizes Brenner's specific interpreta- 
tions while accepting the centra fity of 
class relations in determining long- 
term economic movements. Review- 
ing such a compilation is n ticklish 
business. On the one hand, most 
subject specialists are familiar with the 


On the other hand, powerfully argued 
contributions on tne theme of the 
nature of causation in history deserve - 
though they will probably not reach - 
the wider audience which books are 
supposed to attract. 

The debate itself is inconclusive. 
While it is undoubtedly true that 
“vulgar Malthusianism” explains long- 
term economic development inade- 
quately, it must be said that Brenner 
himself (especially in the first article) 
was partly responsible for the vulgar- 
ization by setting up straw Malthusian 
man for the Marxist model to knock 
down. Strong positivist contributions, 
especially from Postan and Hatcher, 
and a crisp polemic from Le Roy 
Ladurie not only demonstrate the 
extent to which Brenner travestied his 
opponents' cases but also ignored 
much evidence inappropriate to his 
general view. These defects are partly 
remedied in Brenner’s later piece, 
“The Agrarian Roots of European 
Capitalism". Nevertheless, antagon- 
ists such as Postan, Cooper and Croot 
and Parker demonstrate greater depth 
of empirical evidence and a securer 
touch in its deployment than does 
Brenner, This observation 


by Arnost Klima on Bohemia, bu.L 
do not dispel a p—— w 


orenner. l nts observation prompts a 
more general reflection. Though the 
debate is presented as a contribution to 
debate; they will gain little from its comparative European history, its cen- 
appearance in book form, particularly tre of gravity remains England and 
since Professor Rodney Hilton's intro- France. Some useful contributions are 


e Professor Rodney H 
duction is brief and restricted to short 
summaries of the main contributions. 


included here, by Heidc Wunder on 
Germany east and west of the Elbe nnd 



A History uf 1 he Highland Clesriinm 
volume lwc»: Emigration, Protest, 
Reasons 
by Erie Richards 
Crooni Helm. £25. (H) 

!SBNt)7i«0 J2.WIJ 

In nil societies the process of indus- 
trialization and integration into the 
modern world economy has been 
accompanied by suffering; a price has 
had to be paid for higher living stan- 
dards, in the form of tub destruction of - 
traditional life styles and cultures; and 
in the short term the price also includes 
economic dislocation and hardship. 
But some societies suffer much more 
Intensely and for much longer than 
others, and gain less in the way of 
ultimate benefits. It is within this 
broad framework that Professor 
RichurdB considers the Highland clear- 
ances. 

The experiences of the Highland 
people constitute n cose study of a 
society devastated by a combination of 
population growth unaccompanied by 
economic development, the impact of 
economic development in other parts 
of Britain and elsewhere in the world, 
and attempts to bring about Highland 
economic development which either 
failed or only succeeded If population 
was drastically reduced. Narrowly de- 
Gned. the term “clearances’’ refers to 
the efforts of landlords to redistribute, 
and often to reduce, the population 
living on their estates. But Richards, 
like many other writers, uses the word 
more loosely to cover many central 
developments in modem Highland 



A. crofters’ demonstration in Lewis 


history: the break-up of the clan 
system, the destruction of a culture 
and traditional way of life, poverty and 
suffering resulting from these proces- 
ses and from the- actions (sometimes 
well meant) of landlords, large-scale 
emigration, widespread replacement 
of the human population by sheep and 
deer. 

Modem historical writing on the 
clearances may be crudely divided Into 
two schools, the passionate and the 
dispassionate. The first concentrates 
on the great suffering involved in the 
changes which transformed the High- 
lands In the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, andplaces the blame firmly 
on landlords. The dispassionate school 
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does not seek to ignore or explain away 
the suffering, but tries to place the' 
clearances In a wider perspective of 
world social and economic change. 
Professor Richards is a leading expo- 
nent of the latter approach. The first 
volume of his massive study of the 
clearances, Agrarian Transformations 
and the Evictions, 1746-1 886, was 
published in 1982. In it he sought to 
describe the society and economy of 
the Highlands before the clearances, 
to describe the progress and pattern of 
the clearances, ana to set these events 
in the wider context of agrarian trans- 
formation. The new volume carries on 
where its predecessor left off. The 
questions now are not what happened. 


or even how the clearances happened, 
but why they happened and with what 
consequences. T, Jt is about various 
types of communal and intellectual 
responses ... to the experience of the 
clearances.” 

The volume opens with a long 
account of the debate (marked by 
"indignation and intellectual confu- 
sion”) about clearances and the High- 
land problem over the past two hun- 
ij y caTS| before proceeding to con- 
sider emigration as a response to 
clearance, and popular reactions to 



: point the arch-demon of popular 
tradition, Patrick Sellar, is honoured 


On their 
bikes 


Mastcrless Men: the vagrancy problem 

In England 1560-1640 

byA.L. Brier 

Methuen, £19.95 

ISBN 04 16 190102 

Nearly 30 years ago W. G. Hoskins 
pronounced, “the poor have no 
annals, not even a tax assessment, that 
sad passport to immortality”. Since 
then much of (lie energies of social 


historians of early modern England 


enorgii 
mode: 

has been devoted to supplying" that 
history. Ironically, it is tne lack of 
passports of another, kind (those re- 
quired of the mobile poor by. the early 
modem state) that provides the evi- 
dence for the present study. Dr Beicr's 
book is based on the evidence of the 
arrests and examinations of vagrants 
gathered, appropriately enough, in his 
own extensive wanderings around loc- 
al record offices. Mas ter less Men is 
another example of the “new social 
•. ■■ history", founded on the systematic 


exploitation of new or neglected his- 
torical sources and the application 
(here modest) of analytical Insights 
derived from other disciplines. 

Vagrants hove always attracted a 
lurid press. For many contemporaries 
they were members of a criminal 
underworld. Dr Brier has little diffi- 
culty in exposing this myth. Vagrants 
were predominantly young anamale 
and drawn from the most fragile of 
employments. They travelled the 
roads In search of. and not to escape 
from, employment. Although tne 
attempt to get some sense of their 
overall numbers Is fraught with prob- 
lems, they were undoubtedly increas- 
ing. Their movements across space and 
time reflected the growing problem of 
poverty in a prc-industnal economy 
unable to absorb the population 
growth of the period. They moved out 
of the marginal uplands of the north 
and west and into tne south east, out of 
the countryside and into the towns, 
above all London. Into the 17th cen- 
tury, they were moving longer dis- 
tances at faster rates and the appear- 
ance of larger, often family, groups 
reflected the increasing pressures the 
poor faced. 

' Contemporaries chose not to recog- 
nize these imperatives of poverty. 

. "t 'J I J'7U* 


Their responses to vagrancy were 
fashioned out of fear of wnat Dr Beier 
sees, despite earlier legislation, as a 
novel problem, it was the vagrants' 
mobility which freed them from the 
ties of master, magistrate and minister 
binding the poor to submission that 
most alarmed propertied opinion. As a 
group, vagrants were at the one and 
the same time, highly visible and 
disturbingly anonymous. 

Dr Beler’s argument commands re- 
spect, though some will find his read- 
ing of the economic history of the 
period excessively gloomy and will, for 
example, cavil at comparisons of Eli- 
zabethan London with modern Calcut- 
ta. He has unearthed an impressive 
body of material and drawn from it a 
rigorous taxonomy of vagrancy, 
though his skill in dissection perhaps 
fragments the complex patterns of 
movement and experience to be 

S lined from individual examinations. 

ut such a clear analysis also has the 
value of posing more clearly those 
questions whose answers seem less 
certain. Vagrants were only a minority 
oi tdc mobile poor whose existence 
was vital to the workings of the early 
modern economy. What determined 
tnat some should be punished while 
the mpjonty. escaped?, As in pU styles 
i ns ni| tin 'V..*, 


that draw on official records of devian- 
cy there is a need for caution to control 
tne distortions of shifting patterns of 
enforcement and definition. That wc 
may need to interrogate the examina- 
tions more carefully for unarticulated 
prejudices is suggested by the sex bias 
towards males inherent in the pattern 
of arrest and the change to a pattern of 
domination by women in the 18th 
century revealed by recent research. 

One of the great strengths of Master- 
less Men is to pose the problem of why 
the heat went out of official reactions 
to vagrancy in the later 17th century. 
Dr Beier suggests this reflected an 
easing of economic pressures and an 
improvement In poor relief, but the 
impact of these on the poor and the 
marginal areas of early modern Eng- 
land would repay further investiga- 
9 n “ raore aU roads lead to the 
b ack hole of the later 17th century 
Vagrancy is only one of the subjects in 
that period about which we need to 
know much more. 


John Walter 

John Walter is lecturer In history at the 
Uni versify of Essex. 


extent to which the debate Im* 
properly European in focus. ' 
Even as nil exercise in Angio-Frw 
history, the debate is likely to 
unresolved. Its chronological 
tial parameters never navlug £ 
precisely set, the risk is great ft#* 
protagonists will continue to aift, 
cross-purposes nnd will assert that, 
have been misrepresented. 17*^ 
rent volume eomnins too 004, 
both. “Neo-Maithtisinns" and‘K,. 
ists" continue to travel in panfcb 
essentially non-dialeetical 
The outsider enn only insist dm, 
days when liberal historians inv^ 
emphasized economic and da 
rnpnic factors while Marxist Wm® 
asserted social and structural oia 
long since over. I11 their otherwm 
many of the contributors rtpttj 
here have amply demonstrated 
awareness of tln». Here, the qut 
discover whether "social proper)]! 
terns, once established" detennlMi 
course of economic evolution on 
versa loo readily translates /belli 
the debate over chicken and egg, a 
for much the same reasons. Ante 
integrated synthesis is now overdot 

Eric J. Evans 

Eric J. Evans is professor of sotial 
history at the University of Lmasttt. 


with a whole section to himself. 1 
position justifiable neither by then 
portnnee nor by the brutality of & 
actions but by the notoriety k 
achieved. Finally, the focus widest 
"the fu in In me lit: 1 1 economic probla 
of the Highlands in the agedfc 
clearances, and . . . the moral n! 
economic alternatives that faced & 
community, the landlords and it 
nation." 

In see ki uu to discuss what ... 
in the Highlands as an cxnrapfei 
agrarian transformation, In 
Riehanls will undoubtedly /nftinc 
many. The argument that landlords 1 
much as tenants were oiten the victfr 
of external influences beyond iki 
control will he seen by some u t 
attempt to exonerate them frwtf»& 
Highbinders nnd their nnotomhdw 

joeui dctcrmmcd that * „ 

■ " 

severity. In fact In tbW 1 
horror stray of human misery,™ 
sufferings of the lligb/andeo a 
almost commonplace. The «(* fr 
cnees of Highlanders, from coiurri 
landlords, have in essence been repf 
ttted many times hy tradition 
societies trying to adapt to modems 
lion. Nothing can diminish the trip 
sufferings of the Highlanders. Built 
simple truth and not callousneut 
point out that many peoples havebtf 
as or more unfortunate thno thee 
Professor Richards is right to retusd 
accept the claims of the "passion# 
school of writers on Highland nisttf 
to moral superiority, based on a*! 
posedly greater humanity displayed 
emotive writing and denunciation! 
landlords. Richards’s clinical npprfl 
does not indicate lack of humanity.* 
conviction that this is the appnx 
most likely to advance our undents 
ing of the sad past of the HigWu J 
We do not expect the doctor tott? 
over his patient while treating hfe,* 
order to confirm his real concent^ 
patient’s relatives; and we shouM® 
expect such conduct from hitto®" 

Professor Richards’s two vtrfs® 
represent a major contribution toy- 
clcorances debate, both by .. 

scriptions of events, their 
them in local, British a 
texts, and through 
review of previous . 

subject. He is too 
believe that his work is 
it should raise the level 
debate, and indeed provide a** ^ 
point for much of that : 

himself points to one **>’ ; 

emphasizing the importaw*‘\[ 

veloping h counicrfactual 8 pP'“^c 
see what possible alternative 
might have been to the course ■■ ^ 
land history actually fo' 
unreasonable to denounce iw* ‘ . 
of landlords and others 
gesting alternative -i. 

would have had a good * . 
leading to a happier outcome^ /;. 

David Stevenson -J:./ 

7 . 

Dr Stevenson Is reader in 1 t : 

history and director of the !*£.(: 
Scottish studies at the 
Aberdeen. 
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A third 
culture 


Framing Science: the making of 
a BBC documentary 
by RogerS II version e 
British Film Institute, 

£16.00 and £7.95 

ISBN 085170 164 7 and 1655 

in September 10KI, Roger Silverstone, 
a sociologist from Brunei University, 
was given permission by the BBC i*» 
approach Horizon producers in order 
to study the making of a television 
science dnL-ii men tary. He expected to 
follow die | •rihliicl ion process through 
its nurin:il 1 7-weck silieilule uiul to 
write one «»r iwu technical article,. It 
looked like a ptilcnliiilly inlcie-.liug 
project because no one had previously 
examined how science . supposedly our 
touchstone of truth ahoui natural real- 
ity, is presented on television, the 
touchstone of popular culture. 

Silvcrstonc, however, soon met with 
problems. Of the seven Horizon 
producers nbuut to make films, six 
refused him access. Despite film pro- 
ducers basing their entire professional 
lives on others giving access to them, 
they were less keen to have someone 
watch what they were doing. Happily 
the seventh producer he approached, 
Martin Freetn, was more forthcoming. 
He agreed to Stivetstonc’s presence 
during a film he was making about 
agriculture in the third world. 

Luck often makes or breaks re- 
search projects. Silverstone, by 
chance, had hit upon a sociological 
gold mine. Not only did Frecth give 
him unfettered access to all stages of 


- -J- 
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te make than usual. Indeed, it was not 
finally screened until January 1984 
after a budget of £Htl,(HXt hud been 
spent mid filming had tuken place on 

Getting, 
on 


The Joy of Science: 
excellence and its rewards 
by Carl J. Slndermann 

Plenum, $20.34 
ISBN 0306 41 035 X 

Based on a number of case-histories 
(we are not told how many) of success- 
ful scientists’ careers gathered during 
informal conversations over a period 
of years, this book attempts to char- 
acterize ways of achieving success in 
science as a means of identifying key 
features of scientific excellence and the 
nature of "joy" in science. From the 
limited information provided by the 
author, however, the selection of these 
scientists seems to have been based 
largely on personal acquaintance and 
the bulk or the fields represented are 
laboratory sciences. In effect, Ir is an 
account of how the authors’ friends 
and colleagues achieved financial and 
social success in contemporary “pro- 
fessionalized’' North American natu- 
ral science. 

As such, the luiok accepts the pre- 
sent organization mid structure of 
scientific work without criticism and 
assumes its utility for intellectual prog- 
ress. Deviant behaviour, such as fraud, 
is construed as an essentially individual 
^phenomenon rather than being struc- 
turally constituted. Similarly, failure is 
largely regarded as a personal respon- 
sibility, although Sindermann does 
acknowledge some of the unpleasant 
consequences of team research in 
"today's high-technology fast-break- 
ing research areas". Such unfortunate 
by-products of modern science, 
however, are not taken very seriously, 
as the book is after all concerned with 
the “joy" of science, and “progress" is 
what counts. This Fanglossian view of 
the present state of specialized, hierar- 
chically organized and controlled sci- 
entific work assumes that the North 
American professionalized sciences 
are naturally progressive and benefi- 
cial. Eager, ambitious young resear- 
chers simply have to work hard, play 
the game, generate networks of con- 
.• tacts effectively and they too will 


three craiiinciiiv Rather ili.m pruilikc 
die tcchnic.il articles which lie h:ul first 
iiilcniicii, SilvurMnne h.is given us ;t 
bunk written in plain knglish in which 
this one documentary's a inception, 
research, filming, editing, and audi- 
ence response arc all chronicled. It is 
no less man a detailed ethnography of 
film-making and it makes for fascinat- 
ing reading. 

Just as Silvcrstonc’ s own project was 
transformed as events tin folded, so tun 
was the film. The original topic - the 
dangers to the world's food supply of 
ovcr-depcndencc on an ever narrower 
range of genetic strains of wheat - 
became a much more hard-hitting 
political topic about the part played by 
science in the exploitation uf the third 
world fthc final title was "A New 
Green Revolution?’’). The logic of this 
transformation seems to have been 
dictated hy the constraints of the 
television documentary: the story must 
be dramatic; the visual images com- 
pelling; and the argument persuasive. 
There is nlso the constraint of the 
Horizon style of television science - >1 
constraint which l-recth resists, but 
which eventually tunics to dominate 
the film. Ihcrc must he .1 plcthoiu of 
facts niul the scientific experts must be 
scientifically credible. I lowevcr, there 
is a clash between the v. iettlists’ wish to 
emphasize the unspectacular nature of 
their research - always adding qual- 
ifications - and the documentary film- 
maker’s need to tell a story. Everyday 
science does not make good television 
science, and much of the bonk is about 
how this clash is resolved. 

In the early stages of the project, 
Frceth is as much concerned with the 
search for the dramatis personae 
among the scientists as he is with the 
topic of their research. There arc also 
special visual problems in presenting 
inis type of science; plants do not 
move. As Silverstone remarks, a field 
of wheat is a field of wheat, is a field of 
wheat. A story must be told which will 
hold the attention of the expected 
two-and-a-half million viewers., . 

..Hie raperfencs ot fllming Ondock* ' 

tlon id Ine Philippines is one of the 
most fascinating parts of the book. 
There is an intriguing account of the 
different "rights of passage" negoti- 
ated by ihc various participants. 
Frceth as producer attempts 10 im- 


liicrM' Imnsclf in the alien ■ iiltuii' hkc 
u gmid .inthi'ip'iIngiM. he tries in ',c« 

the world tin 1 >ug)i the lvcs of the 
farmers Mini scienti.ts he is mining. U11 
the other hand, die film crew represent 
11 bubble of cosmo|h>litiin first -world 
culture which they preserve by ‘‘pro- 
fessional" practices and 'getting mi 
with the job". SilvcrMont must also 
negotiate his own right nl passage. 
Sometimes be is a sociologist im- 
mersed in the culture of film-making; 
on other occasions he appears :ls a 
BBC.' researcher. The producer is de- 
pendent on the film crew fur their feel 
for the subject; and technical factors 
associated with the film-maker's trade 
dominate the framing of possible 
shots. Indeed, the cameraman offers 
advice as to which shots work: after all 
he is the closest thing to an “ordinary 
viewer" in this context. 

The rendering of the third world by 
the first-wurld media uf television is 
another important theme in the book. 
The issues are encountered not only in 
the final product but also in the process 
of filming itself. Farmers must he 
taught not to look directly at the 
camera; peasants must he filmed look- 
ing poor; and die must dramatic von- 
tr.v.As between high technology am! 
poverty must be urawn. 

liven wlien die filming is liiiislied. 


in 1 clear storyline has emerged. In a 
very real sense, the film conics int" 
being at the editing singe. Ovei 65 rolls 
of film and sound mu‘4 be reduced to -.1 
programme of 5H minutes, the com- 
mentary being written only at the end. 
Hie final product is a result of a series 
of decisiuns taken by the producer, the 
film editur, the researchers, specialists 
in (he science, and the Horizon edi- 
tors. Again, the internal logic of film 
production dictates many of the shots 
which will be used. 

Those whosincll political conspiracy 
when television documentaries are 
changed against the wishes of the 
producer will find in this case that the 
rclauonb between polities and televi- 
sion are not as straightforward us they 
might seem. Ironically after Aft uu. 
Horizon's American sister enmpimy, 
insisted that the film be changed 
before screening it becomes mute 
rather than less hard hitting in its 
politics. But it is the filmic aspects 
which most worry the Americans: the 
main storyline is not clear enough; the 
opening and closing shots are changed 
again; and o harsher commentary 
voice is sithsii tilled. 

Si I vers tone's account is marvellous- 
ly detailed and he treats methodologic- 
al 11 ml theoretical issues with great 
sensitivity and subtlety. He gets away 


from the view that popularization uf 
science means distortion uf science - 
rather, science can he framed in a 
variety of ways and tn .1 certain sense 
all accounts in science are constructed. 
'ITic only reservation 1 have is that he 
has ended up with a case study in which 
there is very little science in the sense 
of detailed technical laboratory work. 

( lie hook is more about how scientific 
discourse in general is treated hy 
television. 

Silverstone tells us about different 
cultures: the culture of esoteric scien- 
ce; and the culture of everyday life, uf 
which our tele vis inn screens arc a part. 
The subtlety of his message is that it is a 
third culture - that provided hy the 
frame of the television documentary- 
which in the end provides the bridge 
between the other two. The rela- 
tionship between science and the lay 
puhlic cun only be understand by 
exploring the practical and intellectual 
activities of those who are part of this 
third culture. Silvcrstnrte's study 
breaks new ground in tiding just that. 


Trevor Pinch 

Trevor Pinch is ircturer in sociology at 
the University of York. 


become successful, just like the exam- 
ples in this book. As the system clearly 

By taking the contemporaiy North 
American systems of organizing re- 
search for granted, the author fails to 
consider how it developed or how it 
may change. Just as he ignores syste- 
mic features of professional fnilure and 
pathologies of science, so loo does he 
ignore tne historical nature of contem- 
porary professionalized science and 
the major factors leading to and chang- 
ing the present science system. In 
particular, Sindermann seems to re- 
gard the growth of professional science 
as an unmitigated boon which super- 
seded amateur and dilettante forms of 
research because it is intellectually 
superior to them. But he ignores the 
historical peculiarities of tne United 
States university system and its role in 
legitimating novel skills and occupa- 
tions in the “credential society", which 
have had substantial consequences for 
the organization of research in that 
country. Even more surprising is his 
bland refusal to consider the effects of 
major military and industrial funding 
and organization of research on the 
“joy" of science. For Sindermann, the 
immense changes in the ways that 
natural scientific work is controlled 
and coordinated, that have occurred in 
the United States since World War 11, 
are cpiphenomenal and irrelevant to 
“making it". 

But perhaps this is to take the book 
too seriously. Clearly, it is not addres- 
sed to historians or sociologists of 
science - except possibly as a cultural 
document which manifests the belief 
system and presumptions of late 20th- 
century professionalized American 
natural science. Indeed, it is not im- 
mediately obvious for whom the book 
is written. Neophyte researchers are 
unlikely to find the hints for “getting 
on" sufficiently detailed and systema- 
tic to be of much use to them; and 
established scientists will find little that 
is new or surprising. 

Richard Whitley 

Richard Whitley is senior lecturer in 
sociology at the Manchester Business 
School, and author of "The Intellectual 
and Social Organization of the Scien- 
ces" (Oxford University Press, 1984). 



“Conquerors of yellow fever", a painting by Dean Cornwell illustrated In Michael Howell and Peter Ford’s 
Medical Mysteries: thirteen stories of detective work in the medical field {Viking, £10.95). 


Claims on 
resources 


The Political Economy 
of Science and Technology 
by Norman Clark 
Blackwell, £25.00 and £8.95 
ISBN 0631 14293 2 and 14294 0 

Governments and industrial com- 
panies have continually to make deci- 
sions about the rate and direction of 
their investment in scientific research 
Hnd development. Balances must be 
struck between the potential long-term 
benefit of this investment and other, 
more immediate, claims on resources. 
The determination of what those be- 
nefits might be, and how they work 
their way through the microecono- 
mics of firms and the macroecono- 
mics of nations, turns out to be an 
extremely complex analytical task. 

Norman Clark’s book is an introduc- 
tion to the study of these issues. He 
•had two specific reasons for writing it: 
first, his awareness of the dearth of 
textbooks in this field; and second, his 
growing feeling that, although econo- 
mic analysis has a lot to offer in this 
context, the discipline itself has be- 
come too remote from public under- 
standing and needs redefinition. Hie 
book is therefore primarily a textbook, 
but it also has some provocative mes- 
sages for more experienced readers. 

Clark begins with a review of 
theories of economic organization and 
technological change. He follows this 
with a run through the conventions of 
macroeconomic social accounting and 


microeconomic theory, in both cases 
relating the theory to issues in science 
and technology policy. Despite skillful 
exposition, infs will be technically the 
hardest part of the book for the 
student, its difficulty derives mainly 
from the intrinsic nature of the subject, 
but the less than confident reader will 
not be helped by a number of confus- 
ing typographical flaws. There follows 
a discussion of the classical, neo- 
classical, Keynesian end Schumpete- 
rian traditions in the economic analysis 
of technological change, and n demon- 
stration of their limitations. Clark then 
turns to the more modern theorists 
(Christopher Freeman, Nathan 
Rosenberg, Richard Nelson and Sid- 
ney Winter), and to the development 
of more organic models, built around 
the concepts of technological systems, 
technological trajectories ami selec- 
tion environments. In a shift of focus, 
he also examines the role of science 
and technology in the economies of 
developing countries and introduces 
such concepts as technology transfer 
and appropriate technology. 

Haa nc stopped at this point, Clark 
would have presonted us with a work- 
man-like textbook, amply supported 
by summaries and annotated bibliog- 
raphies. But he goes further and tries 
to assess the state of the art in this 
subject. His conclusions deserve wide 
attention. 

Clark sees the value of economic 
analysis in science and technology 
policy as lying not in prescription but in 
description and the organization of 
ideas. Science policy analysts should 
therefore count the language of econo- 
mics among their craft skills, but 
should be clear about its limitations. 
They should appreciate that econo- 
mics cannot handle the "Ions run”. 


over which so much of technological 
change manifests itself. Nor can it 
explain technological changes except 
by pronouncing them inexplicable. It is 
also unable to take account of evidence 
which now exists (hat people in gov- 
ernment and Industry make decisions 
on grounds wltich are as much con- 
cerned with long-term technological 
expectations as they are with conven- 
tional economic concepts, such as 
prices. There Is an implication in much 
of this, therefore, that what the analyst 
will mainly be doing is performing the 
negative function 01 cautioning against 
over-eager acceptance of simplistic 
economic analyses, lie they of the 
performance of university research or 
of policies fox stimulating innovation 
in industry. 

Clark concludes that because econo- 
mic theory has developed in ways that 
have little relevance to policy-making, 
it is therefore os a discipline in danger 
of being declared redundant to social 
needs. He rests his hope for the future 
on the development of a new 
approach, which, unlike the reduction- 
ist: approaches that relegate technolo- 
gy to the scrap-heap of an unexplained 
"residual ”, would be based on the 
biological metaphor. That metaphor, 
with its organic, evolutionary bias, 
should be raore capable, he claims, of 
handling the systemic and dynamic 
characteristics of technology as ap- 
plied to economic production than 
iave previous approaches. 


& 


Philip Gummett 


Philip Gummett Is senior lecturer in the 
department of science and technology 
PoffCV at the Unlversttv of K 1 rtrrrh^su.r 
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BOOKS 

Building a 
stairway 
to paradise 

The Cosmological Distance- Ladder: 
distance ami Ifmc fa ihc universe 
by Michael Rowan- Robinson 
Freeman. £1*1.05 
ISBN 07 167 15864 

in ihc 1920s ihc American astronomer 
Edwin Hubble, made two astounding 
discoveries. First, he established 
beyond doubt that certain nebulae, 
such as the great Andromeda spiral, 
arc external systems com parable to 
our own Milky Way. Second, he 
discovered the expansion of the uni- 
verse by noting flint more distant 
eulaxies arc receding by ever increas- 
ing amounts. The rate of expansion is 
indicated by a constant, Hubble’s 
constant, which not only determines 
by how much recessional velocities 
increase with distance but, by implica- 
tion, also fixes the age of the universe 
and its size at any time. 

One of the most precious goals in 
observational cosmology is to measure 
Hubble's cons unit - by comparing the 
recessional velocities mfered spectro- 
scopically for galaxies whose distances 
can be determined independently. 
Measuring astronomical distances is 
noi a trivial matter, as galaxies mid 
stars covet a wide range of physical 
properties. Clearly, we must choose a 
restricted type of object whose nrop- 
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erties are standard - for evamp 
size or liiininosiiy. 

Rival lea his of" o!»seixt/s regulaily 
pitch battle as to the merits of their 
own methods for determining Hub- 
ble’s constant, pointing out thepitfulls 
in those of their opponents. Tnc fact 
remains, however, that the present 
uncertainty in Hubble’s constant cov- 
en a factor of two. Research here wiU. 
undoubtedly benefit significantly 
when the space telescope is launched 
In 1986. The space telescope avoids the 
atmospheric blur that plagues ground- 
based observatories ana thus has a 
distinct advantage in resolving indi- 
vidual stars in distant galaxies. In fact, 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has optimistically 
named the facility Hubble Space Tele- 
scope in anticipation of a quick reliable 
answer to this golden question of 
cosmology. 

Against this backdrop of excite- 
ment, Michael Rowan-Robinspn has 
produced an Interesting new approach 
to defining man’s view of the cosmos. 
Distances to stars and galaxies form 
part of a long step-ladder to Hubble s 
constant. In discussing the methods 
involved and in attempting to reconcile 
different claims, the reader learns a lot 
of astrophysics. Why not combine the 
basic techniques and theory within the 
context of one of man’s most challeng- 
ing scientific programmes'? 

The technique is an admirable one. 


The Egyptian phnroah Akhcnaten (who ruled from I. 179- 1.162 no 
may be the oldest known case of acromegaly, a syndrome in which 
excess secretion of growth hormone leads to perverse proliferation of 
soft tissues, Imiic and cartilage. This stone relief of the pharuali is 
illustrated in Lawrence Crupo’s Hormones: the messengers of life 
(Freeman, £19.95 and £11.95). 


Polymer 

stability 

Polymer Degradation and Stabilisation 
by Norman Grassle and Gerald Scott 
Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
1SBN0521 24961 9 

As the main, sometimes only, consti- 
tuent of plastics mid man-made fibres 
are synthetic polymers, a hook con- 
cerned with the degradation mid stabi- 
lization of polymers is of direct interest 
to a wide range of chemists. Indeed, 
plastics, rubbers nnd fibres are now 
used under a wide variety of condi- 
tions; and a primary objective of a 
large number of industrial research 
ana development groups is to extend 
the operational life-lime of objects 
made from plastics and In develop 
imiicrinls Tor use in hostile environ- 
ments. Conversely, there is a need for 
plastics which, when the user has 
disposed of them after use, degrade 
rapidly under outdoor conditions, 
thereby reducing pollution. 

Weathering, the combined action of 
sunlight and air, is one of the main 
causes of the failure of plastics to 
maintain specified performance. In- 
deed, it is only recently that plastic 
rhone pipes and plastic cladding were 
considered sufficiently reliable to he 
used in the house-const ruction indus- 
try; nnd ir is not so very long ago that 
discoloration and deterioration of cur- 
tains made of synthetic fibres caused 
many people to return to such natural 
materials as cotton. 

Clearly, then, tinders landing and 
controlling polymer degradation pro- 
cesses has significant economic im- 
portance. Moreover, understanding 
their nature makes it possible to de- 
velop a strategy for stabilization. Pro- 
fessors Grnssic and Scott have interna- 


tional reputations in research U 
these complementary areas - Giasst 
specializing in degradation (mainl T 
thermal) and Scott in stabilizaika 
(mainly photo-oxidntive). Their book 
thus offers n comprehensive, tbocii 
brief, survey of the two fields. 

As an enormous amount of lfo,* 
turc has been published on polynia 
degradation, the authors have risk 
chosen to summarize the mcchanh^ 
involved rather than provide a deuifcj 


analysis of complex and frequem]] 
inadequate quantitative studies. An 
tilt, they nave produced an 
l starting point for undergrade 
industrial c 


provided the bunk is well rounded in 
associated areas. There is a reasonable 
introductory chapter on historical 
aspects and physical principles, fol- 
lowed by three sizeable chapters on 
distance measurements over increas- 
ing scales. A brief chapter on cosmolo- 
gical models discusses the nature of the 
expansion In term* of a hot “blgbang” . 
origin of The universe; ahd a final 
chapter summarizes the controversy 
on Hubble’s conslunl. The hook also 
touches briefly on the question of 
whether the universe will eventually 
stop expanding and contract to a fate 
known as the “big crunch”. Many 
aieas of cosmology, however, are left 
out altogether, ana this will limit the 
book’s use as a general text. 

As a reference source, the book will 
be highly valued. The detail provided 
is impressive, with tables comparing 
distance determinations, appendices 
covering basic astronomical data and 
the theory of errors, aqd copious lists 
of references to original articles. 
Although the author has canvassed 
opinions far and wide, he retains a 
refreshing independence: However, 
he cannot resist developing arguments 
for his own value of Hubble's constant 
which, not surprisingly, lies midway 
between the extremes claimed in the 
literature. The moral seems to be that 
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Mil- pi cum- v.i!iio di-pcuds auaully on 
the statistical icrlumiucs used to analy- 
se the data, a point (lint is demons- 
trated more clearly in the book than in 
the many review articles the subject 
has attracted. It wiU be interesting to . 
see how the text stands the test of time 
when the space telescope results hie • 
published- 4 
Though aimed at undergraduates in 
their final year, the tables and refer- 
ences will he of particular use to 
researchers, teachers and graduate 
students. The disadvantage of this 
approach to teaching cosmology, 
however, is that the same physical 
principles and techniques are often 
required at several stages in discussing 
the distance-ladder, so that the inex- 
perienced reader will be at a loss as to 
how to find such material in a hurry 
without sinking into the mass of un- 
. wanted details. The book will there- 
fore be of most value to those with 
some background in astronomy. It 
represents a large investment of effort 
by the author on a topic likely to be of 
intense interest in the coming years. 

Richard Ellis 

Richard Ellis is professor of astronomy 
at the University of Durham. 


Seaweed 

ecology 



byC.S.LbBban, 

CMnhriSg?U^rersity 
1 SBNU521 265088 ' 

Based on a course of lectures to 
final-year undergraduates, this well-, 
written, accurate and elegantly-pre- 
sented book explores the effects of 
environmental factors nn the growth 
and metabolism of seaweeds. This 
exploration of physiological ecology is 
made via light and pnolosyn thesis, 
temperature, salinity, water motion 
(specially commended), nutrients, and 
carbon metabolism. 

However, certain fundamental pro- 
cesses with which I would have ex- 
pected students to have been ac- 
quainted before tackling this more 
specialized field, are described in great 
detail - for example, electron trans- 
port in photosysfoms I and II, nhoto- 
phosphorylations, and the Calvin and 
Krebs cycles. Some judicious editing 


result, they have produced an ej* 
lent stai 

or industrial chemists new to ft 
stimulating area of polymer scienct 

Part one presents basic mechanic 
descriptions of thermal and pSn» 
oxidative degradation and nut? 
the experimental techniques n 
{with references to more detailed, 
script ions). The treatment of antk 
idnnts and stabilizers forms the longs 
chanter in the book, hut here ft 
authors gloss over some current cu 
troversies. Once again, howevfl 
adequate references are given to spe 
dalist reviews. The final part of ik 
book discusses a number of specific 
examples of polymer degradation - 
such as flaniinululity. and mechanical 
and high-energy radiation damage. . 

Although on a number of occasions ( 
felt that more detail could have been 
given on some topics, the authors have 
managed to condense a very difficult 
nreu of polymer science into a readable 
and accessible textbook. By concen- 
trating oil mechanism and tatafly 
avoiding the kinetics of degradation 
reactions, they have reduced the snb- 
jeel to a form in which undergraduates 
should actually enjoy studying it. 

J. R. McCalluin 

J. R. Ate l tillum is render in chemist/) 
ut the University of St Andrews. 


t including the removal of some verj 
large figures) might have allows 
room for more information on tb ‘ 
physiological approaches to seaweed 
harvesting and conservation. Similar, 
the coverage of niariculturc in tie tel 
chunter is also restiktcd. ' 

r chapters ciiwlfjjjgfl' , h 

~~*Tarc«pM"fc 
...s( instance mote**' , 
jgmg than the title might suggest- “T 
the very nature of the topics 
discussion, the species involved® 
limited in number and worldwide n 
their distribution, the inevitable tesiifi 
being that students will on occasions 
associate u particular effect with i 
species far removed from their expeft. 
ence. But this may simply be M 
indication of the limited amount tt 
research on physiological ecowff 
compared with, for example, 
mumty ecology. , 

Although there has been no shaft 
age of books on algae in recent ycaiv 
can recommend fliis one with mbs 
dcncc, as it offers expositions of top 
not covered in similar books. 


A. D. Bopey 


. Boney.ls professor of botdsji 
iniverslty of Glasgow. 
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the Univers 
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devices 



Mlcrotechnology: the M6809 
by|P. J.Thewlls 
Blackwell Scientific, £8.95 
ISBN 0632 01315 X 
Introduction to 
Microcomputer Engineering 
by D. A. Fraser, R. Gregory, 

B. Ilawken, B. lloldsworth, 

G. Jones nnd M. Ryal 

Ellis Harwood, £30.00 and £12.50 

ISBN 085312436 1 and 888 X 

Since the introduction of the first 
microprocessor by Intel (the four-bit 
4040) in 1971 , several hundred devices 
hove been launched. Each is a com- 
plete system on a chip and each is very 
much the baby of a small group of 
designers. Indeed, about tlic only 
principle Uniting these proprietary 
creations Is the von Neumann compu- 
ter architecture, which uses a central 
processor sequentially fetching .and 
' executing instructions front a common 
1 mjtnary HeWlm-Mth .Rfogjam and 


From this point the cornucopia of 
microprocessors follow their own 
idiosyncratic paths. But where docs 
that leave the writer of textbooks in 
this area 7 The obvious choice is to 
introduce • a hypothetical Von 
Neumann structure and develop the 
book around this theme, perhaps end- 
ing with a real device. However, 
although this approach was fairly 
popuinr in the early days, especially 
when few had got to grips with pro- 
prietary devices, it was of limited use to 
Chose actually intending to use the 
beasts; and for years such individuals 
were left to rummage through manu- 
facturers' data sheets and application 
notes. 

With this in mind, two camps of 
writer have emerged. One concen- 
trates on one or two commercial 
microprocessors: they either use the 
remainder of the space to expound on 
all the "bells and whistles” exhibited 
by the chosen few or to describe design 
techniques which use these particular 
types at device . The oLher camp spread 
uiclr largesse on a range of devices, 
comparing and contrasting the per- 
formance of each one. But as that 
range is very wide, in many cases a 
specialized area Is chosen - such as 
assembly programming for one mi- 
croprocessor. Thewlis's book can be 
placed in the flfst camp, as he uses the 


6809 microprocessor as his chosen 
vehicle to impart knowledge ~ 
although he docs make some attempt 
at comparing it with other mainstream 
devices. The 6809 is arguably the best 
eight-bit microprocessor, possessing a 
clean logical architecture with a mini- 
mum of foibles. 

Thewlis’s book assumes a basic 
knowledge of computer architecture 
and logic. Given this lowly foundation, 
however, the use of a state-of-the-art 
device requires considerable space to 
elucidate the complexity of such a 
microprocessor; but the 156 pages of 
text available often fails to achieve 
this. Indeed, within this modest space, 
the author covers bus structures, 
machine and assembly-level program- 
ming, monitors, memory systems. In- 
put/output, and real-time applications 
(timing and analogue-digital conver- 
sion). An example of the thinness of 
the text in places is that section 1.4 


is a useful uddition to the nnn-nrnprict- 
ary literature specializing in this popu- 
lar microprocessor. 

This bouk should be useful in com- 
puter and physical science degree or 

diploma courses in which a real , 

microprocessor is used as an example ters, analogue and digital sign 
of an implementation of the Von ecssors, and the Intm* | M&P.-f 
Neumann principle, where the brief- leaving only 79 pages 
ness of many of the topics would not of system-related ■ 

necessarily be a bud thing. Engineer 
ing degree courses, however, require u 7 

more comprehensive exposition than digital theory video giapni^.^' 

TlwniH.cV -l-.. -rus. wide # 


eight-bit microprocessors. A sttWI 
feature here is the use of com®* 
software examples as a priffl&a 
benchmark. Chapter six then fcaM* 
miscellaneous devices: 16-Mt into? 
processors, single-chip miflWWjJ *' 


of system 
interrupts, 

■ h memory 


direct *H Kin Jg?". 
manipulation. 



pflsc 

including a diagram. Some topics, such 
as the use of high-level languages, have 
been completely omitted. On the cre- 
dit side, however, Thewlis has used 
real devices, such as Ferranti data 
conversion chips and Hitachi memor- 
ies, as illustrative material; and the 
' Choice of the 6809 as the central device 


Thewlis's book provides. Despite this, 
i am recommending it to my final-year 
BSc students as background reading 
for a 6809-orientcd project, based on u 
previously detailed knowledge of the 
progenitor 6800 microprocessor. 

The second book, representing the 
alternative approach, surveys a repre- 
sentative range of microprocessors. It 
assumes a background knowledge of 
digital systems and some exposure to 
at least one type of microprocessor. Its 
stated objective is the design of a 
microcomputer based on micro- 
processors embedded into a piece of 
equipment and running a single prog- 
ram for the whole of its working life. 

The rove rage is indeed encyclo- 
paedic. After tnc obligatory introduc- 
tion to number systems, and so on, the 
following four chapters rover the 

DOnul Jir’SfWS 7flfi xeno n j ccis-i 


system testing. This 


however, is the book’s main 


vrtah^' 


- the lack of space to do all th e 8 
justice. 

This book would he must u* 
science and computer-based 
diploma courses in which 8 ^ 
ranging review is require^ 
electronic engineering d e 8 rcc 
it would have to be supplem* 0 
more specialized texts. 


S. J. Cahill 

S. J. Cahill is senior lecturer^) 

department of electrical ana e ^ 
engineering at the UrdveTsd)°l 
at Jordanstuwn, and aath ° T , Wi 
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Royal Military College of Science 

Shriven ham 


Professor of 

Software Engineering 


Applications are Invited for the post 
of Professor of Software Engineering. 
,n ,he School of Electrical 

^ngiiioc.ilng end Colonco, Royal 

Military College of Science, 

Oxfordshire. The Royal 
Military Cdllegvo^&aJuoAlAd^&fiiiUud 
of Cranfleld Institute of Technology. 

The Professor will lead the Software 
Engineering Group and will be 
expected to make a major contribution 
to the development of the Cranfleld 
Centre of Information Technology, 
which encompasses activities on both 
the Shrivenham and Cranfield 
Campuses. 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to have a broad knowledge of 
the following areas: 
formal and systematic methods of 
analysis, specification and design; 
validation and verification; reliability, 
metrics and fault tolerance; quality 
assurance, re-usablllty and 
maintenance; project management, 
support tools and environments; and 
the relationship between software, 
engineering and other Information 


technologies, e.g. intelligent 
knowledge based systems (IKBS), 
man-machine interfaces, 
communications, command and 
control systems for large scale 
Information systems. 

.-WMj 

demonstrable research record in at 
least one of the above areas and a real 
academic Interest in encouraging the 
teaching/research work of the new 
group In the military and civilian 
application areas. 

The College has excellent teaching 
and research facilities with very strong 
contacts with Government research 
and development laboratories and 
defence Industry. 

The salary attached to the 
appointment will be In the region of 
£22,000 p.a. 

For further Information and an 
application form, please contact: 

Head of Personnel Services, 

Cranfield Institute of Technology, 

Cranfield, Bedford MK43 0AL. 

Tbl: Bedford 750111 
Extension 3330. 


ItUT,V:7vI' 



UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

Department of Computing Science 

PROFESSOR 
TWO LECTURERS 

The University seeks applications for a new Chair 
in Computing Science from candidates with an 
established research record In any area of the 
discipline, Including microelectronics. In addition 
applicants are sought for two new lectureships. 

The successful candidates will join a department 
with an already established reputation for research 
In software engineering and with substantial new 
funding for growth In this and other areas of the 
discipline. 

For further particulars please write to Mr R.G. 
Bomont, University Secretary, University of 
Stirling, Stirling FK0 4LA to whom applications 
should be sent to arrive not later than 21st 
February,. J 986.- 

(74164) 


University of 
Exeter 

AjipltLul JonB lire Invited for 
the pout of 

LECTURER 
IN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

In LI iq Department or Extra 
IWfurn! Studies 

(shortly to ba ra-conatltuted 
as the Deportment of Con- 
tinuing and Adult Education). 
Jh" p a *t l« available from 1 
October 1DB6 or sooner If 
POHHlblQ, 

The surceasful applicant 
will lie responsible for the 
develop maur of University 
Continuing and Adult Educa- 
tion courses In Information 
Tech nolo ay throughout Da- 
vorjj Cornwall and the Isles of 

Commencing aalnry will ba 
within tha range £7,320 - 
£11.675 par annum on the 
scale £7,S20 - £14,925 par 
annum (under review) with 
placement dependent on age 
and experience. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from the Personnel 
Office. University or Exeter, 
Exeter EX4 4QJ. to whom 
applications (fl capias, candi- 
dates residing overseas one 
copy) giving tha names of 
three referees, should be sent 
by. 7 February 1^B6 quoting 


reference no. 
(BI867) 

. 


HI 
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nihe 
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university 



APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 

AppUiiunb v/ilh e> pciiiso ir» applications o( inulhrinuilic-s. 
nnd a Itigho r dOQhe in an apfsopiiaie disc iplinci. 
preferably ai doctoinle lowl am invited lonpply lor the 
above position; 

Protcronce will be alvon io applicants mih oxporientoand 
research Interests In hfcm such as Statistics. GperMtona 
Research. Applications ot Wathcmalma m Engineering 
and Applied SclencQflndAppildtiiionsQt MaihemeiKSln 
Conipuler Science 

However, applicants wilh expertise in olhar areas ol 
mathematics will also be considered Mora than one 
position may be filled through ihta advert Isomonl 



UMIST 

CHAIR OF BIOCHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for the newly eatabNslud Chair ol Biochemical 
Engineering In the Department ol Chemical Engineering. 

Candidates should have a distinguished record ol acedemlc and/or 
tnduBlrlal achievement In (he process engineering aspects of 
biotechnology. They will need to provide leadership to and continue the 
development of, tha biochemical engineering group and to foster the 
conllnulng growth of biotechnology within UMIST. 

Salary will be negotiable wilWn the Professorial rangB. 

Informal enquiries maybe made to Profsaaor J. Garsida 
C^E? , !! r1an, of ChBmloal Engineering; phone OBI 238 331 1, ext 
2106). Requests for application forma and further particulars 

BraSOT 8hQUld h® mx to ^ R®fl'«rar, Room 
B8, UMIST, P0 1 Box BB, Manchester MB0 1QD, to whom completed 
forma should ba relumed by 3let March 1886. ™ 

(71063) 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
Department for External Studies 

Administrator 

Application are invited for Ihs above senior administrative 
post, In the academic-related Administrative scale (£T2,1 40- 
El 6, 566). Applicants should have relevant lull-time administra- 
te experience, preferably Involving personnel administration; 
familiarity with unlverslty/adull/contlnulng education would be 
advantageous. 

Further details and application form from the Deputy Director, 
Department for External Studies, Rowley House, 1 Wellington 
Square, Oxford OX1 2JA. Telephone 0665 52601 . 

Closing data: 5th February 1986. 

(71072) 
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CRANFIELD INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Coll age ol Manilla during 

LECTURERS/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

In 

Gampular Science and 
b) Applied Computing 

Applications era invited lor th« bmvs 
posts In Ids CoUsfls ol Manufacturing. 

Tha College was termed in i&SSby com- 
bining ihe Do pan men tor tea Design of 
Macfma System! and ScJioalot Ptoduc- 
txm Siujies to integrate Cranfmids 
ecUviitea aeron tea broad Held ol 
manufacturing. 

The College hoe an advanced netwoifeod 
CADCAM system, ugelharmffl excrtlonl 
faculties for Robe Pcs. Manufacturing Sys- 
tems, Sim uim tan and Microcomputer 
Systems Developmani. 

The main duties wlH Involve post- 
graduate teaching end research associ- 
ated with tee College's intensive voca- 
tional MSc course in ‘Computer-aided 
Design end Manufacture ol Production 
Machines and Systems'. 

Applicants Should hold a relevant 
honours degree or equivalent. 

Additional flegirfrwwnte 
For post a) in dude research Intonate In 
tee areas at structured programming. 
Wbnnatlon technology end enfNul Intel- 
Uflsne*. For post b) apprioents ahouM 
haveaxpeifenea fnvorvlnfl induelrlaJ com- 
puter applications. 

Salary within teg range - 
Lecturer C7.B2D- El 5.520 p. 0 . 

Senior Lacturar EH7M-Elfl.Hi5pe 

informal enquiries lo Mr. J. Corbett ert. 
2639. 

Further data lie and application forms 
ere ovallaMo from the Personnel 
Deportment. Cruftefd liutllute of 
Taohnotofly, Cranfleld, Bedford UKM 
BAL Tstepiwne Bedford (0234)75011 1 
ext 3343. quoting reference 825SC. 

(71 OH) 


University College 
London 

Computer Assisted 
Learning 

Applications ora Invited tor 

Nn 

APPLICATIONS 

PROGRAMMER 

Lha “ 8 yoar P™*"'-* baaed In 
ts opart men l of □ bob r spii y and 
Pcwhnlosy 

“•'J 1 *bo Computer return, 
uelnu networked RML Nim- 
irl 1 Sletlona. Experience 

artillclal Intniligancn would ba 
Salary In the ranoe 
C8 , k ft— to £13,632 Inc. L-A. 

d "**»a from Pro- 
fotteor F.A, Samel, Computer 
Cunire. University College 

rton WCIE SOT. to whom 
noplicatlorta should ba addrea- 

(918 7Q V ) 51 J “"“ ar » F 


University of 
Glasgow 

GAYRE CHAIR 
OF SCOTTISH 
LITERATURE 

Applications nrn Invited (or 
appointment to Ihn newly en- 
dowed Gayre Chair or Scottish 
Literature. Tlio post In tennUio 
(rum 1st October. 19B6. 

fiirtlinr particulars mny be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel OfHce, University 
SL, Olasaow. Glasgow G 12 
BQQ, where npullmtians (3 
coplae, ) copy In the case or 
oversees appHcantai. giving 
the namai and addresaea of 
not niore than thrae rafproei, 
he lodged not later 
Oum 1st March, -1988. 

!"•;»»!> plcaaa quote Ref. 
No. 5843T. I91B79) HI 
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Universities continued 


2S. ASTON UNIVERSITY 



w Bfjfjgh Telecom Chair in 
Electronic Engineering 

A Professor is to be appointed to a chair in Electronic Engineering in the Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
and Applied Physics. This prestigious post has been funded by British Telecom and offers the chance to join a fast-rising 
technological university in a rapidly expanding area. 

A high level of attainment in academic or industrial research in Electronics or Communications will be required. An 
understanding of digital systems or software engineering would be advantageous, but candidates offering other relevant 
experience will be considered. 

The Professor will bo expected to undertake undergraduate end postgraduate teaching, to initiate and carry out research and 
to participate in the general running of the department. The Professor will also bo expected to cooperate with other 
departments. Consultancy and interaction with the Aston Science Park will be encouraged. 

A continuing appointment may be made with a salary within the professorial range. Currently, the average professorial salary 
is €21.234 per annum (under review). Alternatively, a fixed term appointment may be made for up to five years at an 
appropriate salary. Secondments from industry or commerce would also be considered. 

The Head of Department. Professor J. E. Flood will welcome informal enquiries (Tel. Extn. 4955). 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the University Secretary (quoting Reference No. 
629/156) Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET(Tel. 021 359 3611, Extn. 4583/4). 

Closing date for the receipt of applications is 28th February 19B6. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
NORWICH 

/*»! •I'li.r.iirk-r*.-* .iri- "ivii'M i , : .i 
Cl TEMPOHAfi V LCnunEfi UJNG 
YEAR! id FILM STUDIES, m ill 
iniardisciptinarv Sol tool ol English 
and American Si udiss 1 ho appoint 
front will run tram Scptumbo 19B6 
10 Angus i 1S37 Candiiidtub vhnulil 
be cuinpatpiii io loach courses in 
film theory end titan hlstmy. and In nt 
In sat two ol thesa spocluc tunas: - 
l TeUmislan. Wanton anil Film, early 
1 cinema. British. cinenw. Hollywood 
j cinema. Salary will b» within the 
I tango C7520 to f892Q jtor annum 
I iunrior rerviow' plus USS bcnuhls 

Applications Ithraq coploal which 
should contain a lull curriculum 
viue Including exnct data of birth, 
togatliar with lha names end ad- 
drasasB ol thiao pa riant to whom 
rafaranca may bemado. should ba 
lodged with tha Establishment 
OHIcor. University ol East Anglia, 
Norwich NR 4 7 TJll ole phone 0603 

I 6 S 1 B 1 ul 21 2 B) tram whom 
furthar partlculam may ba ob- 
tained. not later than 14 th 
February. 1986 . No farms of appli- 
cation are Issued. 

1710831 


University of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERS 

Department nt Industrial 
Engineering 

Applications nre Invited for 

t esta or Senior Lecturer/ 
ecturera in the Department 
of Indus I riel Ena Inner Ins- AO- 
nl (cents should have a fiiqnol- 
degree tn a relavnnt disci - 
nlini: experience In Industry 
and/or In , tertiary level 
teaching is dvalruhiB, Apnu- 
cents roT. Senior tAcwnwy, . 
should neve 

teaching end reoqoreh top* ' • . 

artce. Prefera.nce will be id won 
to wtw hevo exper- 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

A I' C.lNTliKII UHV naan 

Suuth FuM Thunit'S 

Ki-gionul llcullli Anllicirity 

I.t'rfnrtTS in Nut ijil 
Fsu lmioj* v ol' 
Mental Handicap/ 
Training Advisers 


Arrtsaiium arc Inured doniihn.! Ini ding b 
pl'iilwdiipy ui rclcvinl Incut Ctitn.t desire 
fur i'io new }- ini i nrpi^nlircnic |.i cx|>jiiil in 
cvcilnj imijimiinu. nt Icaihwg -ui'J ic-ulth 
. tn nunnl ha ruHup xnfifinncd lx itvo Rll,\ 
■nil the- Null'd, I llcl'h Scituc li.;'iiiii)i 
Aulhi-rti). 

t'aiiJiil .i(c* du-ulJ li hi jn initito in .i 
ciptriciur ul «|>|-licd I - 1 1 l c I . I n l jnilx'l* 
K-nii.iunnv 1'av.d inmfclx i>| c.iir !.<■ 
silli menial ti.indk.ip-x .nil ihe pivbleun n| 
nunijpnjchnnfi! in iheie tenhc-i. 
lire nmwilnioiLrlx will he l,n n peit-id n| tin 
>«n li.wu I April ly.-i6ur.il mi->a . 11 1.iuil’lc 
Ihcieifrci. Lilai i will he Hfi.rJiflg i« 
quj|i£ieiil>-ni (mil ixpcncure un I lie teak 
17.820 In IM.HO. 

tntiiroul ctiquilin may lx ihii. 1 i; In Mi Jun 
Momell. Uireunrnl Mcniil I land wp Simi- 
le* 10117 4 JH 2 W). Applii-.iiiin fc.imi and lui- 
■her yanlculnn can lie oM lined hum Mi . J.I.. 
Reilly. Secretary af Ficuilicx turd Utpxdy 


The Uni versify of 
I’upiiii NcwGiiiuoii 
Port Moresby 

LECTURER 

MAINLY 

IN FISHING fi'IO.AIf 
TECHNOLOGY 


Ai>|ill> .mi-. iiium iiii vi* a »tf- 
«jr<*i* nt M Si . in | ihlun li s 
I (M'linulnuy nr ni-Limiiii nr ro- 

l.ili'il illsi Iiilini-N, nr (■i|ni vii- 

l(*nt nr liliilicr •inulllli nllnn 
mill i'k|>nrl>-iiLii In hiiiil lli-lil. 
1 'rulni'iiiiiH will In: iilvnn In 
rull(li*tiit,-*i ci Itli Imlli I Hill tilmi 
mill iiiM-iiriti r\|H-rli*iii Tin* 
•iPimliiii-i* iiiii*.! ■ mil |-|lnili- 
Imtti L'utlilmi and rcti'iirrli in 
Ilia et ri *iiin n( nitiinlv n»liin>i 
•tvnr I i l l moli hi v in i In- 1 iii|inrl- 
niTint. IIii.‘hIii> sin mill lm [ninll- 
Inr cvllli mi is r nMii-its ni tin. 
lullncc Imi snlili-i Is. i l-.li inn 
■nuir nml iiiiiilinil. nnai iIi-hIiiii 
iiiii! ctiivi-liiiinii.nl. Ilililiiii fun ir 
nii|)|li iitliin. |inii«rli-ii 111111-11111- 

ory ay HtnlilH . I IhlmiTuM uxliill- 

himi work nml ilnalr<tl>ly. 
riHlii-rli-a lnw iiint iiitnriintliiii* 
ul f i alii -i- 1 na iirinuil/ntlun- Tim 
ni ipi ilnt inniit la nxppi’leil Ui 
i.niniiiuiirn na noon un pnaallilB- 
liiltlnl <-nntrai:i period wUl 

■ lui-inallv till niioroxlmataly S 


Ik 1 1 fust 

Tliot)nei-n's University 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


l ii-ii.ii 1 1 n ■ - 1 1 ■ ni I'm 
-\i>|.||. it I'iivsi. 


Oils i -i *-.i . i i-ii.iliii- i • »r iii li-.isi 

I C\.l \ I*. II S Hill l||||| |l| I'll l .||,|V 

line- .i I'h. 1 1 w lilt Ii.ii k ■ ii ■ inn. i 

l-\|ll-| H'lll I' Ill 1 -llC ~ll H III' 
pliutm Iii-IIiIhIi V hillin' I CIIIIIII . 

taiicii In i inmiiiiliiii ninl/cir 

l*ll*l Irilllll H Wlllllll lie Ill'll . [||1 

Tin* work liicnlvrs inuliiic tin* 
muilysls unit IiiIitiiivIiiiIhii ul 
1 -lN-kl-l |iIiiiIiiiiii'Ii*i- ilulii I II Id t . 
Imi lo uliilil nli iw i'lll IhhIoiih 
fi mu iim hi > i n i aiiiHM|»tinrn 
lull will iilsu n uuli'f the 
wilHillilini »n lekii on active 
IiiIhi i*Ht in tin* iiii'piiruilnp. 

« iiIIIii ul Imi mid rui knl IllilM* 
irf ilm ■iiiiiiNiirliiii Inatrumeete*: 

( •iiiiiiiifiii-iiifl •■Jtlery l *V 

stsisi ‘i!« s 1 

itepundlnu on ns« “i * 1 exPV* 
nrics. 

i.rrsJ?S:£ 




Aiimiet ■ anterloa. iHUper- 


i '.Vi 

• ,1 • : .VIA..' 

J - '-! 


l . V 


i- i : 

: ;tf-. 

! t,/!! 


poTnUl tSU.SOO - 24.490 

■■ n t at ’Decombcr SO. I!) 3 S). 
atnrtine anlniry will depend on 
quail (tea none end iiKtiorlencn. 

' At aurrent rates, nnlurle* tax 
'will not oxceocl 17 % of tiros* 
income. tlouHlun tionoflts nt n 
.rentnl at 7 V 4 % Dr anlnry. 
dilKLrou'a cut luatlon nim. 
. wances. lenvn, and medical 
tHHWflW are pro v Id ail. 

Further unrl Irulam and ap- 


Hugl lira i , Tht Hcgiiln. Unlvanliuol denial | 
Cubic ibuiy. Kent. CT 2 7 N 7 C«>mpUied 
■pplliailua fnrmv (ihicc <npln! itiuld be 
relumed Uici lhan ViiJay 2 lu February. 1 
IWi 

Fleur ifuixr nfrnncr nnmbrr A U 8 &THES. 

(74166) 


Lincoln College 
(.University College of > 
Agriculture) 

New Zealand •; 

LECTURER^. .. 

seniorlecturer 

ssa 

lhn Ap s". t ! , iidn B s* 

A SSil 

'S h "'cSiSr.r r ™Mcil"» 

Bhauld, bove a rim donrea In 
; Coinmhruo, Aiiricultiirat Cain- 
1 tnerca. Aprlcidtural Com- 
merce. Aarlcultiirnl Econo- 
mica. Market Inn or Erono- 
mlcs. with u poat-nraduate 
quel I licit LI mi tn onn of tlienn 
nraee or In a rclarrd disci- 
pline. 

Current eelDry rnnuaa for 
Aradem r Staff arc: Lncliu-Bi- 

Nzsaa.ooo • Nzwa.ooo 

N7«!l’nnn SBnlop bei turer 
NZMO.OQO nor annum. A 
U”?. Mnlor □ppolntment 
*J 8 consldi-red In exccp. 
tlunal clrcumstancae. Govern - 

ablS! TYh v e? 'ini*? rama vf | V ej|l 

aUHcmqc r Uin”u? hUrHOd “ P to 


mu ui'oruu ai ■■ .rihoiit- 

IU 1 acndamlo etaff and fbom 
Torty atudnnts. neparlmoni 

ravintlaa In Jdaquat o?y 

nology Include q anulo- 

crofts. , 


all tain ad from the Secretary 
an norm, AnsarlaUaii of Com- 
munwanltli ifiilvaraitJaa 
(ApMta.). S 6 pordon Square, 
London WClll 0 PP.. or Irom 



(ApliM.). 36 Gordon Sqi 
London WClll 0 PF,. or 
tlia . Appointmnhu . • : 
BaOi-etnry 1 * artlqq>.Univi 

-V ' 


Inltlnl enquiries may be 
inado to Dr. A-T.a. McAr- 
11 i**r. Department ' or Aflrl- . 

cultural ' Economics • and 
^arkotmn : Toll Chrlstcliurali 

Condtctonivof Appointment 
containing further details or 
thla poalilon are nvntlabln 
Trom tha 3 rotary Oaneral, 
The Aaaodlatlon or Common- 
wqaitti UnlveratUos (ADPh.i. 
5* ’ pordph Square. London 
WC1HSPF, or from'Mr. C.A. 

. Hay, Bentstrnr. Lincoln Col- 
.B‘. 7 ter i? Ury * Nnw Zon. 

\QT% , l 7 ai" Vacancy ^ Q ' 


K 17 iBB 5 par annum. pm» s™- 

tutey- 

Other Conditions: The suc- 
□essful applicant will normally 
.' be offered a contract fur a 
three yaar appointment on- 
dlna at tho end of a semester. 
Tha nratultv cmitlenieut Is 
. baaed on 24 % or salary 
. oarnod and Is pnynble In In- 
stelmants or lump sum and (a 
toxod el n rint rate or 2%. | n 
addition to thesularles nuolud 
above, the main benaflts In- 
clude: support Tor nppruvod 
renemreh. rent-free occom. 
■nodntloii; appointment and 
rcpetrintlun airfares Tor 
appointee and dependents, 
financial assistance towards 
tile cost or trail sport inn per- 
aanal errect to and from PNG- 
? weeks annual recronllon 
loQ ^f with home nlrraies 
available after each 18 months 
or continuous snrvlce; saner- 
0 ^ J ed,J,: “ ,,0,, su hnldtes ror 
cldldreii attending schools In 
PNG or overseas; a salary 
continuation schema to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 
Applicants who wish to 
arrange secondment from 
llielr homo institutions will be 
welcomed. The Terms end 
Conditions are under review. 

Applications will be treated 
as strictly confidential and 
should Include three copies or 
e full curriculum vitae, a 
recent small photograph end 
the names end addresses of 
three referees- and datu of 
. availability. In order to enpe- 

3 He the appointment proce- 
uro, applicants era advised 
to ask their referaea to send 
confidential reporta directly 
to the University without 
welting to be contacted. 

Applications should be for 
warded to the Deputy Ben. 
lstrartatefrinfll. University or 
x 2 R u “.r , ? w Cu,n «a. P.O. Box 
£ 2 A University Post Office. 
NCD. Papua New Guinea, by 7 
L HB * Candidates 
In the Ilk should also aend a 
the ‘ k t ! 10,r "PPRcatlonB to 

Clnilne 5 onor » 1 . Asao- 

5 . ° f Commonwealth 

Universities I Appta), 36 aor- 

OPF. fgi'sBfii Landon WC1H 


Tho University of 
the South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 
POST 86/1 

Applicants should linva: 
good aendamir 'luull fieri tloni, 
prefL-rnbly n I’ll.D., unit si uni - 
rlcanl (orulifiia experience. 
The aiipulntnc would be ex- 
peLted to teach i-uitrsci. In the 
sren nf man age me ill theory 
Hiul piucllrn and In public 
oryonisinli'.ii ami manage*, 
■nent. Experience with small 
business and cooperative 
organ I sat I on a and manage- 
ment In developing countries 
would be on advantage- ™ 
successful applicant may mo 
be required to assume admi- 
nistrative responsibilities or 

B rovlda assistance In e new 
uslnesa Studies programme. 

Salary will be In accordance 
with qualifications and ex- 
perience In tha Senior Lactur- 
er scale: FS 1 B.SBS - 22 . 81 B or 
Render scale: FS 23 .SS 4 - 
S 7 . 7 B 2 . In addition, the Uni- 
versity provides gratuity 
amounting ta 16 % or basic 
aalory, appointment allo- 
wance and. subject to the 
university's current housing 
policy. Partly rum I shod 
?o.Ta. m ° d . BtiDn al ■ B I Of 

12 'A% of salery . The Uni- 
versity will contribute a bum 
equivalent to 1 0 % of the 
EP.P-S. "® " ■ BlBry towards 
- superannuallon 
abllaatlona. Appointment will 
no for a contract period of 
yenrs and may be renew- 
able by muial agreement. 

Candidates should send 
tnrao coplea of their currlcu. 
‘“’T. yl, . ac with run personal 
PJjrUcuiaro, names and 
addresses or three referees 
and date or availability, to the 
Registrar. The University of 
5 h ,®„ Bouth Pacific, P.O. Box 
‘ Q ro «rh him 
iob» M !T * h »n ®1 February 
1 . 9 a 0 - . Candidates In the UK 
should also send an additional 
copy of their appllcatloAa to 
tha AsaoclBtlan of Common- 

5« 1 TSpms": 

WCIH^pP i QU ?r°- London 
iTviri OPr. Further partlcu- 
avail able on request to 
the University. 191734 ) hi 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

toria University of University of 

Wellington Hong Kong 

New Zealand SENIOR LECTURPd 

ideations are Invited far LECTURPH0^ 

illowlng appointments : 

POSITIONS Department of Ed ut#1 ^ 

INBUSINESS „ A, %'^r a 

IMINISTRATION ¥L^S=, 

nl Icq t Inns urn lnvltc-«l hjr « l.nrluri.ahlp In uS .* 1 

por.suns tumlirimJ tn nf Ciin-iciihim 

nml rnsnorrli In any «»f vj-kii»nmnl and 

rpns of buslnt-uv pullry tin* IX'i>ui-tin»-nt ofSK” 1 ' 

iiiiincn. liinrkntliui mid 

lational ninrketlini. Aiinunl xalnrlBa i^. 

Isrttlon behaviour, un- qiuiuiiblut arc on thi 

ms innnminiiinnt anti , SoiiUir Ltn-turcr H Kq jS 

liiiiiHiiL/ilai'lHliin m-lRIttn. '• • -> 36,1 HO ID imlnti) (H.f 

tiutoH For tliKHR iiiiHtfi - 30.290 approx.)- ij« 

puwni mi ii|inrti|irlntti IIK 5 I 60 , 5 IH 0 - iM.lfti ' 1 

nllsl or HpnrinllHl Man- putiitni 1114,900 . j,. 

or hluliur donvue. unri approx, i IhU-rUug 

llm ability to rtintrlhulu ax lit 30 .I 2 .K 5 ). stiruj/ 

wldnl.v to Dtltor urnaM uf ary will tlnpmul on aw.* 

Dnpii i-unant's ti-uclilno tlcmri mid oxnnrlanca 

Minina. reitl rutnH, Milarlu, 

not nxi-i*ed 17 % q i 

RESEARCH rii d u ! "of * 7 " " ' of ■a^ 

FELLOWSHIP 

Innvi: nnd inedli-nl btsef 1 

INTERNATIONAL provided. 1 

RKETING AND/OR Further pnrtlciilon, 

PRODUCT ubtQlned from the f 

INNOVATION ,uU B n n[ , 

;,^!5:r.;’w a c^ ,o 0 r ??^ 

■ Iii In llm Diiiuirl np'lit ol -MilHiliilmenli it 

i*#<n A JuiJulsi nil Ion -S..| niim v h Office. Ulttn 

i Cii uvuliitlilft lur iiii InUliil J 11 Hiwii Kong, Hoag b 

tl uf ihron iiiul limy 1 Fobrunry ta 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

Applications Bi-e Invited far 
the following appointments: 

POSITIONS 
IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications urn invited 
lltini permin'* ciliitliflmJ to 
leach anil research 111 any of 
the nrens of bnsint-uq pulli-y 
and fiiiiiiun. iiinrki'tlnii and 
hiternaiional uinrketlini. 

ririinnlsatloii behaviour, up- 
erulloiis innniiiiniiiDiit and 
ainininniiiMiil/ilei lHliin srlimi n. 

C'lniliiluteH for tlii'Ni: puHtN 
will pussiiMV mi iippruiirlntli 
licnoi-allsl or HpnrinllHl Miih- 
ter'u. or hluliur danruu, und 
have tile ubillty to rtintrlhulu 
muni widely to other ureas uf 
the Dnpii i-miant'a ti-aclilnn 
praiirniuiiia, 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING AND/OR 
PRODUCT 
INNOVATION 

Aiiplirntluiis in-** Invited lor 
mi Inilimtrlnl Uesrnri-ti l-'*'l- 
limnlilli In ill" nupiirl iip'lil ol 
ItllHllll'iei AJiiiliilsli-ni Ion 

wlilrli is aval liililn lor an lulilal 

pi-i-loil of Hire" and may 

lie uxLxndrd lo a uiuxlniiiiii of 
five yenru. Till* siiLi-rsHiUl Ul>- 
plii-iiiii will he rniinlrrd iu 
iiiuh'i-iakit i uHi-nri'li nml ,l>-- 
Vi'llipiuniit work In olio uf llm 
followlmi ni*o*is: In tornat tonal 
mui ki'tliin nml biiHlueSN: Pro- 
duct hmuvalioii end inarkol- 
(llU. A nullable nupului eu 
would liuvn prorosHloiiiil iiunl- 
Iflintluna 111 srlnnrr. hoi Ini 
sill- 1 ice, i-ii|)iiu-L‘l'hi*l. ur niilil- 
iUP'lin-llt; mid work oxpi-i-|ii||i e 
III IllUl'kl'tlllll, |il * ii 1 1 11 1 lie. 
Vi*l(i|>llieiit , ur |*i ■ .Jill l h ■•iiipll- 
iihIhIiih i-iirporHli' inn- iv.iUmi 
null 11 x i .i n I il»V'*|iipiiii-iit. 

Snliii'v will In- In Up* 
l.ei i urer/N,'ii|i n Let liin-i -' 
Ke.uli'i- r-iiiiu" N/.l'JX.dim - 
t 5 '>.iMH> per iiiiiiiiiii. 

I’uiiilllli'llH ol .ippoiiilim-iii 
■ lllil llli-tllo-l ii| Hill'll, ill lull II 1 HV 
• 1 1 1 .1 . diii'il Iii ■ in 1 1 n- *<i'i i >*l - 
iirv i n-iii-r.il. -\*.si •• l.ii ion oi 
I *• ■ lillll i ■ 1 1 VH till ll 1 1 l llltvel i.l I les 
lAppl'.i. ‘.fi I. mil ., ii s*iu, irr. 

I .■ mill, n IV* ' 1 1 1 ni'l , iii, in 

the VIlllHlisI, .III*. AhhIhI.uP 

< %|I|» lllil lllt-lll H I. \ || I ■ >1 III I 'n|. 

u-i-.liv ni Wi-litmii-iii. I'lix.itu 
llnil. IVrlllieiti mi Ni-M /i-n- 
V. IIP wliinii .1 i-|'l >• .illinlx 

il.isi- -III .ill I I'lll Hill i l'lllh. 

I'HHH il III 


Uiiivcrsity ul 


ii vcrsitv * 
Sniford 


lii'liiirlini'iil id M> niel li 
l.iiiinungea, 

'rEMPORARY 

lectureship 
IN ARABIC 

linguistics^ 


AppiitiitlosrliMBWMiOTF 

II oim.vi-.ir ieui|K*rnry l«i.-- 

l .iriiHl,ii l to rornmnnrii in 
Rm loin^ur 7986 . Siilieunneiii 

? 5 AowSl Slav be A|- 

pllcantfi must have a unlive 
commBiid of Arubli- nr T mili-.li 
anil a near native > 0111111. mil 
the atlmr 11111111111111-. I'll, v 
Hhauld also iinve .1 vlmmi 
bockgruiinii in Ai.idied 1 m-i 
ulstli-H mill evi»-i Ii-im i- ol 
olllier t'-nc I1I11-1 I n. ile. 1 1 in A 1 .1. 
hit. spnnki-i 1 le„. nimi Am. 

tile as a l.iielnn id 

Iniiiinniie 

Sulnri wlililn 1 In- 1,1 .iiii 
117 , 5^11 • l M.’U'i Inililei' ro- 
view 1 . Ii-S.s ll*-n*i| 11 ... 

Aiiplli nt inn loimn .uni 
fan In 1- mu Hi niitrs i.iu 1-- 
nMnliii-il 1 1 mu ihe Iteiiisirnr 
(laiverslty nl bn I ford, hid Turd 
MS 4 VVT . Tul Cifi 1-736 BR 43 . 
c 'l- 213 . lo whom cninplotiid 
uppllnitions should be re- 
turnnd by Friday 7 February 
1986 (iiiollnn referencu ML/ 
102 /TIIE 6 . 191 736 ) If I 


8ohool of Oriental and 
African Studies 
University of London 

LECTURESHIP 
IN POLITICS 
WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAST 

Applications are invited |oi 
a Lectureship in PoHiils with 
reference to tha Nunr and 
Middle East In the Depurl- 
mont of Economic sml Pi,mi. . 
al Studies. Appiliunli. must be 
qualified In political stlrm.;. 
nrcfurobly wjih a I'h.D,, and 
have n apoclnllead kuuwlrdgn 
of Middln EuBtnrn pollln k 
cpgethnr with lengusui: pr«i- 
flclency lit at least onn Middle 
tastorn language, preferably 
Arabic,. Tho peraun appointed 
will he required to teach 
‘ u yr»M In Middle Ea-tU-rn 
politic? at undergraduate and 
postgraduate lux ole. lo par- 
ticipate in leaching nf nnnurnl 
undergraduate courses in 
comparative polltlm, political 
theory nnd internationnl poll, 
tics, and to conduct rrm.-urth 
n hla nr her ciioson tield. The 

& n e t r ,n i*48« V r Ul d "‘- ,r01 " 1 

f ry in acccirdaiue 
with qualificotlonii. age and 
th ® Lecturer’s 
scale £ 7.820 - £ 15.520 funder 
review) plus £ 1.297 per 
™ London Allowance 
Wlth compulsory mirmberahip 
Unlveraltlea Super- 
annuation Schema. 

r.iM»?P ,lca, * 9 n . ,orn "' and 
“btalnable 
6 c f r ? ,a r > 1 School of 
SS,™ 1 ' an<l Arrlcan Studies. 
Mjl * 1 Street London WC 1 E 
i”..' *° whom applicationa 
b « . submitted by 18 
February 1986 . 191764 ) HI 


Universities continued 


University of 
Canterbuiy 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
0RLECTURER 
IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited ft 
u ponlUuii, as aliova, in a 
l)i'i*urtim.*nt of Civil Englws 
Iiiii. The succesaful applku 
will lm I'oqulrml pri marlin 
ii’nrh nnd iixnmliia uadi 
iii'ii'lnnin uinl poitgradan 
■ ■■ursi'N in highway and pm 

llli-lll l*ll||lill-»l'fll 1 |, tO l(K 
will" ihiii-hus in transport 
linn •■iiiilm*'.*riufi, andtoada 
nlHtnr anil supervise remn 
ui Iiiii tho Depnrtmnnt'* lull 
Midi* Ifluliwny Test Track. 

Tim xiilary for Senior U 
liii'urn in mi n scale fra 
NZS 37.000 10 $ 47,000 y 
iiimiim ml'l fur l.ei-turerlUi 
.1 n .lie 1 mm NZS 28 . 0 D 4 I 

5. mm pm* mmum. 

> 111 ihi'i imrtiriiitiri d 
• ■■iiillilniiH ul Appuluee 

"••••. li lim it irons; 

a mu ni CoraW - 

winlili "ulvfutltios fApptr' 
36 (jihiImii sinuira, teaU 

worn l)|>l 

-\i>iiiii iiii>ni> tiuae win tft 
Unil-lrur. l.'nlvr-rsiu of Cip 
li-i biii y. I*i tv. in- Uau. Chtse 

clllillll. Nl-W-'MfatonriMjlu. 

April I 1 III 6 . " 


University of 

Cnnlerbury 
Now Zua land 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNT ANCi 

Applfrntfdns nrn fnvUriO 

11 I.. 1 -.IIL. III. . 1 *. iiImivu. la" 
DepniTiiieut uf AccouniK 
from iMisorn Will! a h»> 
university ilmirne cunanin 
leni hiii'i imirHi"! mill corn- 
Iiiii r**i«i-*ii ell In Manaee“| 
A' * > mui lug . IIuiIhmi J 
ii.iin •-. UiMitiui) or Flaw 
•\, 1 mini Iiiii. In addition. * 

plh ni Inns .ire wnlcomedui 

Itersmi-* quullflod In an 7 *JJ 
1 ii-p.ii'E merit *9 major taac® 

.11 eii*.. Holh lecturing » 

piiKtl'.il bualncaa expert^ 
arn cli-ulrehie qualincatiw 

T lm re, • inly in, r cased* 
sry blhI/i- run /l 
NZ$ 37 , ODu In * 47 . 000 * 
annum for hmlur Le««* 
end from NZS 28 . 0 M 1 
* 33.000 per annum W*J 
Hirers. The University'**'* 
nrn campus 1-, mi the ouwn 
rtf r.TlI IhLi Iiiii-. h. Knowa* 1 ® ; 
*(■•11 tif-n t iii*. The dun"! 
iiillJ. with ski. moontil#* 
water •.ports nearby. 

I ikiIut iiurtieuiar*^ 
i.midlti'ius ,jf Appoint^- 
may be obtained froS " 
Awm luili, 11 nf CW*: 

weultli I i|,l versities 13 PFJ, , • 

36 c,fji linn square. I* 1 '.,'.' . 
VVt. 1 1 | u|*K. 

Appii- •■tioiit do*" 

H"il'.irm Unlver*IU’ S«*T 

terbnry. I'rlvaie ffi? 
thnr.lt. N«W ZMftT ■ KI 
M.tl « h I 'iHft. f 9 J^® 


UnlverBiiy° f 

York 

REGISTRAR^, 

Appin ut ion* -a® 
the pun ol K ' , '* 1 ! 1 ,^a 1 0 ft 
will become vai anl 
her 1 UH 6 on hol** r .- 

Amin Hidden The n B “d* 
nils, the inin e, -rt 

adinliuslrntive !*?*•* |^*w* rtl, 
veraiiv. if ■ll«£ , !j', Jitof. 
lo the VUe-ChsneetK" 

The salary 

than C21.U00 wltltl n ** ■ 

tratlvn Grade iv- 



Appllcalloni are Invited lor lha 
tallowing pails foi which epplfcetloni 
Clsiuuii IliB ifnlsa shown SALARIES 
luiilnioiiiumiiM tiaiuii) 014 11 
follows. Pro lessor At 57 . 035 . Sonioi 
Laeturer A 53 S.Ml-AM.B 88 , Leolurui 
At 27 . 233 -At 3 B. 777 . Fuither dsislli and 
appllcailan procedure may be 
ohlulnod from The A 110 elation ol 
Cumin,, iiwealih Unlvarglilea. (Apptal, 
M Oniilon Kiiunro. Lunifnn WClll 0 PF 
unlinxiipiHlraibMia .nu invilml rill ui. I 
IO Tim Uitlv'11 illy C'^u hilly ol 

oppouulilly K ■ Ini wiUI / pi, he y 

University of Queensland 
Brisbane 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION llanurabla) 

8 chonell Educallonel Reaaeicli Centra 
Apinori uie iimiirkjiiiuis and mbiiamlAl 
rilirlnnV In Spcvral f.iimaitun. Ability 10 
lc .li I, mbicihui iiiidcrijraduaiciindpoit- 
inidti.iir li'ich in ihe area) ur Imclletnral 
11.1nJi1.ar1. dinkal avewmem and design 
and i in pie menial I mi of educational 
Inlriicnliuli pi, iyi 01,11 arc i".wnllit 
frt| III! Cl lll-lll 1 I Milled Iniulllriblllc 
mil, cl) ihc t ciiiie'i ii-.earih program. 

krtrurch mlrrc.is iii ml cl leiA uul dtvuhiiliy 
arc pankuluri)’ de.irabh Slniuld pmsew a 
Ph.L and Ideally be eligible foi 
psychoiogkel regtsireLioii. (Kef: 4 MM 5 ). 

15 February 1986. 


Monash University 
Melbourne 
CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

The Chair hu become swani at a tcnili or 
the migunon or ProTeatOr R. R. OTflper. 

Appllcaiuiihouidhavaiaeertfiaail • 
uuUbb leURataln one er mare of the 
WBoTbeaMn nnaoct. mnn*gemm( 
a ramming. Inrormailonsyirems and Jala 
pr(Kc*.sl|ig. financial ms nu nr lug. and 
.iiidilin,-. 

Sip- lalUMI.Unai.li jn.l-11'.l lcilHn.il 
Lllil m mill, und iciupnioi) Ihhi-.bix 
awitianic 

jjAHjiM.r.L;: •■ihuifhl in mule u» 

'•anyluff " r J .nmjitan ui 

?* Irbruae), | ygA. 

Murdoch 

Western Australia 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
FINANCE 

School Ol Social Inquiry 
Thi> uppoiiiimeni ii the fliM 10 be made in 
the finance area and ihui ihe appoinicc mill 
be e>|KVIiii in pl.m and do dop muign m 
Ihc aieu, .>1 nii.in-.caih! IiiihucIjI 
niHiingriiie 111 ai pan uf u L onmicicc 
defier Lildi-iicc uf rorjuli cnpnbiliiy and 
n higher degree arc required fur a Senior 
LKlurcihip. (Kef: 0918 - nm aiailablc 
1 / 7 / 881 . 

GENERAL: Appolnimenn will 
nuim.iJIy be nmdc ai ihc luacr sicpi of Uu- 
t alary grade. These are icnurablc 
appoinimcnii and wndiilom iiidiiili- 
| superaiinuailon. long service leave, oimidr 
1 sludli-i progr anirni-, puyiecni uf foies 10 
Pcrril tar appoinicc and drpendem family, 
renicial and Milling-In ailoivnni-e anil 
houx* puichaic loan BtnusKAKM 
I’ROU-JM IRI: I OR APPLICATIONS: 
Tlicic It no picvcribfd upplii-ailon rorni, 
bui TWOCOMI'LLTE SETS of detailed 
apnlkaiiimv. qiiollng ihe Hpproprfue . 
rcicicnce number, Imluding full prnonal 
paukiilau. detail* of lenlaryr 

J uulincailon), career hluory wlili 
k'lcripiloa of pom held, area or ipedal 
compel cnce end Imcrat. research . 
completed or curremly being undertaken, 
personal vlawi on leaching, membership ur 
profeidonol Injilmilons nnodeifesand 
pojfikiru of rcspoMibilliy In these; Hit nf 
relevant material publiihed by ihe 
applicant, when available to lake up 
appal ntmeni if offered and the names and 
addrrth-i nf ill ice prnfcwloiinf icfcrcci 
slim 1 I.l ii jcIi tin I vi '.i'll ml 1 illiier, 

Miiiili>v-li 1 ■imnilii, MiiiiIi^ I i. Wc-.icin 
\iL-n.ili.i g| tn. |.v 
28 I cbinnr) I'JSi. 

Ntifl : Applkani-. leddcni m tlu l iiihid 
Kmudoin. Lurupc or A Irka .11 ihc nnicT 
uppllcaiiun shmifd ako foi ward UNI- 
I uuher lupj- m: Die Sen cl ary lieocnU. 
Awoeiailiin of Loniinonvii'alth 
GniverdilesiAppis). 


Personal 


The James Cook 
Universily of North 
Queensland 

LECTURER AND 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

R«f No. 85146 

The Lnuil u >4 l,'iii,-.i -il> id Notlh 
> Jilt i;n,lj rill 1. -.HUJlCd Iiii Ihe uulil III', ul 
■ In- irnpii-il nr, >il ruiqi.illi- m ji The 
link CircJI llJirn-r Rn-I (cgli.ii f he 
I 'aueuai hj*. 1 iouIuuJcui eiiriMnienr ui 

jpl.iMiimJlcly )..li.l 

Ipfilnaliun.iiiL' Jmurd for ihc 
IniUjneM pn.ium ,n ihe mulj 
eirabluhed DepJiimeni rtf Ciinipiiia 
VicOuc 1*1- ifc v.ul ( i k (jupl.ni Ihe 
r* limit j|-|...iiii.,| IK jd ul 1I1- 
1 n |uii lit-, ni 

\p| 4 i.jnl . llm I In - 1-1 j d'.'KI' -.. iriqull-. 
ji hoiiumt led. >iilh iiu|Lii, iiiii.in|-ulii 
ineriLe 01 related field lejihing 
experience in any area of lampulcr t-idice 
und 'nr pijciko] experirnic m rhe 
nuppulrl flild 11 desirable Tai 
j|'P.nnim>.'lll Jl heni.ir I iMtllcI leirl J 
Mk'idi- jiii i" 'ad ><f J.hicixiiieni in 
lx - iK lull. I In. lull,- ualM kudilLil 
Hi. ..|i| — .iij>t will hx-f. -luir cl l.'lri.h 

III .III -l|l)-l.-).i Ul." I Jllf. .il 1 "Ml|'l|l. r 
■ H lr . - 111 . I- . I . 111 - 1 . Jill | ill- XII • I- -II -X. Ill' 

■In Mi Jit"l I 'ii-.ii III. -ul. uirl-ilitx 

l> CJI, Il III dll Ml* I'll 1. -Jill-Ill ll %xmh- 
■xhixli niiil. I ii.ilu.lx-. ui ili|ci"in-.x-, lln- 

-Uf-cnl >■•"■ id hun-Hi,*. uinl |-. .ijrr.nlu.iix 
-.luikni . ami IbrlXir.lMinnl |-i-.lyi j-liulr 
iiHII-.c-. I lie j|'i>Hiiln. uill jI jiIk- 
iri(uiicd In j-.ml 111 Ill- gem ul j-.lixiii-.i -J 
Ihc IJclMflllKM 
IdhUlxh |MK 6 

The University of 
Melbourne 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

(Continuing /Uinl lad Tanura) 
Applicanit xhould have a higher degree In 
Computer Sdcrice or equivalent 
qualiliCBlinni. lugeiher with a proven 
ability and leader ihip in conirutcr wlence 
reiearch. The iucie»riil appllcani will be 
expected logixc lexlurnat both the 
under graduate and graduate loeli and 10 
xuper viie postgraduate iiudvntiln 
L ompuier Science. I le/ihe will alio be 
expected to pursue na active mcorcit 


OepaitmcBl arePBJMOiad VAX 11/780 
both of which operate under UNIX. In 
addition there are a number of mini and 
.idiancnl mkro cnmpulrr lyslcm and 
Juftx I-. ai.iiljbli- I'l jii i 1 \S 1 running 

uii.li-r UNIS 111 1 be I 'tux ii.ii) Co input mg 
‘xiikc. 1 Ikx"Ui|-uMx ju-iiwlI I. -i 
iiviiiliand luxliliig ui jJI level, 

21 Mar-li l*«ft. 

LECTURER IN 

CHINESE 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

AppEearlons arc InHted for the above 
pniilion. available in Ihc Department of 
Cnxi Allan Studm and the recently 
cxiabliihej .School of Allan Studio. The 
Ircmicr will be required (0 gjic counes on 
t-hinnci-uliurnl and/or ixvijl 
anihrnuolngv and in parru Inure m j m-iii- 
ei-nrrul Imn-icgiunal mliuduciury 
priMiainnie on Avian cull wdl 
onlliropologv. The ietiurur w ill aim hr 
ii-qiiliedroLiiuduxi mdepeiidenl reirauli 
und [iiiuperxlir M A. jud i'h 11 widenl-,. 
and vliiijld haw lomecxpcrlnue or 
reaching C III 111-4: onlliropolugs. logeilicr 
mlH a higher degree in (he field and rhr 
appropriate liiitfulillc ikllL In nandiid 
Chines: and 'or a C hineie diulcci . 
in April | 9 *S. 

The University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
GERMAN 

(F?xad Taint! 

Applications are invited for a term or three 
yean Tiomibe 20 ih March 1986 oral won 
ni possible I hereafter. Applicant* ahould 
have o nteccuflil teaching and research 
record in an area of German literature, 
preferably of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
cent titles, with a special interest In ihe 
ihc eighteenth and nineteen! It cemurlei. 
with a special hiix-rcxi in the 
In ly relation ship* bciHi-en hisiunul. xoual 
nnd culmrul dctelupmenie. 

The siiiivjsfal nppliiam. who will be 
rrquirvd 10 pariklpaieln the Dqxarinienr. 
Imiguagc teaching progi amine, xluiuld he 
fluent In both German nnd English nnd 
xliuuld have surne experience of teaching nt 
an I ngluh- speaking university. 

MeiixTitx uiiliide superannuallon. fum 

l» I'erili fur iippc-iiitec und dx'pcnilcnl 

t juiily and icuicvul allowance. C onditioiii 
ol jpputntnient will be ipcxITied in any 
offe< Of appointment winch mny be made 
hx u mull of mix adxeiiiiciiieni 


tupntiicr with tn* uidP**^'.. 
three reforren. 8 b“ 0 '. |0 P- 
by 31 January ' 9 ^”rfei*2;i 

Vice-Chancellor a 0 

Uuiwmlly of 3fS l KriTai:?5l 
ton. Vork VOiaDDH' ^ 
69861. «!.»• *®PJLf vt *'* , h 
further particular* ;■ 

able. 4 1 1 

Pleaea qUOt* adver^i', 
rafaranca numb*r f* 

(91766) • " t 


LOAN* TO SALARI1D WOMEN 

from £30 qruntnd soma day. 
Salaried WomtinT Postal 

K Loartn Ltd.. 173 Rnnant St.. 
1 - For written quote apply 
-734 1794. ( | 1 (03> H2 1 

NNIDOING LOANS before con- 
• 1 =5jA ra exchanged. From 

£■ 5. ODO. Apply for brochure 
* tarnis from Principal Len- 


kiTl* i:i-.i 'nJ*if i'. *:. -I., line i"ll 
l-l |l | IIM Min- •)•' -III 1 ,11." 

T'p-.-'i ir. I II'. I.J,I|. . 411.1 I-J.li. 

il.,. - ft. re I- ■ 1 1 :■ j.l. il.,- '.■ iinr-. 

■ iiii.. 1 I 1 .-I V., .Kill \.|-ii.,Ii . 

’. -JI in- 1 - V-i . 1 . ir, \u-.ii.ilu "in li. 

I x I I '»•■>> 


The University of Sydney 

CHAIR OF 
OBSTETRICS AND 
GYNAECOLOGY 

Rafaranca no. 47*07 

■\|’plivJli'in-, Jle in* Ilni lor the ' luir at 

We-.imejd lloiptiol. 

-Mtljrj plus S xlmli-ul hodingi'l 
1 Mlt.lva per annum 
21 i chtuifk liim 

LECTURER (FIXED 
TERM) IN BIOLOGY 

RBfsranco no. £2(01 
School ol Biological Sdancaa 

-Xl'pliLjni-. will heuptxlr-J |*< lime j I'M I 

lit Jlllllul l' 1 'll"t , Jlld llJ'.l '.'U i-c 

1 iil<^i"* jl. x|>x xicii c ill leJ- linif Jlid 

1. -uiili \ l.ii- i-l /■-■li-i'Kjl mi- 1- ir 

> 1 -.- 11 jl -I-' i.l- .1. Iiiul- will Ik- lli.iml'- 
■ ■jn*i>-ijl"'' /-■•il'-r'. Tn |i n ii- . in ix In 
j-iixii l** 4 |i|*lu ml*. -.'. ill, I . ■ Jixli imrix . 1 *. 
ill UILi iiilii.il'- 1 ill ■ . ■■■• lii'lilir. 
HHHi/i-'l'iy-,. | 'li V lull in ,..l-li-'fililiw- 
l'l"lii| > III II- li.ix i> ||JI II IX li-JIk'I lluL Ihc 
-i|'|-iinlx'> wMibl I'L-iiMr In lake ii|i dill) lix 
M.ix I'lKi, I he jppuin'nunu 1. ini j ti«cd 
It, ill ill ilsce lui.. AppIIljuix'.IuuiIiI j .1 
ilicli idcixrv iiixriiil rt|-i>n-. diiexd) in 
Ml) I I iulli'l.i). Sialf t IffivC. bv llie 
LlaxiiigduTc. Kefeix'iuo '.linuUI ncmaike*! 
"in iunlidenic". I uithxr inlmmaiiuii 
from ihe llcad. School ut Ulologkal 
Science*. Al*. 

14 hebiunr) I Wifi 

LECTURER IN 
PHARMACEUTICS 

Dapartmant ol Pharmsuy — Raloranca 
no. 48/08 

The Lecturer will beeipecied lopiriklpair 
in leaching nt undergraduate and 


in teaching at undeigraduateand 
poxigrailuaic level) ami luwipcrviK 
rcxean.li uudeniv A higher degree in 
Pharmacy w ei|uix Blent fi required. 


Preference may be given la applicant! with 


aqualilkatlnn In pharznacy end ipectal 
intereni in formulation or daiage font 
dadgn. itt chiding thtmpeutis delivery 

ettgineeriDg. The appofnt meat wrlil 
commence in or after July 1986. 

38 March 1986. 

Appointment) 10 1 ecturexhlpxare 
capable uf leading ta tenure hui arc uiii ill) 
piiibuiiiiii.il) lm lhiix')i'ir% 

ilicl 'in* cl -II) uietxc-.ihc iiglii iioi in 
pi* --.(id *iili >iiix jpfJiiiiini. 111 1 ■ *r 
luijiiLi.il ur niher le.xuux 


The University of 

m s tss ^ m — 

PREHISTORIC 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF PREHIBTORY h 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

New Poaftlon 

L aiiilidaie) should huve ipex'lalixl re-.carch 
Inter rets in the prehiMcvy nf ihe Allan. 
I'di'iPi-or Aiixinlian regain t*ui chiiuld 
iika bci-.vj.shfe ui leoehiiia *»uilJ 
pi el ini or y A nreharulng) 1'icnouv 
ti'jc hmy experience in * uni* eiwiy will he 
jn ddc amayc and caudkUiex are exprcicJ 
10 have a ju>jd hiinouis degree in 
piehiiiaiie wchamlogy and a povlgraduaic 
deurn 

The* success Tul nndlda 1 r will be e« peeled 
to lake up the appoint mem as won as 
possible after 1st April. 1986. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dr lain Davidion. Acting Head, on 
irienh{X2£{067} 7J2I4S or 712441 or ISD Al 
87 732143 a 6] *7732441. 

The appointment will be to Ihe 
permanent itnff but the University reserves 
Ihe right lomaketheappolnimciu 
probationary where it consider* this 
appropriate. 

Other conditions include 
superannuation, aaittann with travel and 
removal expenses and with buying or 
building a house Fa Amddalp. 

Applications Including I hr names and 
addresses of three referees ami Mating ihe 
position number 386 should be sent 10 the 
Staff Officer, University of New England, 
Armldak*. N S W.. AuvrallaJIJI, prior 
-toilieclusing due 

Applicants * I [Quid forward a ropy of ihts 
ndveriixrnivni tn their icfcrcex nnd ail 
them 10 lend ilmr report', Jireia in ihe 
Siuff Oiruc'i. Mi li. (i. Turner, miullng 
their cnicl.ipL'. 'I'risaii'uiiJt.'ouridc-iiiiBr 
and quoting tin- pom Urn number Jst, 
before the atuvc-clo'.lng date xu ns to 
expedite the appoint inert! process. 

A p pi [cants who applied fui posulon 5b7 
may w rite stating whether they wish ilia) 
applic-aliiiii and referees' reports tube 
considered for this position 
14 February 1986. 


from Principal Len- 
9®!!* inot brokers). United 
31 Dover St.. 


Evident. 31 Dover St., 
?S d 34IB 1A 4RT ' Tel: Ol. 


THI WORD 9 MITH, the new 
writing magazine, nearly 
10.000 words including u 
writer’s guide to computers 
and Philip Howard. £ 1.23 or 
£ 6.75 per annum falx issues) 
from Mandarin Publishing* 
The Old Houaa. Church Rond, 
Kerin! rig ton, Ashford. Kent 
TN 249 &Q. . 91757 ) H 23 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSK HOTEL, 200 
S/ilSi 8 , ro °t n,, i '£63 per week. 

STi». 13 f?( 5 «r i: '°" 322 


University of 
Durhuni 

LECTURESHIP 
IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

■\|i|i|)i .itlunx iiiii 1 nv lii-d lor 
il*. |ii.st ul Lnrtlircr In Health 
l iin. ni Iimi 111 Him School ul 
I ilm iii Ion from 1 si April IfJllfi 
Imi- 11 perlbil (.1 ilirne years. 

I hi- iicjM Iu rundnd hv the 
lli'iilili EiliiL-etlon Council. 

1 In- in* r son np pointed will l>** 
•'Xlii'i ti-il in irinke a majur 
t'liiirtliutluil iu research anil 
ii-ui hi izo nnd iu c route a forum 
fur Health Eiiuiartcm amuna 
iiniini|srluto profeBsloiiBls In 
Hu- Nurili East. Thi- wpMtlnl 
lm Mh ul llie ling will bo on 
uli uliul und (Iruas. udurnilon. 
Aniilirunix slioultl hu gradu- 
Hlr"x with reliwant prai I lial 
r<X|»-rii'iu 1* and a lilnlmr do- 
•iri-i-. i'ii‘,niiri h eml/or iiulillra- 
tl"ili ■ in iiltoluil ur iln ills 
vlimiI-I III' nil llllvmilUIK'. 

The Initial salary will be at 
an appropriate poini on the 
Lerturrr scale (£ 7,830 
£ 15 . 520 ). according 10 age. 
iriiullflc aliens and anpurlenco. 

Further purilculars may he 
uhlalncd from the Rcolutrsr 
.mil Snr i n 1 ary, Olri Shirt; llall, 
li|.| Cl vi. I. Durham DH 1 3 I 1 P, 
in svhniii Hiiplli Bllons (throe 
■ i.|ili-'.l si 11*11 lit he sc-nl mil 
luii'i tl mu M'Jlulay 3 rd Frhrii- 
•II x 1 1 1 R ft . I>I|H 6 H| Il I 


University of 
Hong Kong 

CHAIR 

OF SOCIOLOGY 

Application* era Invited lor 
llm Chair of Sociology which 
Will tail VBcarK an July 1 . 1 987 
fnliuwltin the retirement of 
ProfeHsor M.C. tiroves. The 
epiiolntae Rhould have auh- 
aiantlxil experience ol rasea.ri.li 
and of teaching at uudoruradu- 
eto end graduate levels within 
ona or niuro areas or 
socloiotly. 

Annuel salary Uuperannu- 
able) will bo wltliln the pro- 
fessorial range and not loss 
than HKS 3 B 7. 130 (approx. 
£ 31 , 800 ; atarllna equivalent 
aa at December 18 , 1983 ). Ac 
currant rales, salaries tax will 


further particular!) and up. 
[illculliiu forms may he 
ohiulned from (he Kecretury 
Gi<n»inl. Assoc la l(o li cif Cum- 
in'll! wL-nlilt IJnLverHllas 

fA|i|i(H.I, 3 A nurilun biiuiiri*, 
Ldiuluii WClll Ol’K. ur from 
the Appal iiliiicntu Unit, 
Sccratm-y'n Office. University 
■ji ""1111 Kiiirii, Hung Kilim. 
Cluses IS March 198 b. 
191733 ) HI 


Queen Mary College 
(University of London) 

LECTURER 

Depart mem orPolillral 

StmJIns 

Flxad-trrin leclnrealilr In 
i'ulltlcal Sturlies (Incorparal- 
luu the Barnett Shine Re- 
search Fellowship) ror a 
period of 3 years. Caotlldntns 
must have 11 special Interest In 
teech Ina the Poll lies or Bast 
London. In addition an In- 
terest In race relations, im- 
migration, or labour relailona 
would be an advantage. 
Duties will Include lacturlna 
at the undergraduate level and 
the successful candidate will 
also be expected to conduct 
research . 

Salary will ba within the 
lower ha If or the lec turer scale 
£ 7,380 to £ 10, 730 per annum l 
( under review) plus £ 1,397 
London Allowance. 

Further information and 
application forms are ovntl- 
able from tha Assistant Per- 
sonnel orricer* Queen Mary 
College. Mile End Road, Lon- 
don El 4 NS. Plensn quote 
reference 86/2. Comnietad 
forms must be returned by 7 
robi-iinry 1986 . ( 91731 ) HI 


The London School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 

University of London 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTING 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment from 1 October 
IBBfi to a one-year lectureship 
In Computing In the Depart- 
ment or Statistical and Mathe- 
matical Sciences, which lies 
special Interests In systems 
annlyaln. 

Appointment will be on thn 
■alow Scale Tor lecturers of 
17,820 to £ 15.320 e yaar 
(under review) plus £ 1 ,297 a 
year London Allowance. In 
esaaaafnn the starting salary. 


consideration will be given ta 
qualifications, ago and expert - 
once. 

... forms end 

further pnrtlaulara era avail- 
able, on receipt or n stamped, 
addressed envelope, from the 
Room 


Economics, Houghton 8 lreat 
London WC 2 A BAE. Closing 
data • for applications! 00 
February 19 * 6 . ( 91765 ) ' Hr 


Hirklicrk Collc‘j*c 

(University of Lonuo n j 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ENGLISH 

A Plil I' uiliiir, -ir*' lux 11 »•(! le*r 

.1 I •• - liirL-slilp In Lii-i.llt.il Uluru. 
till*- I ■-■ )■* I jl* - | ■ iiiii 1st >)ii.j|>«r 
I'jHli S|„ -r I II LdPhld'tnitliiii 
Will li** 'ilvr-i, 1.1 i.ilWllllQ, i.s 
Willi un i-xi'^i 1 |x»t In lln. Iln-r.i- 
luri- nt lln* ••I'll*'*' Hill Jli'l 
s* v*:ri 1 *-*-li l ta ■ ■•■iiiii I ns. Ijirl 
uih*r Min* Ik 1 11 »i*i inuv -it'iilv 

Sitiiif- fxiW'i li’liri* will 

hu ri-qulrt-'l. 

Apii’iini incut will bn ururl** 
ni u pnlni tippi uprlnt ■- t>* ou** 
■mil ntiierluiite 'in tin- Is-* t nr- 
f-r’fc muIf i'.l. I \ 7 - LI 6 .KI 7 
t*.il. 'liiulnr rnv|r*w» III* I11MV': 
nl Lundmi Allx.wnn* *:. 

Funlitr (Joint) v are avail- 
ahli- from tin* AKtiManl 
bccrciurv ' l‘*-rsoniiul 1 (LEi 
rilIF.S). Blrklii-rk Ci>ll*in(-. 
Milli-t Slii-i-l. I.*m(liil) Will C 
7 H.\. LUl 63 1 6 V 4 H* to lillOJll 
enplJcetlons id iiirpJkuu- in- 
rludlNn a fullr.v. and names or 
two referees slimild he sent by 
7ll> Fehrunrv 1986. 

( 01884 ) HI 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

AlipIkutliniM 11 ru Invltf-d foi 
ii l.i-t 1 iir«Mil(i III llm Depart- 
iii*- in uf Comiiulcr Sllrill'li, 
leindiln I rum uu enrlv dam, tn 
tin* a rim uf Very Ijirgc Scale 
inteurallun (VLSI). Cendl* 
duiun should 1 m vo re ic arch 
litt'ireiia In the development 
of computer tools for VLSI, 
rnmputar architecture, alitnal 
proccnalng or cloaaly related 
areas. Salary nn the Lor turer 
scale: £ 7.320 - £ 14.923 p.a. 
(under review 1. 

Applications shouLd be sub- 
mitted not later than 7 th 
February 1986 quoting Ref. 
NO. 21 / 2 A/ 83 /£,. 

Further particulars and ap- 

1 1 1 Ira Lion tarmi from the Reg- 
strar. University af Warwick, 
Coventry CV 4 7 AL. 

( 91872 ) - HI 


Birktieak Golletfe 
(Un iversity of London) 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CLASSICS WITH 
SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO 
ANCIENT HISTORY 

Applications era Invited for 
a lectureship In lha Depert- 
im-.iii t*r Classics with special 
r arum nee to Ancient History, 
lone bio from let October 
1986 . 

Initio! salary will be on the 
lower range ol tha lecturer's 
scale £9.117 - CIO, 372 p.a. 
(under review! rising to 
£16,817 p.a. inclusive of Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Further details are avail- 
able from the Assist ant 
Secrulery (Personnel) CCLl, 
•TILES), Blrkberk College. 
Mui i,t St met, London WCIE 
7 HX . (Tel: 01-631 6329 ) to 
whum applications In dupll- 
x'uia Including a full c.v. and 
names af two referees should 
8 e Bent by 13 th February 
1986. (918711 HI 


University of 
Dundee 

Deportment or Mathematics I 
Sciences 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited far 
two lectureships In computer 
science. The appointment 
will start as Bonn as possible . 
from a mutually anrerd date. 

Salaries will be on the 
Lecturer Beale (currently 
£ 7,530 - £ 13.322 per annum, 
but due for revlexwi with 
Initial placing dependent on 
•tuellf (cut ions nnd experience. 

Apul I cut fan a. conte Ininn 
details of ana. qualifications 
and n suer I cult and names of 
tlirnc rctnruus end quotlnxj 
Hnf; Eb 1 / 53 / 83 G should lie 
sent by 10 February 1986 to 
tha Personnel Officer. Tho 
University . Dundee DD I 4 HN 
from whom further particu- 
lar-scan ba obtained. 

191838 ! HI 


Scholarships 


University of 
Oxford 

PIRIE-RELD 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Appllcetlona for these sclia- 
larflhlpa are Invited from 
graduates (Including persona 
graduating [n 1986 ) who wish 
to commence studying at Ox- 
ford for a hlghar degree or 
diploma in October 1986 . but 
who would otherwise bn pre- 
vented by lack af fuuds. Pro- 
feranco will bo given to candi- 
dates domiciled or educated In 
Scotland. 

Particulars from the Secret- 
ary. Pirie-Reld Fund. Uni- 
versity Orrices, Wellington 
Square, Oxford 0 X 1 2 JD. 
( 91 881 I H 35 


Fellowships 


Universily «r 
Ciimbritlae 
DiirwinCnlTcgu 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

I In* /*«■» ■•rnlii'i IJc.lv *if l>ar ■ 

Will C l,)l I'lll |ll i.'li'lSi-H K* **1* • 1 

.1 ininatj* r -*l .N*'>r>-Sit|i«'ii>liiirv 

fl<-.*.ir'li rHI'.'vxN Willi., ui 
tl III Mail 1 * -II 1,1 Mll.jl'll. ll-ll-lt.I*! 
Imi ix, ii -. i-.irs 1 1 1*111 I r»*i*, 1, nr 
1'iM/, .uni 1 ■■■*<■ *.x ntili' tor -i 
tlilril v-*ir . 

r.HIKlIltlllrx, ‘.tlOlllll t**' B-IF-ll 
in *■ iiKjir lhun30'iri 1 Oilobcr 
1986 l.iil r cmililrr ,*> h~>n x-.Hl 
bi* iilx. ■ ■■ (.* iii-rs'iiis •■rt«|- Ulis 
rt'-j*- If llm) «*>i*k tli*-lr first 
(li'iin-*- 01 .1 slunlfli uni ly lut*-r 
*ni>- ilian tiMiul un*! tu iln*s«- 
wlir. iiiixu Inierrun***! Lli<*lr 
Ri oiii'inl* lurtrrt lur (rtllilly 
f'uxmn. 

l'urlhi*i dmolln arc avall- 
iihlt* ir*un me Musiit'i S*ex.i'ei- 
iid . I *iu win C<i|l*i|ir, Onn- 
Uriil*j*> C 113 9Li'. Tlit* * i*nlng 
lime lor appll* atlona Is Friday 
14 Fntiruary 1986. (Ul 739) 112 


Polytechnics 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Mlil(lli'>*)x nusinnaa Sthoul 

LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

To Cl 7,967 p.a. Inc, 

An opportunity to teach 
nr runs a wide range af courses 
at undergraduate, profession- 
al and musters* levels, and. to 
pursue specialist touching and 
resuarch interests. 

Applicants should have re- 
levant degree and/or profes- 
sional qualifications In the 
arae or accounting end fi- 
nance. 

Appointment at on 
appropriate point, based on 
qiiailffcntlDns and experience, 
gn the scales: Ul/SL: £8,604 • 
£13,441 p.a. Inc.: PL £14,427 
• £17,067 p.a. Ina, 

For appointment at PL 
invel, good academic qual- 
ifications. degree teething ox- 

I ierlenca. and lire ability to 
n lllate and conduct research 
aro expected. 

Write enclosing s.a.e. (mfn. 
9lii. X tin.) end quoting ref 
A697B Tor further (loiBiii and 
an eppllceilon form: Person- 
nel Office. Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 114 Chase aide, 
London N14 3PN. Closing 
date 27 January. (91873) H3 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Professional 
Studies 

School al Lew 

Applicatlons era Invited far 
tho foliowlnn nous 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 

ill particular to toacli Juris- 
prudence. 

LECTURER H 

Temporary one year 

appoint mont. 

Biliary: Lecturer 11 - £8,604 
to £13.383 Including London 
Allowance Senior Lecturer ■ 
£12,41 1 to £13.441 including 
London Allowance Pay Award 
pending. 

Application form* and 
further details from the Per- 
sonnel arrice, Kingston 
Puiytocimlc, Panrlryn ItonO, 
Kingston upon Thames, Sur- 
rw.KTl 2 EE. Tel: 01 349 
1366, Ext. 2BD. Closlno dale: 
3 February 1986. (91 760) H3 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Dopnrtmemaf Management 
Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

ADVANCED 

MANUFACTURING 

TECHNOLOGY 

£B,442- £6,207 

The aim of the project la to 
InVaHtlgate the Impact of 
A.M.T. upon the rale of nun* 
Boenr in implemantlng tach- 
nolaglcal change end conse- 
quently upon their learning 
need*. 

Tire post la available Im- 
mediately for a period of two 
years with tha possibility or 
an oxtonslan for e further 
year. 

A pnllcents should be gradu- 
ates with at least a second 
clan* honours degree. 

The successful candidate 
will be roquirad ta register 
with C.N.A.A. far M.Phli 
nnd/or Ph.D. 

Application forma and 
further particulars ara obtain- 
able [rom The Personnel sec- 
tion. North Btoffordahire 
Polytechnic. College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent BT 4 2DE, Tali 
48331. Ext. ail. Closing 
data: Friday Slat January 
1986. <9187*1 H3 




THET1MBS HIUHEH EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Polytechnics continued 


\k , 




HOIMG KONG POLYTECHNIC 


The Hong Kong Pafyiethruc 19 a large and dynamic restitution of higher 
education oFft-ung courses in n wide wanaty of subjacis up 10 dogree 
lave I The ml restructure (under active review| cuuanily consists of 4 
academic Divisions containing 20 teaching departmoms/units. as well 
as two interdisciplinary institutes. The Polytechnic invites applications 
for the following posts tenable from September 1986: 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Somar Lecturer/ Lecturer in Analytical Chemialry/Surface Technology/ 
Polymer Chemistry 

Lecturers In Biochemistry ond Physiology specialising in one or more of 
iho following areas: Molecular Genetics, Plant Physiology end Human 

I fEtercIse | Physiology 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Principal Lecturer in Management Accountancy 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Principal Leciurorln Marketing 

| Senior Loctiirar/Lecturor in Economics with Econometrics ur Managerial 
j Economics 

[ Senior Lecturer/ Lecturer in Management with Behavioural Studies or 
I Personnel Management 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING STUDIES 

I Principal Loclurert in Computer Systems & IMelworkiug/Coniputor 
[ Graphics. CAD/CAM and Information Technology Applicntlon/Compuler 
I Aided Learning 

I Senior Lecturer/Leclurer m Computer S imu la Cion/In forma lion 
I Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer/ Senior Lecturer with extensive research experience in 
Electrical Engineering end reaching experience at honours degree level 
Senior Lecturer in Measurements. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Principal Leciurer/Senlor Lecturer In ono or more of the following areas; 
Computer Systems. Dale Communication and Computer Networking, 

I integrated Circuit Design end Fabrication. 

DEPARTMENT OF I NSTJTUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENTAND CATERING STUDIES 

Principal Locturor/ lecturer m HospilnPiiy MnPngonient/AfrpllocJ Super- 
visory Studies /Ajiplfei I H Jin: in Roaoiirctf Development 
Snmur Loctumr/Leciurer m Ac, omimidaiion M.maijdment/ 
r iiit, sc k e cpi no/ F aci tiy Planning 

Senior Locturcr/Lccturcr 111 Fco<! & flevorano M ana goineiil Food Pro- 
I 'flroiion Opomlioiis.'Fooel Suivice Ojtereiinns 

Lecturer m Computur Ajij>li«.ntiuris''A|)jt|iu<( M.in.iunmoril Arcowiitnq/ 
Coating. Con 11 .il ft Sr.itr-.rw s 

Lodln'or m A|»|'liv,i M.uk.Un,| ft S >1>>-i'fi»niMii Slmtu Am jin-. I 
BiismCf'S f\»nniiuiii, 11 lions 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL STUDIES 

Pnncipot Lecturer/ Senior Leciuier/Lacturor in Appliuri Mathematics/ 
StdVisl'CB/Opoi aliens Reseat eh 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL & MARINE 
ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer tn Mater laWDYnnmkcs/Suength of Materials 

DEPARTMENT OF PRODUCTION & 1 

INDUBTRIALENGINEERING 

Senior Lecture rs/Lqctureia in Design for Manufacture/ Microprocessor 
Appllcallon/Manufacturing Manogoineni 

CENTRE OF LAND & ENGINEERING 
I SURVEYING 

Princlpnl Lecturer/ San loi Lecturer/Laciurcr In Geodesy, Engineering 
l Surveying. Hydrographic Survey. Lend Inlomreilon Systems, end 
Automated Field Dew Acquisition end Mapping 

INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL & HEALTH CARE 

1 Principal Lecturer/ Senior Leo turar/Leotu rare In Medical Laboratory 
l Science and Gcnupatlanai Therapy ' 

1 Senior Leanirsrs/LaoUirera In Dlagnoatlo Radiography. Nursing, 

I Optometry, Physiotherapy and Cllnlcelpayohology 

I INSTITUTE OF TEXTILES & CLOTHING 

I Principal Leoturara/Senlor Leoturera/Leoturera In Clothing Teohnoiogy. 

\ Clothing Production, Fashion Design end Pattern Construction 
1 Senior uoiurw/Leaturar In Apparel Merchandising/ MarKetlng 
' I OualMoetlona Kw Appointment and Salaries (£1 * HKS11.Z7 on 
‘ l. 7.1 JJBli 

V Principal Lecturer: HKS24 7,020 - HKP307.260 p.a. Candidates should 
- have (a 1 ) a good honours degree or professional qualification and en 
advenaed ' specialist qualification or extensive exparlanoe In a 
apaolalUad field: (b) aubetentiel prafseeLonal experience; end (c) proven 
administrative ability. 

Senior Leoturar: HKS20B.B20 - HK$270,720 p.a. Cendldatoa should 
have (a) e good honours degree ar ptafeealon&l qualification and pre- 
ferably an advanced specialist qualification; end (b| subatenliel pro- 
fessional experience: end (cl proven admin ietrethre ability. 

Lecturer: H (C$11 2,740 — HK#1 99. 680 p.a. Candidates should have (ala 
good honours degree or equivalent professional qualification and (b) at 

I raeat three years' professional experience. 

Conditions of Borvjoa: Appointment on 2-year contract inhtally. Con- 
tinuation thereafter is aubject to mutai agreement. Benefits Include e ter- 
minal gratuity of 26% of basic salary received over entire contract 


locel appoInteoB on o wlary of HKS171.06O p.a. or above, medical and 
dental benefits and children a educational allowance. 

Further Information and application forma obtainable from the Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Universities (Apple), John Foster House, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WCIK OPF. Completed application forma should be 
relumed bv 28 February 19B. with 1st copy direct to the General 
I Secretary, Hong Kong Polytechnic, Hunghom. Kowloon, Hong Kong, 
end the 2nd copy to the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities. 


of Commonwealth 

(74202} 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Head of Department 

Mechanical 6-Production Engineering 

Ftaf: ACA 023 

Grads VI (10 bs canllrnindj Salary: £18,616 — £20,611 
Tho Polytechnic Invtwe appllosilonB lor iho above post. 

TXb Depart mem of Mechanical & Production Englnaanng currently offers 
8 Eng and BTEC HMD aouiaaa In Maohenlcal Engineering wtUi « utang Uu 
toward i design and manufacture. Courses currently unitor devstocnieni 
tnoluda a BEng In Computer Aktfld Engineering and a MSc in Enahsertoa 
design. " 

In addition the dapeilmmt has a vigorous research programme with slgnlft- 
cent support from both Indueuy end SERC- Over recent veere excellent 
ftnlUliU ha vs boon dsvsiopad In the araas of eompinsr elded design end flex- 
ible manufacturing systems to support both the raswich and isschlna 
programmes. " 

tdasfy the xuccbuful csmOdeto will have damonetrebls academic standing 
end good Induelrtat experience. "The title of PiaFasiar may ba conferred on a 
ivhatty dietinguHhod eg po In tea. 

^ lU1 ^ ■nisppWesllon forma from PennUial Office. Hud- 

I* 22288 ext, 2224. doling dots for 

. eppUoetVmsi Moodsy 27 January. IBM. t 7 «*iBi j 


PCL is a broadly based institution at the forefront of 
academic & professional education, research and con- 
tinuing education. Applications are invited for the follow- 
ing vacancies:- 

Suitably qualified candidates will be awarded the title 
Professor. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF BIOTECHNOLOGY 

PCL has established a national and international rep- 
ulation for its training (teaching & research) in 
biotechnology. The School offers courses at both 
undergraduate and postgraduate level and supervision is 
provided for M. Phil and Ph.D degrees. PCL plays a pivotal 
role in cooperative ventures in higher education, notably 
with University College London and the University of Kent 
at Canterbury in the Institute of Biotechnological Studies 
as well as with other London polytechnics in the London 
Centre of Biotechnology. Applications are invited from 
distinguished and well -qualified scientists, able to offer 
leadership, vision, as well as having a proven track record 
in biotechnology. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL & 

COMPUTER-AIDED ENGINEERING 

The School is a recognised centre for computer-aided 
manufacturing with an active research programme. The 
Head is required to develop undergraduate teaching and 
lead the School in the design and implementation of rele- 
vant case studies and project work. Candidates should 
have an academic and/or industrial background with 
specialisation in one of the following areas; computer- 
aided design, computer-aided engineering, manufactur- 
ing systems. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

The Faculty of the Environment is a contre for advanced 
education for the construction industry and associated 
professions. Applicants should be well-qualified, with 
experience in either higher education or in a professional 
capacity. In addition. Candida l es should have the 
iindciriftmiliiiu mi .iliillly Im id .ind develop i/iu School's 
udiic.ition.il progr.imntn and to euh ince the scholjdy 
context in which undenjrnduutu and postgraduate tn. idl- 
ing cbo flourish. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF ACADEMIC LEGAL STUDIES 
HEAD OF SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL LfeGfcL STUDIES 

The PCL Faculty of Law \a one of the largest P olytechnic 
.Lb W. F»qultlee, lrv>thi»'i United- -Kingdom. It offrfffr 1 wfaflW 
variety of full and part-time courses including Access. 
Degree and postgraduate and Legal Executives 
(Fellowships), also an expanding short course pro- 
gramme. Candidates for both posts , should be well- 
qualified - an appropriate professional qualification being 
normally expected of those applying for the School of 
Professional Legal Studies. 

Further details are available from the Personnel Officer, 
PCL 309 Regent Street. London W1 R 8AL to whom 

( applications should be made In writing with a full 
curriculum vitae. 

Closing date: 12 February 1986. 

8alary Scale; £18.264- £20.166 inclusive. 

PCL IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER n, 1601 


I In' r‘olyl!!t:hui<; of (. • 1 1 1 1 r , i ! 1 nrnkm 


PORTSMOUTH 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS, ECONOMICS, 
EDUCATION AND MANAGEMENT. 
READER IN BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT Ref: 127a 

Applications are invited from suitably qualifed candi- 
dates with a demonstrable record of research and con- 
sultancy in the field of applied business studies and/or 
management. An important requirement of the post is 
to initiate and lead externally funded projects and to 
foster research generally in the area of business and 
management studies. Interest would be welcome from 
persons regardless of their particular subject expertise, 
but some preference may be given to those offering 
experience in strategic planning and business policy. 

Starting date is April 1986 but an alternative date can 
be negociated. 

Salary: £14,013 - £17,619. 

Closing date: 7th February 1986. 

Application forms and fiirther details are ayaUable 
from The Personnel Office, Portsmouth Polytechnic, 
Nuffield Centre, St. Michaels Road, 

Portsmouth POl 2ED. Telephone (0705) 825451. 

(71007) 


POLYTECHNIC 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scottish-Central Institution 


Paisley Collage is a major degree awarding instil^, 
funded by the Scottish Education Department win 
over 3,000 full-time students on vocationally <% 
tated CNAA degree and honours degree courses. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
to join the DEPARTMENT OF LAND ECONOMICS t 
assist with teaching for the BSc in Land Econontg 
and other courses. 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER 
IN LAND ECONOMICS 

Applicants should have a social interest m i 
economics of land use, with experience in the; 
perty world. Suitable academic and profess 
qualifications will be of benefit. The position is t 
post in the further development of an active i 
developing department, with good scope for researc 

LECTURER TO TEACH LAW 

Applicants for the poBt should have a special Intent 
in aspects of law related to property and land use, 81 / 
should be either lawyers. Chartered Surveyors or plan 
nera with specialist experience in legal matters. 

Salary Scales: 

Senior Lecturer 'A' £12,777 - £18,104 
Lecturer 'A' £8,688 — £13,718 
(review pending) 

Application forms and further particulars are 
available from the Personnel Office, Paisley College 
of Technology, High Street Paisley PA1 2BE 
(tel: 041-887 1241, ext. 230). 

Informal enquiries may bo rnnde of Professor 
A.F. Millington (ext. 285) or Mr. D. Martin 
(ext. 284), imiii 


!|pJ Leicester Polytechnic 

fl SCHOOL OF GRAPHIC DESIGN 


Principal 

Lecturers 


DESIGN 

Applications are invited from 
candidates who have experience in 
Graphic Design end Educational 
Management. 

POST No. 542 COURSE LEADER 
MA GRAPHIC DESIGN 
Experienced Information designer 
required to take charge of MA 
Course. This is the only masters level 
. course In the country specialising In 
information design. 

Salary £14.013 — £17,619 p.a. 

Application forma and further 
. details for both posts are available 
frqm the Personnel Office, Leicester 
Polytechnic, P.O. Box 143, Leicester 
LEI 9BH. 

Closing date: 31st January 1986. 


EQUAL Or-PORTlJNiriES POLICY 
Apphcaiions ,ift* wi*lci,fiie fn,m suitably qualified and: 
experienced people regjidlcss of race, ethnic 0 / 10 * 
religion, sex. manlal status oi disability 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

School of Electrical Engineering 

LECTURER II 

(Re-adverttsement) 

Applications are invited from appropriately qualified i 
experienced engineers to strengthen the School's'* 
and research activities in 

I) Communication Bystems and in ii) Power Election 

The School offers honours degree courses in 
Engineering and Eleclrical Engineering, along wP* 
HND/C and specialist continuing education course 

Salary Scales: £8, 076-El 2,945. 

Details from: Mrs H. Cale, Staffing Section, Leeds 
Polytechnic, 25 Queen Square, Leeds LS2 8AF- ‘ e 
482355. 

Closing Date: 3lst January 1988 Please enclose 8 
Leeds Is an equal opportunity employer. 
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Polytechnics continued 


BMSLEY COLLEGE M 

A Scottish Central Institution 

PRQFESSOR/HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF LAND ECONOMICS 

Salary £19,785 per annum (under review) 

Paisley College is a major degree awarding institu- 
tion funded by the Scottish Education Department 
with over 3,000 full-time students on vocationally 
orientated CNAA degree and honours degree 
courses. 

The above post will become vacant on 1st June, 
198G following the appointment of Professor Alan 
Millington to a post overseas. 

The Department has <i teaching ol fourteen, 
offers a CNAA degree in Lnnrl Economies and 
undertakes rosoaroh in Land Bcniioinict, and related 
areas, in addition to courses for euntinuing pro- 
fessional education, part-timu RICS diiy-relftasu 
courses aro also offered. 

Candidate should preferably have extensive 
academic/professional experience and the qualifica- 
tions necessary to give academic and administrative 
leadership. 

Application forms and further particulars available 
from the Personnel Office, Paisley College of 
Technology, High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE. 

(Tel: 041 -887 1241 , ext. 230) ^ibu 

I DIRECTOR 

1 Salary £33,006 pa Incl. 

B The Council of Governors invites applications lor the 
IBI post of Director vacant from 1 st May, 1986. 

This post In a dynamic London Polytechnic offers a 
rhoiionge to a woman or man with experience in 
HI . Xr a, ' nn Public Serviro, industry or Commerce 
IP*} wllhln Iha U.K. or abroad. 







the appointment of the Deputy. 

Assistance can be provided with re-locatlon 
expenses. Further particulars and application 
details are available to individual applicants, 
or on behalf of applicants, from Professor 
W.G. Overend, Chairman of the Council, c/o Head 
of Personnel, South Bank Polytechnic, Borough 
Road, London SE1 OAA, England. 

Closing date for application: 21st February, 1986. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. 

South Bank 


Polytechnic 


Teaching for tomorrow 
in the heart of London 


TEESIDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited from auitably qualified and/or experienced 
persons for 3 PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIPS (N CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
. BIOCHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

To take responsibility for tho operation and further development of the 
biocheniicul engineering content of all courses run by the Department of 
Chemical Engineering as part of Us contribution to the North Eastern 
biotechnology Centro. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 

To lead research teams and supervise research students and develop 
research projects In areas of interest to the North Eastern Biotechnology 
Centre The major strengths of the Centre ere in fermentation, microbial 
pnysiotogy and downstream processing of biological products. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

To be responsible for the development of the mainstream degree 
“U.? 8 ?'" Chemical Engineering, taking advantage of recent initiatives 
within the department, such as biotechnology. 

SALARY: Cl 4,013-El 6,600 (work ber)-£1 7,619 per annum. 

Tha salary on appointment will be no greater (hen £16,600 per annum. 
Application farms and further particulars from Personnel Section, 
Teesside Polytechnic, Borough Road, Mlddelesbrough, Cleveland, 
Telephone (0842) 218121, Extension 4114. 

Closing date for application! 31 January 1986. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

(74165) 


M 

LIVERPOOL 
V* POLYTECHNIC 

Applications aro Invltod for tho following posts :- 
Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry 

READER £13,749-£17,289 

Candidates nuiU have a proven research record and bo tibia to 
d&monstMiQ an ability to allracl external funding (or research projects 
In a Department which is justifiably proud of its research achievemonls 
The successful candidate will act as research co-ordinator and will bo 
responsible for sustaining nrvj expanding Ihe research activities of the 
Department in addition to performing some teaching duties. 

Closing Date: Friday 3 1 st January. 1 966 

Department of Education 

LII/SL - SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

(Education Studies) £7,926-£1 4,763 

Teaching on primary and Secondary 0.Ed. Degrees. P.G.C E. and 
l n-sorvice courses Educational Psychology is the Education Studios 
aiea in which (he leaching is focused 

Candidates should bs teachers with qualifications in Educational 
Psychology and have a research degree. 

Closing Date: Monday 27th January. 1986. 

For further particulars and an application form contact the Personnel 
OHicor. Liverpool Polytechnic. Rodney House, 70 Mount Pleasnnt. 
Liverpool L3 5UX (Tot 051 207 3581 , E>t 25182519) lo whom 
npplicolions should bo returned 

Livur|w>ol HitlyliK'liiiHj is .in F'|iirt1 Oj.porluniliub Ernjiliiyor and 
wi-lcijiniis •ippli'.i ilii ir»Mirri , 'P')'. live «»I meu, so*, ntnnlnl status or 
riis.ihibly i/ii'rfv 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

School of Electrical Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 

COMMUNICATION 

ENGINEERING 

(Re-advertisement) 

Applications are invited for this important post (rom 
appropriately qualified and experienced candidates. It is 
expected that the successful candidate will be Involved In the 
development of a B.Eng. in Communication Engineering and 
play an active pad in research and development. 

Salary Scale: £1 3,749-El 6,300 (bar) £17,289. 
tiefalfs front: Mrs H. Cfile, Starling Section, Leeds 
Polytechnic 25 Queen Square, Leeds LS2 8AF. Tel: (0532) 
462355. 

Closing Dale: 31 at January 19B6. Please enclose s.a.e. 

Leeds is an equal opportunity employer. 


PORTSMOUTH 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS, ECONOMICS, 

EDUCATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Department of Accounting and Business Computing 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 

(Ref:123a) 

Graduate required to loin a warn leanhlna behavtouitf and organisational Btudte* on 
ravaral degree and diploma ccuraoa In buelneae elude*, accounting and hotel 
management AppUcsme must have ret event post-graduate quoWomona and soma 
preference may be given to those with a subsidiary Interest hi Industrial rotations. 
Selary: £8078 - £16045 per annum. 

Ctealng Date: 30th Janue? 1680. 

Application forms amt further particulars from Peraonnal Office, Nuffield Centra, 
8L Michael's Roed, Porte mouth P01 2ED. Telephone: 0708425481. 

(71074) 


POLYTECHNIC 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

L7 LECTURER II/ 

SL IN ACCOUNTING 

Tho Duel nose firhool wlflliae 
to nnpolnt b Inituror In 
nccovmtiitu ablu to contribute 
to the tonrhinu or financial and 
mnnoeoment account tnu 

across n broad eperirum r>f 
coursns at underuradunto and 
professional levela. While no 
particular specialisation It ra- 
ciuli-ecl. Iho successful appli- 
cant will bo Rncouraaad to 
develop his/her areas of ln- 
tecear- Applications aro In- 
vited from persona having tho 
appropriate qualifications at 
first deareQ or musters lovol. 
A professional accounting 
qualification, while welcome, 
le not nesentiel. 

Salary: £9.114 - £16,083 
t Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance). 

Application form and furth- 
er details ere obtainable from 
The Personnel OfMce, The 
Polytechnic or North London, 
Holloway Road, London N.7. 
Tel: 609 9913 (24 hour 

anawerphone service). 

Closing dare for the receipt 
of applications la 1 0 days from 
the appearance or this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London is an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (BIBBS) HS 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

L8 LECTURER II 
IN ECONOMICS 
(TWO YEAR 
TEMPORARY POST) 

ThB Uustness School wlnlies 
to appoint a Lnaturer In Eco- 
nomics able to ran tribute to 
tha toai'hlno of micro and 
macro rranomlta across a 
broad spectrum of courses. 
While no particular npRclultsm 
Is required the successful ap- 
plicant will be expected to be 
able ru loach economics In a 
busmens contest and bo onthit- 
sleatlcally committed to prom- 
oting the further davelopment 
or business apBltca.tlans. Ap- 
plications are invited from 
persons having a postgraduate 
qualification in economics. 

Salary! £9.114 - £13,083. 
tlnrluBive or London Allo- 
wance) , 

Application farm nn<i furth- 
er details are obtainable from 
the Personnel office, Tha 
Polytechnic or North London. 
Holloway Road. London N.7. 
Tel: 609 991 » 124 hour 
anawerphone service). 

Closing date for tho receipt 
or applications la 10 days from 
the appearance or this advnr- 
Usement. 1 

The Polytechnic or North 
London Is en Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (91883) . H5 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Trie Govonwig Body invites apficarionsfor mo pcsl cf 

RECTOR 

of the Polytechnic 

Tho Governors and the Authority ate seeking a pwnon with a record ol 
successful management at senior lovei in an insiitution of higher 
education or, as a ppropt lata, in fau siness, Industry or commerce, with 
par lieu far emphasis on iho management ol th ange. 

Candidates will be expected to have high academic quaiiiicalons 

Salary £31,371 BURNHAM GROUP 12. 

Application (oirns and further particulars can be obtained from the 
R&- t*ia,y to tha Governor). Liverpool Polytechnic. 70 Mount Pleasant. 
Liverpool. L3 6UX. Telephone 051 207-3581 Ext. 2S27 
Closing date for receipt of applications 17th February 1586. 

Liverpool Polytechnic is an Equal Opportunity Employer and welcomes 
applications irrespective ol race. sex. marital stnlua or disability. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

POLYTECHNIC LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited for Ihe above post following the retire- 
ment ol the previous poslholder. Candidates should be 
experienced librarians and appropriately qualified. 

Salary scale: Heed ol Department Grade V or Grade VI 
£17,226— £19,126 or £18,615— £20,511 
Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
the Personnel Section, North Staffordshire Polytechnic, Col- 
lege Road, Stoke on Trent, ST4 2DE. Tel: Stoke on Trent 
(0782)45531 ext 211. 

Closing date for receipt of completed applications Monday 3rd 
Febmaiy 1986. i^i 




LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC 
The Polytechnic Registry 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

P.O.2 -Ell, 850-El 2,885 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates lor this senior administrative post. The major 
responsibilities will be for the efficient management of the Registry 
and the effective operation of CNAA administrative procedures In 
the fourth largest Polytechnic. 

For further particulars and an application form contact tha 
Personnel Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney House, 70 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool L3 5UX (Tel. 051 207 3581 ext. 2518/ 
251 9) to whom applications must be returned not later than Friday 
31st January, 1986. 

Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunity Employer and 
welcomes applications Irrespective of race, sex, marital status or 
disability. 

(71010) 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Munanomnnt and 
Business 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Ani Aleutians nr* Invliotl for 
a HuMtMirrli AhsIhibiiI lor tha 
M unci inst a i‘ Industrial Muta- 
tions Prujrrl 'Thu Eri't-cts nf 
Rnreaslou on MunulacturJnn 
Industry In tho North West of 
Englun'1'. Tho uroiaet. undnr 
tha dlrmiinn and supervision 
of Ur. J. Salmon and Ur. S. 
Jaf frays. wlJI advent nan 
chunues In workplace Indust, 
rial ralatlnua durlnn Uia 
period of racenalon. 

Caudldutra should possess 
a good lio Hours dnorer or a 
past grad i into qualification In 
Industrial Relations or a re- 
lated serial science discipline. 
Tha successful candidal o wilt 
ba expat ted to reglMfir nn are 
of the i-eaoarrh for ail M.l'till/ 
PH.D. 

Salary ficato £*,832 
£7,389. 

A Union Moinbrrshlp 
Aar earn am Is Jn operation 
undar which now ainalayaos 
are required to Join a rncaa- 
nisart trade union. 

For further' particulars ami 
application form, returnable 
by 31 January 1 BBO. please 
sand a self addressed envelope 
marked M/233, to the flpr rot- 
ary, Mu ache iter Palyterhnlc, 
All Saints. Manchester M15 
SBH. 

Manchester Polytechnic (a 
an aqua! opportunities em- 
ployer. <9180B) H3 


The Polytechnic 
of North London 

LECTURER II 
IN INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Application nro requested 
lor the nhovr post which has 
bararnn vacant from January 
1st, 19R6. Ttiu successful ap- 
plicant Is likely Lo ba s proven 
rose archer at post-doctorlnl 
level In industry or In an 
academic or otlinr establish- 
ment. Ah well as contributing 
to the teaching of the degrea 
courses In the srlioal or Che- 
mistry. ho/she will be ex- 
pected to be active In attract- 
ing external funding for the 
research. 

If you wish to discuss tho 
nature or tno post, please 
' contact Dr. L.I.B, Hujnes, 
Head of School of Chemistry, 
<607 978S, Ext- 2154/3 MO). 

Sniary: £8,954 • £13,745 
tlucluslvi, of London Allo- 
wance). 

Application forma and 
further details are obtainable 
from tho Personnel Office, 
The Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, Holloway Hand. London 
N.7. Tel: 509 9913 f34 hour 
anawerphone service i. 

Cloalna date for the reculpt 
of applications is 3 1 at January 
1985. 


The Polytechnic of North 
London is an equal opportun- 
ties employer. <917491 H3 
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Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Uf City of Salford*"*™""*^ 

SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY ^ 
r Department of Business and Management 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT (Grade VI) 

ThB post becomes vacant from I April 1986 with the appointment 
of the present Head to a senior posl at a Polytechnic. 

Applicants should be graduates with profasslonal'business 
experience holding a senior post in an fnstilute of Furthar/Higher 
Education. 

Applications era also Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for l he posts of 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 
LECTURER I/ll IN BUSINESS 
I POLICY AND OPERATIONS 
LECTURER I IN MARKETING 

to leach on professional and BTEC courses at Higher National 
Certificate and Diploma levels. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Principal, Salford College of Technology, Frederick 
Road, Salford MB 0PU-tel OBI-736 6S41 - to whom completed 
forms should ba returned without delay. ^ ^ 

J—tel Sofford College of 
BimJaM Technoloou 


© SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

NORTH EAST SURREY COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

. Group 8 

Principal 

Sriaty EM.TW - C2B.B74 pUia LbnSonFrtftflii MoWance C564 . 

Required from 1« September 1B88. 

Applications are invited from euiiablv qualified conrildaios with wida 
administrative and managerial experience lor tho post ol Principal of Ihe 
Norih Eaet Surrey College of Technology, which become* vacant on the 
reiliement of the present Principal. 

The College provides a broad range of both advanced and n on-advanced 
courses In tho field* of Biology, Social Science*. Bualnoaa Studlea, 
Construction Studlea, Applied Sciences, Management and Qenarpt 
Stud I an. The College has clone links with Industry, commerce and the 
profoaatorm and hae had a long Baaoetetlori with the Manpower Bwvlcea 
I Commission. 

I Generous relocation expense* In approved cbm*. Assistance with 
I temporary housing may be available, 

I Further detelle and appfloatton form eveltable. wt receipt of SAB. 
I from the County Education Officer IFEJMD), Colinty Hell, Kingston 
1 upon Thames KTt 2D J. Closing dote 31 January 1 BBB. . 


The CORDWA1NERS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Hackney, London 
requires a 

PRINCIPAL Group 111 

by September lei, I960. 

Founded W 1B87, the Cordwalnere College la tire only one In the world 
providing oomprahtwalve coureealrt Technology, Deefan. Martagemenl and 
Production tor both Ihe Footwear and Lealhargoods Industries as well as 
RuiN Saddlery, and has a world-wide reputation. Grant elded by the (LEA this 
I apodal college Is Included In the Authority's long term plans for NAFE/AFE In 
Inner London. 

Applicants should have a sound knowledge of Further Education and have 
administrative experience at a senior level. Relevant experience In Industry/ 
commerce would be an asttl. 

Further information and application terms obtained tram: The Clark, 
Cordwalnere Technical College, 30 Fleet Street, London EC4Y 1AA. 
Closing date: 7th Maroh, 1960. t 1 

An equal opportunity emptoyat prom 



Courses 


Wimbledon School of Art 


Mirton Hill Road London SMB MA 
Trtptiona. 01 -540 OKU 


Inlomutfon from 
ThBHiglilnr 


Prlntmaklng 

Fine Art: Painting 
Boulpture 
Theatre Dwlgn 
Htetaryol Art and 
ComptHnantary 
Btudtw 

Theatre Wardrobe 
PouikMIwi Studio* 


CNAA: MA 

CNAA: Pastgraduite Ojuja 
CNAA: BA (Hone) 

CNAA: BA|Hon*) 

CNAA: BA (Horn) 

Bxtendod Studios 
as pert of 

BA {Horn) 

CNAA: Olptomatn 

Hlghtr tduaailen 

W3A: Otptomn 


POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA AND MA IN 

INTERPRETING 
& TRANSLATING 

An Intensive one-year courso tor 
language graduates, including 

- specialised translation 

- conteronco Interpreting 

- editing and absIracNng 

- tientfatlon theory 

The courso also leatures semi- 
nars byvisiimg professional lingu- 
ists. regular Interpreting practice 
under conference conditions end 
a placement with a major 
employer. 

Former students ere employed In 
organisations such as Iho EEC, 
the UN. numerous govemmont 
departments and British and 
European companies. 

Applicants with tor expecting to 
obtain) a good honours dagreo 
must offer TWO Languages, from: 
FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN 
a Successful candidates ere nomf- 
9 naiad for DES State Bursaries. 

I Details and application form 
l from: PoBtgraduela Admis- 
sions Secretory, Modern Lan- 
guages Centre, University ol 
Bradford, Bradford, Woal York- 
shire BD7 1DP. Tel: (0274) 
733466, Ext. 6216. 

Closing date: 1st Maroh for 
course starting In October 
1986. 

(71077) 


University 

ofWarwick 

Centre for ilm study of social 
tils lory 

The cnutri' Invito* iiiiplca- 
iluns Tim its 

ONE-YEAR TAUGHT 
MASTERS COURSE IN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 
LABOUR HISTORY 

unci from urudunlrw, liurr'-sti-it 
In nurxiilnu iloriond re-n-acUi 
liri.iirimiiiiK* ii-Iiu i ',1 in ilia 
r r litre' x ruHi>ii|-.-|i liitr>|-nma 
mill siii-i inllmnx In llolilx ,,r 
iii-i tiMli amt Kin-niti'nii ■uii-im 
•mil i*i-inmiii(i litxim v Iiviii Hi,. 
I Hi t, i-.'i iiin-i i,i in,- iii-.-ni'iii . 
i iimiIi.i.ii.-- in.,1 i . ■ 

•il-i'lv ««.i iuuiiui.il .tint nisi 
hi- li>r I'nlvi-isiii nr W.ii wil l, 

niMirilx .in ■ 1111-111,1-11 in 

apply lii-rum ilu- <uui ul 

Krtiriiui-y. 

For further details of 
toil rug anil entry require- 
ments. nleMtscoiiwttDr John 
Davis, Contra for Iho Study of 


Institute of 
United States Studies 
University ol'Lundon 

M.A. 

IN AREA STUDIES 
(UNITED ST ATE8) 

Tha Institute offers a 1- 
yoar full-time or 3-year par t- 
tlmo couraa leading > to the 
degree of M. A. degree In Area 
Studies which la swarded hy 
anamination and dlaaeriatlon. 
Seminars ai-a provided In the 
following subject*: American 
Studies. Economic Geogra- 
phy, Education, Hlalory, 
Literature, Politics, Sociology 
and War Studlea. 

Application forms and 
further Information may ba 
□htainad from the Adminis- 
trative orricor, (TH) Institute 
of United States Studies, 31 
Tnvlatock Bqunra, London 
WC1H 9EZ. Tali 387 3684. 
.(018691 H24 


Independent 
Colleges 

HENLEY - THE MANAGEMENT COLLEGE 

HENLEY/BRUNEL 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
STUDIES IN MANAGEMENT 

Dm to Hit r*(W wnwen of OUtawi taming 
D*9tn Prognmnwln Mifluwwit to* CotUga 
h ncnitUM iKtotn to ilw Wwrtng rar 
V Qiginuittrai Bahwimii 
BuynHi Peflcy. 

2. M Dating 

S. iHttmiWm! ManyeiMnt 
4. Aeeowliag in m» PubBc S*tui 

I Pnfiisnci wfli ba ghren to cmMUa wMi % 
Nlmirf tnghar dwH md. «*n iiprogrtms, 
prttHMnu qtilValnns itiniaiunutiPTiD 
woutt M mnunged to ngWu. Rraudi h 
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Colleges of Further Education 


The Further Education Staff College 

Coomba Lodge. Blagdon, Bristol 
Tha Furthor Education Staff Colloga is expanding rapidly and 
now has vacancies (or additional 

STAFF TUTORS 

(Salary E13.398-E17.739) 

Appolnimenta may be made to permanent posts, or shon-lerm 
contracts (3-5 years), or on secondment from present poslB (2-3 
yarns), starting either May 1st or September 1 si 1986. 

Staff tutors should be experienced In menagoment development 
and training activities and have held some management post. 
Expertise is particularly sought in the following areas.' 

Adult Continuing and Community Education with particular 
reference to the management of part-time stafl and studonl- 
centrod learning strategies, preferably In a multicultural 
setting. REF. NO. FESC ST1 

Management of Curriculum Development in non-advancod 
and work -rotated further education, both for (be vocational nnrt 
pre-vocaVionnl curriculum. REF. NO. FESC STZ 

Management Accounting and the use of compiitor-assiniad 
management Information sy6toma, sprond shoots ami DBMS, 
and on (ntorest in applying this expertise in LEAs. FE (NAFE) mid 
PSHE. REF. NO. FESC ST3 

Marketing In AFE and/or NAFE, especially in relation to 
becoming more responsive to changing client groups, new 
political intiatives and the effective promotion of opportunities 
for learning. REF. NO. FESC ST4 

Public Sector Higher Education with particular reference to the 
impact of tho DES and NAB on corporate planning, cmriculum 
development and resource allocation. REF. NO. FESC STS 

Please state the area of interest and reference number whon 
applying for further details from The Registrar and Clerk to Ihe 
Governors. The Further Education Staff College, Coombe Lodge, 
Blagdon. Avon BS18 QRG (Tel: 0781 62503) to whom 
applications should be returned by 31st January 1986. imimj 


tncuiruM. 

Wt in footing lor pnpfiwfto lavs inhwM 
not ony in dmWna ibairovm iuO)kI but iho 
In Ut genm dnMpnwit ol tm Diihnn 
tanning conetpl. Tbey Fwod hm g itrano 
tuctiingifliBrHiOutolutMpripiradtoilMlDp 

ttncsuiHoljludlMortraU. 

AddWonrl dulhi would conaiu ol dmroping 
In -con piny counu. eo-onSrithg inVx with 
MIHU iniMuIXWi, runnmg wofluhopi hr 
colhPonUng oiganlntlou MfMiindglyta 
guidanuteVMirlutm. 

Qirer Wdiing duihs In Bn Coliggi wi iKhnfi 
ni MBA. hi-tfiw ind pirt-Bro MSa inn 
undstgudush 

A VKincy iho occult hr a Tatddrg FtfBw to 
b« hwrivid whfi Oil tfnetlon and w/tlrql ol i 
Mutating Inching Company Prognnune ww 
Baker PerUna pic 

8 you in WtroitoO in iny gf iho ipovo ptat 
nnd i c.v. to 

hilmir Bndd UiUI 

Unttar it Qnduli kudki 
KdMiylti HmgiMit Migi, 

, ' ItedWi. 

ferino*niBM,RMwu rt _„ 


A chance to prove that colleges can 
deliver relevant education & training! 

Following re - p iqji nis nllon Exolor College is Inviting applications 
lor Min ol: 

DIRECTOR OF CURRICULUM 

Head ot Department Grade VI level £18,615 to 
£2Q t S11 

3 POSTS AVAIUBLE 

• Arts & HumenWes * Hotel, Catering and Leisure. .. v 

• Business 8«udfea • Care and Sor^oe to people - 

• Pure & Applied Sciences * Inlormalion Todmology 

CL08ING DATE; 6th FEBRUARY 1986 

Full details and application form obtainable from the Principal, Exe- 

i ter College, Hete Road, Exeter. 

Principal: Dr John Cepey 


exeter 

college fy 

I A Tertiary College 


Research 


GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY RELATIONS 
RESEARCH PROGRAMME 

ANGLO-JAPANESE AND 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 

Applications are Invited under Phase II ol the Economic anc 
r ? 8 «arch inlllaltve on Government 
Indusby Relations. A budge! has been allocated to fund com 
.^Sto-Japanoae research into relallonshipa in giver 
L n SU 8 ili a 8ec,( J? ° r In wpect of specific policy issues. Suitable 
subjects would Include telecommunications, deregulation 
restructuring, and the adoption of new fechnology. It Is proposer 
ateo to fund comparative Anglo-American research in the broac 
area of telecommunications. The initiative is managed bv the 

2^? r "T 1 nt ' ,n J us,r yfi 0,ation9 Sub-Committee of the Govern 
ment and Law Committee. 

Applications are welcome from Institutions, research teams anc 

SUSS y n q, »ti lfled ,r S v !? uala i n 800,01 scl ®nce and related disci 
pllnea. Outilne mpiteatione of no more than 2,000 words shoulc 
reach the ESRC by 1 4th March 1988. 

iSJiRS!!? SSfV 9 8ho , uld oblaln further particular! 

Kiaasa ?sr ra “ 


IEISIRIC 


ECONOMIC 
ANO SOCIAL 
JOE M£H 
COUHOL 
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Administratioii 

Research and Studentships 



ISD LOUGHBOROUO 

Rfe university 
w OFTECHNOlOd 

ADMINISTRATE 

ASSISTANT 

Applicittinim arc InW.^ , 
grndiiutcs for the (xnt ct>s 
ist ni live AsnIxKiiiI ( Retft^ 
ilic Dc|wrinwiit ol ^ 
Ediicnllon and Spoilt L* 
The pet si <n appointed ^ 
involved in Hie munagtrr. 
ndminlstratiun nf ihe Us;- f 
extensive sport uiul rcc 
fjcililies. 

Salary wiilun the Adminrc. 
tinuli- IU Seale fft.fttiW, 
(uikIci review from [ $ 
l g X5). l-'urther infurraaliosi 
um'lie,ui(in forms may i 
obtained from Paul JoW 
l-AV-.ihlKhmem Officer, qau 
Kef: H(V2 (PS). • 

Loughborough Lcitttitnla 


United Medical and 
Dental Schools of 

Guy’s and St. 
Thomas's 

Hospitals 


ASSISTANT 
STAFFING OFFICER 

I'lils iii-\v iit.nl olltn ( 
i-»> Uluii iHiimrlnnlly lutenh 
I, uli- I,. I ti.< lurihor dt\rK» 
un-in >il n mitt I i'd ponoiiz 

n, i v i> u ii- • tn- imw 5 (h»i 
It mi<i n-i inn in the Ealfli 
Oiili i'i vnm- in-liniiry rup® 
ktlillit |. s will li« In i-rlaitoi 1 ' 

1 1« -II - *«• tllll'lllll' Hluir - TMV> 
■Ill-Ill . .KliiiiiiiMlrullon f - 
, i j > i >■ ii iiimii-iii nrarrix 

•uIvlMtiMi mu .-iiiiriiiyinentiv . , 
n-ii. : 

lih-allv vmii will iu»a*r»A- 
ill" wiili » |n-rsiuiiirl quiBIK* 
Unit mill 3/4 vt-ar» MgniW • 
In iif*iif a i*iftl iHiaviiiiicItvarl.r 
liliilvi In. «•! inti admMiM- 
iiiiu. A Ih-xiliii- auproite i» , 
wmi k .iii.i 

JpfetlJfBs 

I^Wr>l«ililli..i AllMWalK* r 
ni* ii <Mii,li<r inviewi- 

I in Urn r ,lf-tull« 
ii*Mu ni,, ni, iii urn 
iii'iiu's ciirn-M. Ht.» 
liosullitl Miulli'iil Si-1, nil! - l i| 
dun S|. | TV.tl iTrt; 

•W'ta. i:»l. tn.wj- 

,il I, ,ns. fjlvlllll ,tl 

i ilium vilun nnd 

Ml't-tNf-S of two „ « ,,, 5!|| 

aliimlil tiiiNPitr. (UlttOOJ 


The University of 
Sheffield 

I H vlbluii ul CniillnuW 
IMticnilon 

Conii" r«» r Cn«|nn“fef 
V Mention**! Education 

Application* ora Invite**. 

* ADMlNlOTRATlVr 

ASSISTANT 

which Will pe u-iulhfe P 
years In tha llrst 
candidates ehauid be tfc . 
atne. or hold orrulvalin,^ 
(e-isliiiiiil <|iuiliii< uiioe*.*,' 
miiiiiulMi .ills,- uanerlt*’.,- 
tii'liisirinl. i .unuiHrclalorj 
Ii* *.»■, vii s*-< iui-s. Exprjy 
In >-Hiiii,M*tlii*i*i nnrt 
1 1 i-i iiiisini'ss ■ *>innuter*'5 
Imi m•■llll,ll-l1lKllt aefogj 
uikI l ■•■miiI k' PpIne 1 

ml mis nil •mu- us ivou»5 1 

Huriiv with 

apnriini ii*-& «> marhtU*. -. . 
nulilhliv 7i*e pint ■ 

an u*lirilrii<.tralor 
itmsliisila uml enir»prj*s^ 
ijuiIumK. r 

vnrli-ii ,1 * i c i , i 

til tin- (.(•uire'e 

hnlurv will 

I A ten A«li»**“rs9.' 1 J’".. 
within me ' 

£12.635 ' un “. »nd ^ 

■* rnriilnn to f 

-sill.- 

luiunnQi 

made of Viinuin irtt. ’ 
IllvUlon Of i 

tioii (Tel: OJJ* VffK' 
492 3 ». FurOtef, •'froa ;« , 
may be , ob , l «rn c e 

f'frrsiinmrt 

Ktarilnni. , 

fal.i-rf leld S *?4?opW»' i S^ 
application* Jin niJLt 

Ilia a rull Utertj ’e 
(he name* Voutd WJ, 
Ihrei’ referee* i gg6- , 
by 7 Fabroart *55: gV ' 

relirranca * 

(918951 j 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
ST BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

Applications are invited for the posl of Research Assistant to assist 
with work on psycho-social aspects of stress-related illness in 
women. This is an excellent opportunity for a sociology graduate 
with additional experience/qualifications in medical sociolog /'gen- 
der relations and an Interest in Ihe psychology ot illness to work in a 
multi-disciplinary clinical setting. 

Salary: C6.865 • £9.275 plus £1.297 p.a. London allowance. 

Initially the appointment is for one year and a full Curriculum Vitae 
should be sent to:- 

Mrs M. Versluysen, Senior Research Officer, Soclo-Clfnlcal 
Research Unit, Department of Medical Electronics, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London EC1A7BE 
Closing date: 3rd Fobruary 1986 


OXFOHD POLYTECHNIC 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIP 

Thin Films and Surfica Pbyalci 
Appdcallans xrt invited a three year 
position on a SERC tended Invostlgillon 
ot cciiTiposrtlonai end microstruclurit 
properties ol surface coalings used tor 
the efticoni conversion ol solar radia- 
tion Doties win Indude electrochemical 
and physical vapour deposition ol thin 
nims. tee development ol durability lest- 
Ing (amines and analytical studies using 
scanning election microscopy, s-ray 
mic/oinalysia and reneclance 
spectrophotometry. 

Applicants should have a PhD. or ippro- 
pnua postgraduate experience. In an 
applied edenca or engineorfng discipline. 
The post ll available Immediately with an 
Initial salary ol £8,074. Completed 
applications . which should include a p.v. . 

M name* 1 and - addf a i w.nliMa' 
.aKHjJdbaaubnttMdM DrM.O. 
Hutchins. Department ot Geology and 
Physical Sciences. Oxford Polytechnic. 
0*toid 0/1 OUT by 4 rebiuary 1M6 
Fuilhei detills nvailatlo on lerjuesl (Tel 
0865 W777 e*1 447) 

a. c...., "--j Employer 

_ i7tooej 


University of'^ 
Salford 

Departmmit of ClioniU-ul A 
(Saa Enolaoorlno 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Tlio ili-partmeut lias r*)- 
CBlved funding for a researrti 
project concRrnlno novul 
mothoilH ni vuulrulUmt \iaw 
rnaiiiRtur vmIvi-u. will* mlLi-op- 
rocoasoiK > i-nplnclna pnoumnUo 
nymome. TIib ,jmi uf RDacnrrli 
Anlstunt It, for q fixed turm or 
18 inorteha. 

„_SBl*, r y In rungo C6.60U to 
£7 ,390 Cptufl 4%1 Bccordlnn to 
ago. US5 Benefits. 

Appllcntlono nro Invited 

from graduates with goad 
honour* da nr oea. Tho success- 
[ui candidate will be eltpible 
to enrol Tor u higher degree. 

• Application forma available 
rrorn The Reglatrar. Universi- 
ty of Sairord, Salrord MB 4WT 
<Tol; 06 1-736 5843, Ext. 

7551- Closino date 31 January 
I0BS. (IiirormnI anauirles to 
Mr M. Osborn, Ext. 478 or 
549). please quote reference 
.CE/77/THBS. (91877) H12 
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. The University of 
Sheffield 

Paauuy of Social Sciences 

DOCTORAL 
PROGRAMME 
IN BRITISH 
POLICY STUDIES/ 
FIVE ESRC 
STUDENTSHIPS 

are Invited 
zT„9"l auitably qualified social 

e£ 1 n£7L« 0r l dUB,O8 . J or chOBO 

2SS2. 1 ?® *° Breduate this 

academic yoar for five ESRC 
S»fi oll,,h j" Qn thl * Intei-dia- 
ct pH nary doctoral program- 
V’aJ . commencing 1 October 
tBBO. Tlie 3 year programme 

Sssaw ssare 
giUtftsaiUi; 

“If"'?' Applicatloiie are porti- 
iHi i y lnv,t “rt in the foliow- 
y*® " rM8, _ Government and 
• SSBS7»iP«Lltta. and Policy. 

5i„ th ® Local Level; 

sssL,rss„.r a soo, °- 

feni, P s r ui D df M 1 . ro c/ 0 I " Ssffi 

SUuniBueSS 

.•U1B66) Hia 


UnivtH’sity of 

Hull 

l'*i-i,i«i liwnt (<l t Im (i-,ivt, 
i:ii*,iii* «-i Inn 

READERSHIP 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

The University til,** reieiitly 
established a Floaderslilp In 
llio Department of Elsclronlr 
Engineering. Tills develop- 
ment Is part of u programme 
of oxpanalon fallowing addi- 
tional resources under the 
Shift to Science end Technolo- 
gy initiative. The successful 
cuiulidato will have a proven 
resunrch record and have ex- 
perience In research nmiio de- 
ment as well ss negotiating 
cnnli-uctn with funding orga- 
nlaiitlons. 

Tho research specialisms in- 
clude Robotics, Communlcn- 
tloitM, Elcctrumonnetic Com- 
patibility. VLSI. Digital Sya- 
tenn*. Error Control Coding. 
Imago and Slanal Processing 
Md. pad. C4cdifi*!sa 


Univpi'Mityof 

Wfirwiclt 

ln-.i 1 1 ni »- (nr I mpl- is *■• 
llrsriir, ll 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE/FELLOW 

It* view ot I.OI **n 

I ii WMrk <>■■ n tvt'M-vem 

р, Ml*-* I to review unit *|,-\,-l,,|i 
ill,- niiilMnal Clnssltl, ,itli,n .,( 
• ■■ . iiiuiMmiiv und filr>-ri*,rv ',1 
Oi • linatllilial T Itlrv K.OlJOT * 

I III*. MSC-fund, d pro), ,1 III* 
viilv*--. up,i.,tin,i uml rrvtrn*- 
turlii'.i an liiili-t of Ini. illli-s 
uml tin, iliivi'lopin'-iu ,,l n 
->■ ■■•-ini' lur Ihe niiuri-uiitluii of 
ilronpt ol job tllliis ic, an 
oi r,i|iiitlr,„ui rlestll (cal ion. 
Call- II rill tes thCillld iiuvr pi ,, li- 
ra in till nu nxpurlcnice with s 
Ill'll, level language xurl, us 
KUItTliAN. PASCAL Or 
ItEXX ami. (■rafnrahlv, luild n 
piithiradnaic- qualification In u 
soL-Jal sciunce discipline or 
Ifhrarv'lnformatlon srienre. 
Previous experience of work- 
ing nil nc.upationul classiricu. 
lions would be a particular 
u'JvuntnQb. The starting dole 
will lie ns norm as notsibln. 

H.il.iry mi tlm Rusnarth 

I IA C7.V20 - C12.IS0 

u.e. uindnr review*. 

Apnllcatlons. enclosing 

с. v.. (two copies) end giving 
thi- names of three referees, 
should be made to the H«u- 
Uirur. University of Warwick, 
r.iviiury CV4 7 AL. Those 
wT^hliuj to muko further *n»- 

■ liurlis stKiulit diiituct Peter 
I ll.is 10X051 B2328h. The 

■ I, ■•■III,* fluii- lor upplli iiIImiih Is 
.1 1 -,l Ihiiiimi-v I'lHfi. I*li-,is*> 

- ld-f. N>>. 25/A/Hr,/|. 

,** I It»t7 , If l-J 


'I'he Univci’Mltvof 
Shofficld 

l>,'|,|irliui'iit nl Applied uiul 
(.•iinputiilhninl Matliemnll* *, 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Apnllratlons are Invltod for 
un SEItC-suppurted i-ni(iar*:h 
uaslNtonlsIilp to continue uud 
PKtrud inatUouiatlcal modr-ll- 
Inn studios of the Earth's 
mld-to low-liitltudu ptasiiins- 
yhere. The work will require 
o<ttnndlnii and dovaloplng 
mathematical modela, use win 
hi* made of satellite- und radar 
obaervatlonn. Considerable 
computor progrnimnluu will 
be necessary. Candida ten 
should hold e Ph.n. (or 
equlvalant qiisllfii-atlon) In 
applied mathematlcn or phy- 
sic*. Tha post is tenable for 3 


hess wtwmnmB 


ly’ related to one of those 
eroae, although Communica- 
tions and Digital Systems will 
be pf nnrtlruinr Imnri'M. F.x- 
t'.-nslvi- fianillnii tins li>-rn* r»— 
■■*,| v*-,l Ir.mi tin- *>Elt(. Dii-nimli 
Hi,- ACMT mi, I AI.V1.V 
r»ln-« limit* s uud iil-ii, ti Min tin- 
Di-pni , ini-in m! I mil,- uiul In- 
duel IV- 

h,i|, try will hr In Him runtli- 

“■ •:»»■■* - tlH.-IIJpi'l I, I, I, Ulll 
i Including Interim payment 
und under review) plus USS 
□enerits. 


quail ri caVl oris a n d ex parlance 
together with a note of the 
applicants date or birth and 
the names oi thrne persons to 
whom ro for once may bn made, 
should be lodged by tlio 1 
February 1986. with the Per- 
sonnel Officer. The Unlvorslty 
of Hull. Hull HU6 7UX from 
whuiil f urtlmr particulars may 
bo obtained. (918801 HI2 


University of 
Durham 

Dnpurtmnut of Maihcumt|L-al 
Scianccs 

AppHrationo are Invltod for 
the post of 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

to work with Proreasor p. J. 
Higgins on the applications of 
multiple category structures 
in honiotopicnl and homolo- 
gical algebra. The appoint- 
ment (■ tenable for three years 

[rum ft starting data hat wean \ 
uhKi 1886 on<l 1 ° cto,,er 

«.o I 3L , A nI flSteFV 87.820 or 
£8,300 on i Ronao 1A (Interim 
acaln) with superannuation. 

Applications 13 copies* 
naming thmo roferoos aliould 
bo sont by 28 Fubruury 1986 
to the RealHtrar. Scioucn 
Laboratorlns, South Road. 
Durham DH1 3LE. front 
whom furthor particulars cap 
henbtnlnad. (91891 1 Hi £ 


Lincoln College 
Oxford 

& Oxford Institute for 
Enerey Studies 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

ttnd thB 

Oxford Institute for Energy 
Studies (OlEB) Invited ap- 
pl (cat ions for a Joint research 
fallowahlp in economics ten- 
able In both Institutions. The 
uppointment which Is open to 
men end women la for five 
XZVI beginning In October 
1986. The duties include 6 
hours/waek (during term) 
undergraduate teaching at 
Lincoln and advanced research 
in Applied Economics (Ener- 
oy> at OIES. Candidates 
should be under 32 years of 
age on 1 October 1986. 

Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Director. 
OIE6, 29 New Inn Hall Street, 
OxfordOXl 2DX<Tel> (0865 i 
250468). Applications should 
be submitted by 7 February ' 
1986.(91892) H«3 


point 4 on RSnoo 1A for 
Research and Analogoua staff, 
£9,275 per annum lundor ra- 


rurllinr fli* Intis mil In- 
*.t,t‘iUi*-'l i roii, I), . Q.j, 
Il'iili'V. I n-piuTiiii-jp (,l Ap- 
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tu w hi,n i miplti.iiiiunx 13 
ciipiri, i I m.) u,| mu ,1 full cm-rl- 
ruluin vlia„ ami lli*< uniiiO'i ami 

lltlllll'HSI'* Ml till,-*- l,-||-|-,-„'. 

should be sent by 7 February 
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University of 
Reading 

Department nf Applied 
Statistics 

Applications are Invltod for 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

In ntuilstlcal methods In 
molecular biology. Applicants 
should be interested, but not 
necessarily experienced, in 
the applications of statistics In 
molecular genetics. No pre- 
vious training In biology Is 
necessary but s willingness to 
learn about the biological 
background is essential. The 
appointment Is Tor a flxed- 
term of three year*, starting 
on 1 October 1986, or earlier, 

Starting aolary up to 
£10,330 P.a. plus provisional 
4% increase. USS super- 
annuation. 

Father particulars nnd ap- 
plication forma (2 copies) ere 
available from the Personnel 

srskaasBffi'fti'ss 

ssjfrtSii.T^A'i?- as: 

Please quote Rer HIA. Cloa- 
J»o dote 21 February 1986. 
(91876) HI 2 


University 

ofWarwick 

Centro roi- the study of social 
history 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
(TWO YEARS 
CONTRACT) 

To work on the Coventry 
aspect of a comparative re- 
search project on "Urban Re- 
construction and Socle! 
Change orter the Second 
World War: Bochum end 
Coventry 1945—60" . The pro- 
ject la funded by the Volk- 
aw noon work Stlftung (FDR) 
and is undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with the FaJcuItMt fllr 
Oeschlchiawlsienachart of the 
Ruhr University (Dochum). 
Tha successful candidate will 
form part of the Warwick 
research team directed by or. 
Tony Mason, and should have 
research doctorate In modern 
economic, social or urban his- 
tory, or In a related flBld. 

Salary up to £13,120 p.e. 
on the Research 11 scale: 
811,005814.92 b p.B. (under 
review). 

Forfurtherdetaila. write to 
the Registrar. (Jnlverelbr of 
Warwick , Coventry CV4 7AL. 
quoting Ref. No 2S/SA/B6/L. 
The dosing date for applies* 
Hons I* 14th February 
1986 H24 


University of 
It ending 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP/ 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN COMPUTATIONAL 
LINGUISTICS 

.\|,|,ll* Hillin', lire liivlli-,1 l,y 
III- 

I Iiiii-iiI mI LIimiuIsII, 

l*-n*.*' 

l*,r ill*- i'*>ii in Cuinpu i ml. iiiiii 
l.li,'l>,|-il It-, ipniiMirnd by IU\l 
III" r.ili'i •ixbful aiuillt. uni will 

1., - a-\pa-rinil tu w-urk iih h 

iiii-mi *,r u collalioruiJvi? 

ilr'iiin ol re*ssr<)icry from 
IhM I >K Si 1,-nllll,' CTenlri- end 
ill" Unlvrreltv of Ki-udino on 
i hi- inr,|-|>lii>lui*i( al i ainpulii'ill 

■ if mi Eniilisl* nuxl-to-euri-f Ii 

hy -ill-ill. Expcrlimcn In bnlh A1 

jirnilraininlna end liiuiuletliy 
w-oul'l in: an advniitugu hut 
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only unn ol these f folds will 
nl-,,, Ijo * onsldartid. Die 
iSnnlori Fellowship is fur a 
lljk*-il puHii.J of ttirou yonra 
• i*nim*-ncli,n on or hrfr,re I 
MhV 14H6. 

btin'iiiiH suJury up Ui 
£13.140 (Senior Rnaearch 
Fellow) or up to £11,655 
(Research Fellow). These fl- 
our ns Include a provisional 
4% ln». mass. 

Apply HUOIIIIU Ret R2A for 
■ii>ii|I< *it Icm fonn ami further 

1.. u M* ida* *« to I'rraoiuiel OK It- 
i-i, I hilvt-rHIIV »r Ui-uiIIiiii. 
Wlilli'kiiliililh, P.C). Ilex 217. 
Jti-mlllMj RCAUAll. lei: 0734 
him 23 . r.m. 233. inf*,* *nni 

lel'-pli'iin- i.-iii|«ili l'i»i ii in v li<> 
111. uli- hi Ill'll III •iMniitiiii or 
( "III, liliiiis. I ri-1,1 . nl !. 111(1111-,. 
tli hi (mi, irlimliui ■ lull* lO 
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King Alfred’s College 
Winchester 

AppllcHl Ions aro Invltnd 
from n oll-qun I If U<(l prn dilutee 
for the followlnn iiuete: 

HEAD OF CRAFT, 
DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Principal . Lecturer scale 
814,013 - £17,019, with up- 
grading under consideration). 

As woll 08 an appropriate 
specialism within the Hold aT 
Dos (in and Technology, candl- 
daius should hnvu th<- nblHiv 
tu provide woll -£i if on med unci 
ImiiuliiaMvii I'-nilnriliii, of a 
iii-r»iriin,-ni ■■irii.-nllv nlferlnu 
u V 11 viii>- ti| Inltliil nnd tu- 
sitvIi i- u-n- l»«-r n ahilmi 

vourMw inn! with nUiimtiiu In 
proiiri-aM for mi uw-unl with 
nlti'i-natlva oullei-i to luaciilnn 
,n ludiiHtrv. 

LECTURER U/ 

u—fiEAUOJUsBOP&iaSIfr'-- 

REHABILITATION 

STUDIES 

£l!l fa 04 “ S r r. iC “ ,e CB - 076 • 

Tim successful applicant 
wlllh-v.. ,1 particular i-cbpon- 
slbillty fur the direction or tho 
two yi-nr full-limit course 
Iradlllu to III" CcrtlflcHir Lit 
Ills Furthor tEiliirntlrm AiiU 
Training of Mnmullv HuuU- 
ICQp|jed L'oonln, Mu or aim will 
bo expected to contrlbuto to n 
range of mhnr couraeu anil to 
dnvulap new programmes In 
the area of mental handicap 
for personnel In the nursing 
end social services. 

Applicants should Have a 
dagreo or professional qual- 
ification In the field of mental 
handicap and recant experi- 
ence pi working with mentally 
handicapped adults. 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
WITH 

PROFESSIONAL 

STUDIES 

(Salary scale £9.076 . - 
£15.049). 

Following the promotion of 
tho praMnt Holder to a Hoad 
of Dopurimnnt post a vncuncy 
exists for n tutor In Mathema- 
tics and Mnthematlca In 
Education. Tlie person 
appointed will have.- nood 
qualifications In Matlieiimtlcn 
lonctlier with tlie ability lo 
leech algebraic structure anil 
mathematical modelling. Ex- 
pertise In the history of 
mathematics, sound Primary 
School experience or research 
related to mathematics In tho 
Primary curriculum would be 
an advantage. 

Applications nhoulcl be re- 
ceived not later than Monday 
3rd February J986 by the 
Principal. King Alfred's Col- 
Winchester 8022 4NR. 
(Tel: 0962 61*281 ), from 

whom further particulars may 
..be obtained. (CIIH93 1 H& 


Colleges of Higher Education 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 

LECTURER 2 

in 

MOVEMENT 

The School wishes lo appoint a lull-time teachertn movement. The 
tutor would join the staff of the Stage department, which mounts an 
Acting course, and a Stage Manage menl course. The department 
has full use of the Embassy Theatre and Embassy Studio, and 
there Is a variety ol other accommodation. The School's other 
departments are devoted lo the training of teachers (including 
advanced courses in both voice and drama), and ol speech 
therapists, and there Is joint work in drama with Westfield College. 
The main duty of the post concerns the teaching ot movement in 
the context of theatre work, and teaching experience in this area is 
essential. Additional experience Is looked Tor in one or more of the 
following areas: historical dance, acting studies, jazz snd tap. 
There Is the possibility of appropriate work In another department, 
although the post la fundamentally associated with the Acting 
course. 

Th a successful candidate wi II join an expa riencad team end will be 
oxpoctod to make a full commitment to the range of departmental 
actlvllios. 

Salary: Burnham L2 scale - £9, 1 14— E 13,983 including London 
Wolghting. 

Full details and application forma are obtainable from: Tho 
Principal's Secretary, Central School of Speech and Drama, 
Embassy Theatre, Eton Avenue, NW3 SHY. 

Deadline for return ol application Is Monday 3 February. 

|74|$8i 


EALING COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 

We require a well qualified graduate able to teach Management 
Accounting to our CNAA undergraduate courses including Eco- 
nomics, Business Studlea and in particular B.A. Account Ina 
Sludles. 

LECTURER l/ll IN LAW 

In the School ol Economics and Accounting wilh special refer- 
ence to teaching Law on undergraduate and professional 
courses In economics and accounting. 

Both posts are tenable from 1st April 1986. 

’3«tery: Lf Z7,3B2-E12,2B5 dncfualve 

UI £9.f14-£f3,9B3 (of London 

S/L £12,906 to a possible maxfmum of £16,063 ) weighting 

Application ferma and further details from The Staffing 
Office, Ealing College of Higher Education, St. Mary’s 0 
Road, Ealing, London W5 GRF. 

Closing date: 3rd February 1SB6 

<71078) 


Hereford and 
Worcester 
County Council 
Worcester College 
of Higher Education 

APPOINTMENT 
OF LECTURER 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 

A norinonent full-time post 
tea ovreilatoto from i„t April 
1966, t»r un booii a a ponnlbla 
tnorealtor, 10 liunoui--) nrnJu. 
alee able of offer, within 
Homo Economics Courses for 
aorvlnn teachers, and undur- 
urnduato nncl postgraduate 
ntudont tenchur*: Sociology. 
Con stun or studios, child Care 
ana Development and Health 
Education. Candidates should 
awo nave appropriate profea- 
alonnl qualification* and re- 
search and Industrial experi- 
ence will be e rocammciidH- 
tioa. 

The appointment will be 
made at the Lecturer Grndo II, 
or Senior Lecturer Scale I cur- 
rently £3.076 to £14,046* 
according to qualifications 
and exparlance. 

Application forms and 
further particulars from the 
Prinrlnsf. Wore eater Collage 
of Higher Education, Hen wick 
Orovp. Wore aa tor WH2 6AJ 
(0905 428080) to whom com- 
pleted applications should be 
returned will* In ten days or 
tha appearance of this edver- 
tiseinDnt. (SI 769) H8 


Canterbury 
Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
AND TEACHER 
ADVISER 
IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

CWtth affect from 1 April 1996 
If noes(ble) 

Tills is e joint appointment 
In unsocial Ion vvllh tha Kent 
Education Cummlirea con- 
cerned with tho provision of 
an advisory service, in-service 
courses, eslsbllshtni* * re- 
source centre for teachers and 
with the teaching course* 
of fared by the College. 

Tlio college has approx- 
imately l.ooo students and 
orrprs B.Am d. Ed. and n.sc. 
degrees, VOCE, advanced di- 
plomas and higher degrees In 
Education. 

Salary scale: Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer £7,926 - 

£14.763 p.a. 

For furl her details writs to 
Principal 'a Secretary, Christ 
Church College. Canterbury 
enclosing nstumpnd addressed 
envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not Jeter 
..than 3rd Fabmnry. (91 763)118 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHE T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 

0-2533Q90EXTN- 226 








Colleges of Higher 
Education continued 


General Vacancies 
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I HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF MATHEMATICS 
AND COMPUTING 

(Grade V, £17,226 - £19,128) 

Applications are Invited for this post which is being 
'a-fldvertised. The Department offers a range oi lull-lime 
and part-time courses in mathematics and computing, 
ncluding courses in Computer Studies leading to QTEC 
Higher National awards, and is responsible lor the 
ervicing of other courses across the Institute as a whole, 
he successful candidate will be expected to contribute 
ubslanlially to the development of the Department's 
'ork, notably In relaiion lo computer applications and 
formation technology. 

jrther details and application forms are available 
3m the Deputy Registrar to whom completed forms 
should be returned by Friday, 7 February 1986. 
Previous applicants are Invited to re-apply. 


Pt fjoii/ivhsim ii t« lift iiu it Edkaiion 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 5AD HHRBm 
Tel: Bolton (0204) 26B51 HBnnO^O 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OF MERTON 
WIMBLEDON SCHOOL 
OF ART 

1 Following the retirement of the present 

Principal, Mr. M.F.M. Murphy, on 31st August, 
1986, the Governors invite applications for the 
post of 

PRINCIPAL 

The School conducts courses in Art and Design 
at MA r Postgraduate Diploma, BA(Hons.), and 
DipHE Level, and In Foundation Studies. It is 
graded Burnham Group 4. 

Application forms and full particulars may he 
obtained from the Director of Education and 
Recreation, London Borough of Merton, 
Education Department, 10th Floor, Crown 
House, London Road, Morden, Surrey SM4 5DX 
- Tel. 01-546 3263, to whom completed 
applications should be returned by 31st 
January, 1986. 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


WEST SURREY COLLEGE 
OF ART AND DESIGN 

Group 5 


V 

| V. 

I S’! 


Principal 


HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Sparsholt, Nr. Winchester 
(Principal: L. Norman M.Sc.) 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

(Salary: £14,796 -£16,287) 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
and experienced agricultural educationalists for 
the above post which is available immediately. 
This post is at a large Agricultural College offering 
full-time and part-time courses over a wide 
curriculum range. 

Phone (096 272) 441 ext. 265 for details and 
application form. Closing date: 31st January 
1986. 


L-i T- Vi? . 


The Royal Society 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 

An EilHnrltll Ansislrtlir is 
r*tt|iilri‘<l in work on tin - ■ 
ni, mi lull oi |iui«ts for ill,- 
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Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 

continued 

Gloucestershire 
College of Arts 
and Technology 

I3>‘iini'iiiu'iii ui Ciimimilnii. 
Elrrlrunl, iiiul 
Miillii-mulli'iil Stuilii's 

POSTNO: 997R016- 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

An- von lnUT„tli-,l In Ii 1 1 ii I m i ii 

(li'illrult'il It-illll i-f lll- 

v-’ilvi-il in iiuii'IiIiiii. ili- vi-liipinu 

I li-iiiUnii spi-i lul I si itiniiJiil- 

lini iiiurai'ii nt I IN I ) i, ml lln- 
■|r.-a- li-Viil? 

ITii-ri, is a imri ii nliir iii-piI 
|M|- ,i Iirrsnn It Mil II s | if, In 1 1— ■ i. 
In s> sti Ms \ N ll.Vflf. 

■ .n ll> In nil . >i in i si*, i |.,|. 

« .ui- llil.it, *s vlif.iilil li.it i- i r, i-iii 
lnilnslrl.il mi 1 1 •iiiiiifi ■ lul i \- 
|ii-rl>-nif . 1 'fiH h 1 1 in i'\|„-i li in •• 

Ih Mill t'SHI-llllill. Mil I't'sst III 
ciinuiiiuia will iio eupMiau u> 
pumuo real- urdi or' ronnul- 
tnnry. 

Further portlculura nntl bii 
unDllcuUcin . form may bn 
ubinlned from the Admlnlu. 


11 aiiht- Turmoil , Luiuluii' HW I Y cISiCAT J- t nf I t Pi l - > * 




Safety range £21 ,879 - £22.992 phis London Fringe Allowance £264. 
Applications aiG Invitod from candidates with aultable qualiflcatlona end 
enpeilence for iha post of Principal which la vacant following iho sudden 
doath of Mr John Morris. 

The College baa extensive local, national and international links and is one 
of the foiemosi Hid largest nonmeiropolhan art Institutions In Britain. 
The College provides 1 1 chief study specialisms based In 4 AFE Depari- 
moniB plus a Foundation Department enrolling 120 students. 

Generous relocation expenses In approved cases. Assistance with 
temporary housing may bo available. 

Further details and application form evellnbla. on receipt of SAE. 
from the County Education Offlaer (FE/MDI. County Hell, Kingston 
upon Thames KT1 2DJ. Closing date 31 January 1988. 

I74im 


PLEASE MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replyingto advertisements 


Overseas 


• Angip-Portuguese 

• Joint Research Programme 

• (Treaty of Windsor) 

• In recognition of the long standing tics between Britain 

• and Portugal, and at the point when Portugal is joining 

• die European Community, a joint research programme 

• for specific projects between Portugal and Britain has 

• been Initiated. As 1086 marks the 600th anniversary of 

• the Treaty of Windsor, which Is the oldest such 

• agreement between any two member countries of the 

• European Community, this scheme will be called the 

• Treaty of Windsor Programme. 

• The British Council invites applications in all academic 

• disciplines for inclusion in the 1086/87 programme 

• ( l June 19815-30 April 1P87). The scheme has kvn 

• established with the Portuguese Ministry of Education 

• and will be administered jointly by the Portuguese 

• Councils of Rectore and Presidents of Polytechnics, 

• and the British Council on behalf of British 

• universities and polytechnics. Applicants must 

• already have identified a Portuguese prcyect partner 

• who will be making a simultaneous application at the 

• Portuguese end. 

• The scheme will be In two parts: 

® 1. Advanced research projects carried out 

® through collaboration between Portuguese 

• universities and British universities and 

S polytechnics. 

2. Staff and curriculum development projects In 
T the Portuguese polytechnics carried out 

J through collaboration with British universities 

• and polytechnics. 

• Application forms and further information on the 

• scheme may be obtained from: Higher Education 

• EM 8 *™ of Windsor), The British Council, 

• 1? Londo “ miA 2BN - Telephone 

• 01-030 8466 (extension 2526). 

• The deadline far the return ofcompleted forms is 

• Thursday 27 March 1686. 
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The 
British 
Council 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Overseas continued 
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Overseas continued 
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Continuing Education 



CUMBERLAND COLLEGE Of 
HEALTH SCIENCES 




HEAD 

School of General Health Studies ; 

Tin- piinuiy rnli- ul lln- Col fog *' ,c - b*.n hlnu.mil n-waichlnitj ! 
ilisLipllm-s ui (In' Ik -.ill Ii mu-iiics. 1 hi* Culli-ge ollwi bid ‘ 
i-litr*. di-gu’c-s or dipliun.is in Snrurh I’lilliulngy. , 
Krinril AilmiiiiiiMlinii, Nufsinu, Ou ii[i,iliuiij| lliurapy^ 
tin iplics. I'l iy-,i< ,|lii -r,i| iv Jin I Ki'lnihililalitm Cuiniii'lling.^ J 
uratlujlc courses imkidc Masters Degrees by rescam,/ 


P raduule courses imlude Maslers Degrees hy rescam,/ 
wreise and Span Srienrcs, Nursing. Physiulherap>/ 
Speech Palhulugv. f 

The Si In ml >,| i rtimr.il lli-.illh MiiiIhs ■•'spiMislIiilfiics incfa x - 
lln- i, >1111111 1 >U iiwru's in Keli.iliilil.idiiii l‘iiuiisp|ljnB k\ 
i H-fi-riiiiliig) with | i igr. m is in Aliuiiuiridf Health Studies 
t In ili .il I ■ fin aile n. ( >•< niMlKui.il I leallli and General Hca» 
Slurhi-s ■ tnr.-idlv urn lei .level, ijmieni. Hie Schnolwflf alsobt 

ii-sihuisilili; t.ii inliiiary componems ol iht 

l i,lli-gi- s nlhi-r programs .mil leljleddcvefopmenls. 

111.- M-ad m tin- sih.u, | will lie responsible lo ihe Collew 
I rmeip.il rnr l In - pres«-nl.illiin and devclnnmenl nflho cours« ' 
nll.-reil hy die Department. Hu mndini an<| Rr owlh of '■ 
research |imgrams and Hie management and deveUmineni oJ i 
Hu- Scfiiml siail wilhin die lernis n| dn- i',iiu-ge‘^ pulicyn/ ' 
e(]ual c-niplnyiiH'iii iippu/limily. 1 

Dncloral i|iialifica<iMiis wiih apprupriale experienre and a 
dL-riiriiisir.ili-d capni ilv Inr leader sfilp in an academic enviujn- I 
iiit-nl are i-sseniial iei|iiiremi'iils tor ihi- pnsilinn. Prclciente 
will he given In upplii .mis w-hnse qu.ililu aliens and experi- 
ence are releV.llil In Ihe lie.illh stieiur-s 
CONDITIONS OF APPOIN1MENT: 

The CnHege n*si , ives ihe right In nil Che poMlKin by Invilaimn. 
Ihe salaiy will be dial appln .ililr- In Mead til Sfhunl Level ]] 

< Ilf ii-iilly SASl.l in pel .inniiin 

Alli.utive siipi-iannii.iluiii ami huiisiug In.m sihemi's are 
.iv.iil.ihli- .niri iippiiiiiinnies i siM Ini lease within dielcrimol 
lln- Cnllcgi-'s piiili'ssiiiiial expi-rieine piugr.im. A cnnlil- 
Imlii'ii will lie made Inwards die l.ue-, and ii-niiA'al i-xpcnwv 
nl nverseas -uni ml, -isl.il, ■ appniniees and then lainilies. 

Enquiries may he ilunli-tf In die ( nllege l , nmi|i.il. li-H-phone 
(IIJ) fi-lii hj.'li I 

Appln alums are Healed m i niilideni e 

Ihe l ullegi’ Kegisir.n will pen vide mien sled per sens with 1 
appln .llnni minis and general inliiim.iliini mi Dirt nlkgpainj 
llic | him I inn 

\|-pln .iln-ri'. mil ili'i.nls ui qii,iliiu alums anJ I 

eiii 'in I- it > 1 * 1 - 1 1 1. • ■ widi lln- M.iiii,'. ui ,u h -.mi linin' ii-iPiHt I 
, 1,14,' I'll | llll.lt . Jill '\|Ml|. |>VII- wnli. 

Ihe Registrar 

('iiiiilH-rland College of I leallh Si lent vs 
I'.O. Bm 170. lidinnilH*, NS.W. 2141, Australia. 

The Ci illvfjf h.is ,i /mlny nl i-qtia/ erupt, iwuoril n/i/iiulimty 
anu sefrcdnn is baser/ mi meur, am/ .irip/u .i T| > .urtwl 
.ic*,_.ngiif,i/ suims. ,-thiui 


Posts 

Overseas 

Soviet Union 

Lectors in English for universities and 
institutions of higher education in Moscow 
and other m^jor cities in the Soviet 
Republics. 

Qualifications: degree, preferably in English, Russian 
nr nflier Modern 1-augi uiges, aTFJ'l.iiimlificitUiiii and 
Uvii years' li-ueltiiig experii'ltee. Singh- rnndhkiles 
preferred. 

Salary: 400 rouWes per month plus a sterling subsidy 
ut the rate of £4,376 per annum, paid in Britain. 
Benefit*; subsidised amunmodaMnn, superannuation 
■ Mill rihm jon, fares anil haggnge. 

Cuulrtu'l: In mi Se|ileiulu-r llbtti fur mu* ik ‘•l■1<*|llil* jinr 
of ill lie ii ill is. Item -wid ile. 

Closing dale lor appliriiUoiiH: 7 Kelmmi y HiKi.. 
Reference; Hr. B 7fiiH Til 

Fbr further details and an nppIlcutJoii form, please 
write, quoting the post reference number in: 
Overscan Educational Appointments Department, 
Tire British C-ouncil, 00-01 Ibttenhani Court Hiuul, 
London W1 POUT. 
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-The 
British 
*i Council 


University of 
Natal 

nopnrtmon t of Music 

Durban 

Applications aro Invitod 
, from suitably nuallflsd par,. 
* Sons rooordiaM or ik,. Ull. 

-ALbos MM. ooloup *31* national 
uXwn for appolncmont to ilia 


I l,M,' I, |l , HM.I1 . .III. -Ml, II, I-., II. tvilll mm — 

post of:- * 

. . Ihi; Rrgislm, LECTURER: ( 

l liiulK'rlaiiil l iillege in I leallh Si icm n ornu Mn\1 1 rci/’OI t v ’ 

I'.O. Bm 170. iidiumlH*, N.S.W. rt4 1, Amiralia. MHlMUMUblLULUbl 

TL., . The is a l«Miln,i E 

IPV l.iiHVf’ i- mii ,i funny nl I-Iftl.ll i-riififiivuavil u/i/iu/loffll)' centri* Cor EUiii»nmiiic.ol.„i> 

an " 'jj/' cOwi is basi l/ nil mi 'i,f. ,u\tl ,u if >h> “■> tfini i»ri,nicai r 1! , ,L , 1 ,!, b 

SM,„, Thn «"■ 

B Q B b 0 Vj‘ n ' abl “ 

^ — ^ 'request. Th¥ 

will be datermlnod BccordSg 1 *^ 
*® duaHUcatlonB and/or 

#i SoSnc^nt? ar the 

'isr^ss 

Adviser in ' 

Technical Education j«sisl 

TETOC Group £18,366 j 

TKTOC Group Is u Hiwcialtsi imil of Ihe British 1 S O0 Kibi r, r^^'' Or “/l^ Net* 

Council used by the Council mid ihe Oversells ! Durban" so u th " a r hcd'? '“So i ' 
Development Adininist rid h in • if lire Foreign and 1 the ^^B^ibod^r m c, “ n " ■. S" 
Commonwealth Office as their priimiry source of J?‘L nad , n °i J««r ‘ihan al 
advice and operational support in a number or ro re™"™ D2/ fl6. iTibmI JiS 

apccialist areas of technical cooperution and training — - -■ . 

The Adviser will give advice to the Overseas . Ntc unguaqei. uih"b£^iI 

Deveiopment Administration on technical education " : 

aid policies and prcyecta in a ranae of dewbiuing il’i’ 1 ®?., reo«rrtinB prooram- 

counlries; identify, ImplemcntfiSd monitor aid Kw ro m“ a!“ u a n n «i s P l h! , D Dn ?n 

projects anti technical cooperation activities; prov# l p , e i 

consultancy services within Council prnjcrs lundri m 
hy World Bank and other Inirrnniioiiul agencies; , 

advise on training in Brit ui n for ovcrsi-;i.s trainees; ; 

inainlain conlm'ls wilii overseas govern incuts and Aulllt udllC&flOIl 

Britisli rcsimive inslitmions •• - - 

Itesponsihility for leclinical nil lent inn work in 

particular countries will lie assigned taking inw . I. ' > . . 

account appointee's spia-ini- background und I MORLEY Ci 

overseas experience, post is Liudon -I uisi-d but .. 61 Westminster E 

up lo 46‘V. of the time will he spend on overst‘3! : \ London, SE 

AMi“h,.ud invi, * ) SgJg CIPAL - Be adyrtte 

qualifk-ation in a relevant . sii liject an NtW AppllCStlOnS SOUQhl 

i assavssrs 
ssksss* “"I : sassasaw 

„ f erv ? 8 bolh a London-wide catohrr 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
: Higher ‘ ‘ " 
Education 
continued 


The Cnlloeeof 


School of Goooraphy and 
Oeolony 


IN GEOGRAPHY 

(3 POSTS) 

o,^tS l V!f : M r . , P ,1! ' “ ro Ulvlicd lor 

Sir,*?? nnals II, this 

Church of Enalund Cnli. lqP 0 f 
liluhor EdiicuLlun of 1.400 
aluclciilH. Cun did, ites -tlioiilil 
lin wall l| 1 1 nil, loil will, a , i(vn 
■ annui-L-li (nt«royis and fin nbll- 
i V? lr ’ ne, I un B -A.. B.Sr. und 
u.lo. liunourH ilcirrc 
LOlirAl'H. „ r ' 1 

,n nilB of Uio 

roilowliifl arena would bo wul- 
conic - Area studio In the 
world. Quaternary 
Btiiilles Quamatlva methodol- 

Uor» 1,1 t ' omBI,,or hppllca- 

c > A . nr,, ? lnin,BI, t W IH Ua r rum I 
Snptonibfir 1906 an the Lot' 
turer II Menlo. 

,^y, I | lhlBr oartlrulai'* and np- 
P Lf»i llo U . form may ho 
obtained from Tlio Principal's 
Secretary. Tlio College of at 
L“ ul “"d Si. Mary. The Perk. 

3r *H (Tel: 
0842 513836). Closing date 

lB86". ,, A , {%2° n * : 5 FaSrUa H r X 


Adult Education 


MORLEY COLLEGE 
61 Westminster Bridge Road 
London, SEl 7HT. 


up lo 40% of the time will tw*. spend mi oversea? j ' London, SEl 7ftt. 

AMi“h,.ud J Egj rcjMt- -BM jyeitlMineiit 

qualincutlon in a relevant subject an i a,pW" lc ®Lj\ NtW AppllCdtlOnS SOUQht 

experience in the Britisli technical wlui-aliM" ^ ’ Morley Colleae in HRunriaiinn U ,us ,u „ r-. 

and appropriate pr.»fesslunal work experience^ Principal °rom 1st Sentemhor h L g A ' 8Bska to a PP° inf 

rievulf iping countries. Membership of approP riatf ; postholder The CnZ nJifL 1 986 r ® ,lrsm0nt of present 
professional bodies desirable. educ^ on nnn^dnn ? 9 9 ? n exc eP«°nal range of adult 

Three-year contract renewable by agrecmeaton ' si™ & ^ents. It 

i-SSrCl Spniur Principal ) scale. Starring Lambeth and North Southwark and f 6 ® m North 

SlH^bo Including Ixmclon Weighting rising 10 r* built headauarters huiwilm 515 StJ!™/? ^ ils fine P ur P° S0 - 

Non-contri liu lory index-linked pension .si-hem?- aj ded fnatHutlon the c£p ? ranoh , e3, As an ,LEA 

^issasssssg* s=S S sSsSSk,™ 

sSSs® 4 " 

1 ext - 3066 or J “ 3 - pmP w 1 L A !? ,hortty s P° ,icis 8; experience outside Ihe Held of adult 

Hie British Cmincil is an njuul upp* .rtumriPt. cmP ^ s, education will be given careful consideration. The Colleae Is an 

t > m?nn iSa F ?n r l ! ,nltlB9 Em P'°y 0rand applications from ethnic 
'■ ' eS 6 rtf noo om0n w[|1 be welcoms d. Details from the 
'VAPm^n 9 ^ 8 ?? 1 , 1 16 °- CL0S,NG D ATE FOR 
•'(FbS 0 ^ ; V s } January, 1988 . Salary Scale: Burnham 

f'SSSST Qroup 4: (max) £21 ' M4 p |u8 £i '°m 
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British 
IS ‘,2 Council 


Co-ordinator 

Curriculum Development 
Bristol based — up to £19,000 p.a. 

The National Health Service Training Authority directs 
research, education and training policy for all staff within the 
National Health Service. 

The Authority now wishes to recruit a high-calibre specialist 
to co-ordinate curriculum development for a £500,000 
national project jointly funded by the NHSTA and the 
Department of Education and Science. The project, involv- 
ing a vocational education scheme for groups of NHS care 
professions, is designed for a fixed term of about iwo years, 
and would be suited to a professional wishing to work on a 
freelance, secondment or contract basis. 

To apply you will have a substantial background in teaching 
and course development within the Higher Education field, 
and experience in leading a National Scale project. Expertise 
in curriculum theory, design and evaluation is essential, and 
a background of work with professional groups - preferably 
in the health field — is highly desirable. 

I he post is llriMi.1 based, hut will involve considerable tnivel 
nniit >n wide. 

B't informal discussion alu.in this pi”*, plc-isc rnnuct 
( anile Evans or, fnr mi application form nml lunhcr written 
details, ask for Hurd Thorpe - telephone Bristol (0272) 
201029 NHS Training Authority, Si. Hartholomew’s Court, 
IS Christmas Street, Brisiul BSI 5HT. Applications should 
be returned hy 7 February I9H6. 


K LJC Training 
I NlO Authority 


TheHmes 

Higher Education 

Supplement 


Reviews of 
Academic Journals 


June 13 Social Sciences a Humanities 

Sept 26 Sciences and Engineering 


Special Features 


March 21 Management Education -a 

feature which will also include 
reviews of business and 
management books. (Copies to 
be distributed at The Association 
of ^ teachers of Management 
Conference March 24-26). 

JlUie 20 Womens Studies (Copies to be 
distributed at the Second 
International Feminist Book Fair 
June 22-27). 


July 


4 Industry and Higher Education 


March w 

June 27 Information Tfechnoiogy 

Nov 7 


The only special offer 
in the world 
that will save you £5 
and help 

protect a child at risk 

Literally millions of children have been helped 
by theNSPCC with « »ver 80% of ino line coming 
from public generosity, lb maintain these vital 
servit es in children we’re asking fbr vour suppoit 
by making a special seasonal offer - a l ull colour 
map ol ihe world printed by the famous map 
makers Jot in Bartholomew. 

The full colour map (political with physical 
relief shown) features populations, lime /.ones, 

1 1 tail t ai rp« >rts, pt in s, rai I ways and cn jss country 
lelercnces. 

I he map retails ai around L8 - ii's yours fbr 
just LILSU - Blip will go inwards ilit: postage and 
packing. 

I lie iTTuainitig t.’LOO will he donated cm your 
behalf lo die NSI*( X , to lent! a helping hand tot lit* 
many children in fear or danger ihroughoui Bi itain. 

Every inap you purchase for family, friends or 
workplace will make die world of difference to a 
child in need. If you are a reader in Scotland, the 
RSSPCC will benefit from the often 

I lf you care for children help us to help die 
NSPCC , 


\ w . 

:1 
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IVTimes Higher Education 


I would like to help a child in need. 

I enclose my cheque/posial order for £ for 

Warld Map/s made payable lo: Times Newspapers Limited. 

Name: 

Address: 


(Please attach further addresses for multiple orders on a 
separate sheet of paper) 

Send this coupon with your remittance to Nigel Denison, 
Times Higher Education Supplement, Priory House, 
SLjoiinsLane, London, EC1M 4BX. 

Offer li avail ible only lopadm In the UK. and ctosei on January 31,1086. 





